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jL  fit  period  of  lime  under  review  in  this  Tolame^ 
IB  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  political  histo- 
ly  of  the  world.  The  transactions  of  that  epoch 
owe  their  importance,  not  so  much  to  their  indivi- 
dual magnitude  or  splendour,  as  to  their  prospective 
character,  and  inevitable  consequences.  The  minds 
of  men  were  every  where  excited  to  investigarte 
their  civil  and  political  condition ;  ancient  abuses  be- 
gan to  \ose  that  sanction  which  a  blind,  hereditary 
reverence  had  long  given  them  ;  and  the  intelligent 
citizens  of  eveiy  nation  became  convinced  that  they 
possessed  certain  indefeisible  rights,  of  which  they 
had  been  forcibly  deprived  in  ages  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism,  and  which  were  now  withheld  by  a 
claim  of  prescription,  founded  on  that  very  usurpa- 
tion. The  struggle  that  ensued  from  this  revival, 
produced  the  American  revolution  first,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Prance.  These  great  events  were 
W^[nalized  by  actions  and  results,  as  different  as  were 
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the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  in  which  thej 
occurred.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  still  advances ; 
it  visits  every  region  where  commerce,  intelligence, 
and  enterprize  can  penetrate,  and  will  be  sooner  or 
later  universally  triumphant.  The  unholy  purposes 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  may  effect  some  partial  and 
momentary  checks,  but  the  re-action  will  be  proper- 
tionate*  Even  the  unfortunate  Italians,  overwhelm- 
ed for  a  time,  and  forced  to  renounce  their  scheme 
of  reformation,  while  they  look  at  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Greece,  may  exclaim  with  their  countryman 
Galileo,  rising  from  his  recantation,  Pero  si  mnove  ! 
It  moves  notwithstanding  !  Even  among  nations  that 
are  farthest  in  the  rear  in  this  course  of  ameliora- 
tion, there  are  some  individuals  who  believe  that 
governments  are  made  for  the  peo[de,  and  not  the 
people  for  governments.  The  great  principle  which 
originates  and  secures  all  liberty  and  social  improve- 
ment, the  principle  of  representation,  is  now  the 
wish  of  every  country,  and  it  will  be  finally  obtained, 
unless  all  example  of  its  advantages  be  effaced  from 
the  earth. 

The  spirit  which  predommates  in  particular  eras 
among  civflized  nations,  will  often  be  promoted,  at 
the  same  moment,  by  incidents  that  have  no  striking 
similarity,  and  which  are  entirely  disconnected  with 
each  Qther.  Thus,  about  the  same  time  that  Otis  ar-^ 
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gued  the  cause  of  the  Writs  of  Jissistane^^  and  wrote  / 
his  Vindication  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
Rousseau  published  his  Social  Contract.  The  novel- 
ties, the  mixture  of  truth  and  extravagance,  and  the 
glowing  eloquence  with  which  these  were  convejed 
in  that  celebrated  performance,  made  it  generally 
read  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  tended  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  to  excite  the  disposition  on  that 
continent  to  examine  and  reform  political  institutions, 
by  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation,  some  of 
them  were  riven  to  their  foundations.  The  animated 
arguments  of  Otis,  awakened  at  the  same  moment,  a 
dose  and  attentive  watchfulness  in  America  of  every  ^ 
movement  of  government ;  and  united  the  idea  ot 
taxation  and  representation,  inseparably,  in  the  mind 
of  every  citizen. 

It  so  happened,  from  the  plan  of  the  British  mii>> 
istry  in  their  experiment  of  taxing  the  colonies,  that 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  En^and  was  strongly 
directed  to  the  discussions  in  this  country.  The 
question  was  to  be  first  settled  here,  and  the  friends 
of  liberty,  or  the  followers  of  arbitrary  principles, 
equally  watched  this  scene  of  action.  Their  sym- 
pathy was  actively  shewn  by  the  clamors  that  were 
made,  with  partial  success,  for  relief  from  the  accu* 
mulated  abuses  that  crushed  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  a  similar  feeling  originated  the  questions  of  par- 
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liamentary  reform,  which  so  many  eminent  men  have 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  successively  attempted 
and  relinquished  in  En^and.  This  long  and  momen- 
tous struggle  began  in  Massachusetts,  and  her  capHal 
witnessed  most  of  the  leading  measures,  till  it  termi* 
nated  in  actual  war.  There,  the  innovations  project** 
ed  bj  the  ministry,  inflicted  the  greatest  injury; 
there,  the  most  active  and  able  of  their  partisans 
were  stationed,  and  the  main  body  of  their  forces 
was  concentrated ;  there  in  fine,  from  various  circum- 
stances, the  ministry  and  the  sovereign  resolved  **  to 
try  the  question.^' 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts,  that  the 
statesmen  and  the  politicians  of  England,  were  occu* 
pied,  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  opposite  max- 
ims of  government,  which  they  had  adopted. 

From  1763  to  1775,  Massachusetts  was  the  scene 
where  all  the  dearest  interests  of  the  colonists  were 
most  powerfully  assailed,  and  to  which  the  public 
characters  of  America  and  England  looked  with  deep 
solicitude.  It  was  the  system  attempted  to  be  en^ 
forced  here,  which  was  to  destroy  or  to  establish 
principles  of  the  widest  bearing,  and  the  most  lasting 
importance. 

The  question  concerning  the  rights  of  the  colonies^ 
directly  affected  the  interests  of  the  whole  empire. 
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It  was  the  defence  of  these  rights  that  ei^aged  the 
purest  and  highest  minds  in  the  mother  country^  in 
a  long  series  of  efforts.  It  was  in  this  cause,  that  in 
either  branch  of  the  British  senate,  the  finest  models 
of  eloquence  were  produced  which  modem  timca 
can  boast ;  and  it  was  in  the  support  of  these  rights, 
that  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time,  with  the 
truest  foresight,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity  exclaimr 
ed, «"  /  thank  God  that  Jmerica  has  resisted  T' 

It  is  difficult  to  repress  enthusiasm  in  considerii^ 
the  conduct  of  the  men,  who  opposed  the  arbitrary 
des^ns  of  the  British  ministry,  and  who  in  a  great 
crisis  of  human  affairs,  had  the  sagacity  and  firmness 
to  discover  and  maintain  the  right  course.  Our  ad- 
miration is  the  greater,  because  their  conduct  origir 
Dated,  not  so  much  from  the  feeling  of  actual  oppres- 
sion, as  from  a  true  foresight  of  the  intolerable  evils, 
that  would  be  the  future  consequences  of  prece* 
dents  which  were  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  they 
were  insidiously  and  plausibly  introduced.  Their 
resistance  too,  was  made  from  the  highest  convic- 
tions of  duty,  *and  as  the  event  proved,  with  an  ex- 
aggerated, yet  not  unnatural  apprehension,  of  all  the 
dangers  that  might  have  occurred  from  the  contest. 

Nor  should  this  admiration  be  confined  to  Ameri- 
cans, but  may  be  justly  felt  by  liberal  men  of  every 
country,  since  it  was  the  cause  of  all  mankind.   Even 
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high-miixled  Englishmen  may  regard  the  termina* 
tion  with  complacency ;  while  the  regret  they  must 
feel,  will  not  be,  that  their  government  was  foiled 
in  the  attempt,  but  that  it  was  ever  undertaken. 
Unquestionably,  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  a  very 
choice,  though  not  numerous  part  of  the  nation,  felt 
it  to  be  a  civil  war,  io  which  they  took  side  with 
the  party  oppressed.  The  results,  contrary  indeed 
to  expectation,  have  been  so  advantageous  to  Eng* 
land,  that  none  but  the  most  slavish  bigot  to  arbi- 
trary government,  can  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  at 
them. 

It  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  braver,  more  humane, 
or  more  virtuous  peo[>le  to  contend  in  a  cause,  that 
would  ultimately  effect  the  condition  of  every  coun- 
try. Their  leaders  were  fitted  for  the  station  that 
was  assigned  to  them,  and  when  in  after  times,  their 
inextinguishable  principles  and  unfadrog  example, 
shall  make  their  destined  way  throi^out  the  world, 
they  will  be  revered  by  future  ages  among  the 
general  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Even  now,  though  placed  too  near  their  colossal 
merit  to  discern  all  its  excellent  proportions,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  their  value,  by  considerii^ 
the  miserable  scenes  of  rapine,  cruelty,  fickleness, 
and  apostacy,  that  have  been  exhibited  by  the  vari- 
ous actors  in  revolutions  before  the  eyes  of  the  pre* 
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sCTt  generatioa  The  revolutionary  patriots  of 
America  were  courageous,  moderate,  plain,  and  in- 
corruptible, and  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  reli* 
gion,  which  guided  and  guaranteed  all  their  conduct 
Thej  were,  in  fact,  "  the  men  of  Plutarch,"  f(M*med 
m  a  school  c^  primitive  simjJicity  and  unyielding 
(Nrincifde,  which  made  them  the  ornaments  of  their 
own  age,  and  will  secure  to  them  the  admiration  of 
posterity. 

To  those  persons  who  have  not  fully  examined  the 
events  and  the  characters  that  prepared  the  Amerir 
can  revolution,  this  anticipation  may  seem  too  con- 
fident, perhaps  extravagant.  But  if  they  will  trace 
back  the  currents  of  public  opinion  on  all  subjects  of 
political  reform  and  amelioration,  they  will  find  how 
many  of  them  began  their  course  on  this  continent, 
between  the  years  1760  and  1776 ;  though  their 
primary  fountains  must  at  last  be  sought  in  the  re- 
formation, the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  the 
English  revolution.  It  will  be  found  what  vast  con- 
sequences have  followed  the  exertions  of  American 
patriotism,  what  excitement  has  been  caused  by  its 
example,  and  bow  much  human  happiness  has  been 
increased  by  its  labours.  When  the  considemtion 
of  these  high  services  shall  be  divested  of  all  the 
envy  and  the  familiarity  of  contemporaneous  obser- 
vation, it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  scale 
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thej  will  be  placed,  compared  with  the  great  ac^ 
tioDs  of  history.  It  is  a  quaint  and  trite  remark,  that 
DO  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  servant,  and  on  the  same 
principle,  the  number  of  servile  or  of  feeble  minds, 
that  fill  up  the  ranks  of  society,  can  never  overlook 
the  petty  infirmities  which  come  within  their  scope  of 
intellect ;  and  are  quite  incapable  of  estimating  the 
character  of  eminent  men,  whose  memory  will  be 
preserved,  when  the  surroundii^  crowds  shall  have 
passed  into  the  same  oblivion  that  has  covered  the 
innumerable  millions  of  their  predecessors. 

While  the  plain  principles  of  justice  were  con- 
tended for  on  this  side  the  water,  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  open  manner,  and  with  a  steadiness  and 
inflexibility  suited  to  the  occasion,  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  was  encroackii^,  disingenuous  and  obscure, . 
arrogant  at  one  moment,  and  hesitating  at  another. 
Most  of  the  illustrious  names  in  modem  English  his- 
tory were  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  opposition. 

The  ministry  were,  through  the  whole  period, 
destitute  of  any  elevated  or  extensive  views,  though 
they  held  the  reins  of  power  at  a  moment,  when 
these  qualities  were  peculiarly  desirable.  They 
seem^  throughout  to  have  been  composed  of  intri* 
guing  courtiers,  or  mere  business  men,  without  genius 
or  energy  enough  to  carry  into  effect,  even  their  own 
narrow  and  tyrannical  system.    This  judgment  has 
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been  too  often  passed  upoii  them  to  be  now  reyer»- 
ed  The  instances  of  it  are  familiar  to  every  reader, 
but  the  following  description,  while  it  is  less  known, 
k  not  inferior  in  force  and  truth  to  most  others^ 
Sir  Samuel  Romillj,  in  a  speech  in  parliament  in 
1780,  thus  described  the  administration  that  pro- 
duced and  prosecuted  the  American  war. 

^  As  statesmen,  it  is  not  easj  to  distinguish  their 
characters ;  for  no  one  minister  has  appeigred  to  be 
the  author  of  any  particular  measure.  All  that  has 
been  done,  has  had  the  apparent  approbation  of  the 
whole  administration,  and  there  are  persons  who  go 
so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  real  authors  of  all  the 
proceedings  against  America  are  still  behind  the 
curtain.  Of  the  whole  administration,  however, 
taken  together,  the  prmcipal  characteristics  are 
want  of  system  and  irresolution.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, is  but  a  consequence  of  the  former.  Having 
little,  confined  views,  they  seem  never  from  the  first 
to  hare  formed  any  comprehensive  plan,  and  this 
original  defect  has  proportionally  increased  with  ill 
success ;  perplexed  and  confounded  with  the  mazes 
and  dangers  into  which  they  have  run,  like  child- 
ren, they  rather  turn  away  from  what  affrights 
them,  than  endeavour  to  prevent  it  They  ward 
off  the  present  evil  that  presses  on  them,  but  leave 
the  morrow  to  provide  for  itself ;  and  may  be  truly 
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said,  according  to  the  latin  phrase,  in  diem  vivere. 
Their  plan  of  operations,  (for  systems,  they  have 
none,)  changes  with  every  new  occurrence.  With 
every  various  accident,  every  various  passion  takes 
its  turns  to  rule  them.  Regarding  only  the  immedi^ 
ate  object  before  them,  they  magnify  its  importance^ 
and  are  now  confident  of  success,  now  plunged  bto 
despair.  The  idol  they  erected  yesterday,  is  cast 
down  to  day,  and  perhaps,  will  be  enshrined  again 
to-morrow.  In  prosperity,  they  are  proud,  contemp- 
tuous, and  overbearing;  in  adversity,  supple,  meait 
and  abject.  At  the  commencement  of  the  stru^le 
with  America,  they  treated  the  refractory  colonists 
as  a  despicable  gang  of  ruffians;  but  the  moment  a 
league  was  formed  with  France,  they  prostrated 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  those  rebels  they  had 
spumed,  and  offered  them  much  more  than  had 
ever  been  demanded.  But  the  panic  was  soon  disr 
sipated  by  a  gleam  of  success;  ministers  resumed 
confidence,  and  one  of  them  was  imprudent  enough 
to  hint  even  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  uncondi* 
tional  submission  was  alone  to  be  listened  to— ^tdf 
libet  impotens  sperare^  Jortunaque  dulci  ebrius.  Nay, 
but  last  winter,  flushed  with  the  successes  of  lord 
Cornwallis,  they  were  in  imagination  masters  of  all 
the  southern  provinces,  and  masters  so  absolute,  that 
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thej  thought  it  time  to  send  out  again  lord  Dun- 
more,  to  chastise,  not  to  goyem,  Virginia.^' 

No  study  can  be  more  useful  to  the  ingenpousV 
youth  of  the  United  States,  than  that  of  their  own 
history,  nor  any  examples  more  interesting  or  more 
safe  for  their  contemplation,  than  those  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  republic  Yet  it  may  be  feared 
that  this  department  is  too  much  neglected  by  them, 
or  only  superficially  examined.  There  are  certain  sen- 
timents indeed,  that  are  learned  by  rote,  while  a  few 
prominent  names  and  facts  are  known  and  repeated 
exclusively.  When  a  well  known  foreign  journal* 
in  all  the  triumph  of  insolent  ignorance,  asked, 
**  Who  Patrick  Henry  was  f^  we  only  smiled  at  its 
impertinence.  But  are  we  entirely  exempt  from 
the  reproach  of  neglecting  our  own  annals,  for  less 
raluable  histoiy  f\ 

*  Quarterly  Review. 

tit  ma  J  be  safely  aArmed  that  no  man  ean  thoroughly  understand  the  ori- 
gin of  the  American  Revolution,  without  a  critical  perusal  of  the  Mauaehu- 
sttU  State  Papertj  that  no  statesman  should  be  without  them,  no  lawyer  who 
pretends  to  rise  above  the  lowest  classes  of  the  profession,  should  be  destitute 
•f  a  copy,  yet  the  volume  that  was  published  two  years  since,  cost  only  a 
dollar,  and  almost  the  entire  edition  remains  on  the  printer^s  hands.  Nearly 
the  same  result  followed  the  republication  of  the  celebrated  essays  of  Aeron- 
ghu  and  MasMehwettenriSy  they  were  written  during  that  interesting  period, 
which  immediately  preceded  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  which  contain  the 
aiguments  on  each  side,  stated  with  great  learning  and  consummate  ability, 
forming  a  masterly  commentary  on  the  whole  hittoiy  of  Amencan  taxation 
and  the  rise  of  the  revolution. 
C 
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The  reader  aviH  be  disappointed,  if  he  expects 
to  find  in  this  rolame,  more  than  mere   fragmeBti 
of  the  life  of  James  Otis.     After  a  diligent  and  wide- 
ly   extended   search,  but    little  comparatively  has 
been  recovered  of  his  private  life,  or  of  his  public 
services;  yet  before  the  year  1770,  no  American, 
th.  Franklin  only  excepted,  was  so  much  known,  and 
so  often  naoied  in  the  other  colonies,  and  in  England. 
^  His  papers  have  all  perished,  none  of  his  speeches 
were  recorded,  and  be  himself  havii^  been  cut  off 
before  the  revolution  actually  commenced,  his  name 
is  connected  with  none  of  the  public  documents  that 
are  familiar  to  the  nation^     It  is  owing  to  this  com«> 
Vmation  of  circumstances,  that  the  most  learned,  the 
most    eloquent,  the    most  ardent,   the    most  mflu*^ 
ential  man  of  his  time,  is  now  so  little  known,  that 
to  many  persons  the  following  language  of  Presid^at 
Adams,  seemed  exaggerated.     ^  I  have  been  young, 
and  now  am  old,  and  I  solemnly  say,  I  have  never 
known  a  man  whose  love  of  his  country  was  mors 
ardent  or  sincere ;  never  one  who  suffered  so  much ; 
never  one,  whose  services  for  any  ten  years  ^  his 
life,,  were  so  important  and  essential  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  as  those    of   Mr.  Otis,  from   1760  to 
1770.*^    Language  equally  strong  was  used  by  the 
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bte  Chief  Justice  Daiia^  when  tpeakiog  of  hioaig 
m  one  of  bis  charges  to  a  grand  jury ;  and  sisiilaf 
opiniona  were  held  by  all  those  who  acted  with  hiin^ 
IumI  were  wttnesaes  to  bis  talents  and  iDAueace* 

His  mamscripts  being  all  lost^  a  more  cqpioiis  use 
has  been  consequently  made  of  some  of  hia  printed 
works  and  official  reports,  in  order  to  give  a  distinct 
idea  of  his  manner,  as  well  as  his  ability  and  services. 
A  more  accurate  impression  will  be  thus  obtained, 
than  could  be  received  of  most  men  from  their 
printed  works,  because  few  persons  were  more 
frank  and  fearless  in  giving  their  opinions  to  the 
public;  and  they  were,  besides,  thrown  off  so  rapid- 
ly, and  published  with  so  Kttte  rerision  or  correction, 
that  they  exhibit  a  very  lively  picture  of  his  mind. 
In  seeking  for  materials,  the  search  has  been  like 
attempting  to  recover  the  parts  of  a  mutilated  an* 
tique  statue ;  here  and  there  a  fragment  might  be 
found,  a  hand  in  one  place,  a  foot  in  another,  and 
though  we  might  confidently  exclaim,  Ex  pede  Her^ 
euUm  !  still  the  symmetry  of  an  entire  restoration 
is  hopeless. 

Some  sketches  are  given  of  his  colleagues,  but 
many  who  are  worthy  of  commemoration  are  omit- 
ted, because  the  volume  had  grown  beyond  the 
or^^inal  design.     Many  characteristic  and  interesting 
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anecdotes  of  the  same  period,  remain  to*be  collected. 
Many  curious  illustrations  of  individual  character  and 
of  historical  events  abound  in  that  era;  in  which,  like 
all  others  of  high  excitement,  the  lights  and  shadows 
are  strongly  cast,  and  the  actions  of  men  stand  for* 
ward  in  bold  relief. 

I- 


ItUroduetory    Remarki-^'Origin  of  the   Otis  FamUy^^Birth  and 
Education  of  Jama  Otis. 

Xhe  memorable  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  in  America,  which  in  its  progress  in- 
Tolved  the  chief  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
was  gradually  prepared  by  events,  and  by  the  situa- 
tion and  character  of  the  parties.  Circumstances 
had  slowly  developed,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  dis- 
cordant interests  of  the  parent  country,  and  the  colo- 
nies, and  convinced  thinking  men  in  both,  that  some 
change  must  ensue;  Whether  there  were  many 
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remedies  to  be  tried,  can  now  be  only  matter  oi 
speculation,  but  the  course  adopted  bj  the  British 
statesmen,  left  their  opponents  the  choice  of  only 
this  alternative, — entire  separation  or  political  servi- 
tude. T.le  crisis  had  been  too  long  foreseen  to  de- 
ter by  its  magnitude,  and  too  well  understood  to 
permit  hesitation.  Respectful,  and  even  imploring 
petitions,  were  followed  by  angry  discussions  and 
stern  protests :  to  these  succeeded  the  scenes  of 
actual  warfare.  The  whole  action  advanced  with  a 
slowness  of  movement,  and  progressive  increase  of 
interest,  that  were  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  a 
drama,  whose  s{>ectators  were  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  consequences  of  which  were  to  have 
a  wider  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  mankind,  than 
any  event  in  modern,  or  perhaps  in  ancient  times. 

For  a  war  of  this  nature  every  species  of  exertion 
was  required.     The  most  profound  and  earnest  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  principles  of  government,  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  naturally  preced- 
ed and  for  a  time  accompanied,  the  struggle  in  the 
field.    Talents  of  all  kinds  were  put  in  requisition,  and 
as  the  elTort  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  was  not  made 
for  territory  or  plunder,  but  for  principle,  the  know- 
ledge, the  zeal,  the  firmness  of  the  citizens   in  their 
civil  capacity,   were  no  less  necessary  to  their  suc- 
cess, than  bravery  and  skill  in  arms.     The  features 
of  civil  and  foreign  warfare  were  blended.     It  was 
a  civil  war,  as  it  was  carried  on  against  subjects  who 
renounced  their  allegiance  ;^t  was  foreign  in  some 
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of  its  aspects,  because  it  was  waged  by  the  mother 
country,  amongst  distant  settlements,  to  whose  in- 
habitants the  invading  troops  appeared  like  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  came  to  spoil  them  without  re- 
morse. 

In  the  ordinary  disputes  of  party,  or  the  quarrels 
between  nations,  it  little  affects  reputation,  on  which 
side  men  may  happen  to  be.  The  objects  in  dis- 
pute are  then  narrow  am^  transient;  the  party 
which  is  In  the  shade,  at  one  moment,  may  bask  in 
the  sunshine  at  the  next ;  the  fortress  or  province 
that  is  lost  in  one  war  may  be  regained  in  another ; 
while  the  statesmen  and  commanders  who  are  at 
the  head  of  operations  cause  no  peculiar  result  by 
their  efforts,  and  their  names  being  connected  with 
no  great  era  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  merely  serve 
to  swell  the  common  annals  of  the  world,  without 
attracting  any  stroi^  interest  or  lasting  remem- 
brance. 

The  American  revolution  furnishes  an  impressive 
lesson,  to  shew  how  different  are  the  consequences, 
when  the  contest  is  one,  that  forms  an  epoch  in 
history,  by  its  permanent  influence  on  the  interests 
of  the  human  race.  The  choice  between  parties  at 
such  a  crisis  is  of  vast  moment ;  it  involves  home, 
fame  and  country — Oblivion  may  be  mercy  to  the 
vanquished ;  and  magnanimous  minds  will  grant  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  were  honest  though  misled; 
while  their  fortunate  rivals  are  borne  in  triumph 
through  the  nation  they  have  saved.  By  this 
mighty  event,  one  party  became  the  citizens  of  the 
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freest  nation  upon  earth :  while  the  unfortunate  frag- 
ments of  the  other,  were  doomed  to  exile  from  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  forming  a  sort  of  political  ex- 
travasation, and  were  rewarded  for  all  their  sacrifi- 
ces by  an  eleemosynary  pension,  or  by  a  grant  of 
lands  in  some  bleak  region  of  colonial  subserviency. 
The  talents  of  the  individuals  may  have  been  equal ; 
yet  in  this  case,  the  names  on  one  side  are  already 
forgotten,  while  those  on  the  other  are  daily  acquir- 
ii^  renown,  by  the  wider  experience  of  the  advan- 
tages they  obtained  for  their  country.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  great  leaders  in  the  American  revolution, 
are  gradually  emerging  from  the  jealous  level  of 
their  own  times.  As  this  sinks  away,  they  will  be- 
come daily  more  conspicuous,  and  when  their  con- 
temporary age  shall  be  enrolled  among  the  past ; 
these  founders  of  a  nation  will  remain  the  lofty 
land-marks  of  history,  sublime  as  the  mountains  of 
the  globe  appeared  in  all  their  majestic  elevation, 
after  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  subsided. 

The  philosophical  observer  will  not  often  believe 
in  prodigies,  nor  imagine  that  the  powers  of  human 
intellect  greatly  vary  at  diflFerent  periods.  While 
the  envious  detract  from  all  merit,  he  will  render 
justice  to  great  services  without  being  impelled  by 
a  blind  admiration.  No  age  perhaps  has  been 
wholly  deficient  in  men,  who  were  capable  of  reach- 
ing the  highest  attainments,  or  performing  the  no- 
blest actions,  yet  it  is  only  some,  congenial  seasons 
that  call  these  faculties  into  exercise,  and  afford  to 
superior  minds  the  opportunity  of  connecting  their 
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names  with  enduring  recollections.  It  is  eminent 
good  fortune  for  such  minds  to  exist  in  those  times, 
when  some  lasting  improvement  is  taking  place  in 
human  afi&irs ;  when  principles  are  to  be  established, 
that  will  spread  and  develope  themselves  through  a 
long  succession  of  ages.  The  American  revolution 
constitutes  one  of  the  epochs  from  which  will  bo 
dated  a  vast  amelioration  in  the  destiny  of  man : 
and  the  fame  of  many  illustrious  men  who  were  en- 
engaged  in  its  cause,  will  continually  increase  as  the 
operation  of  its  consequences  is  extended.  Their 
talents  and  virtuea  were  exhibited  in  the  senate  or 
the  camp,  in  the  forum  or  the  fields  yvith  undaunted 
zeal  and  heroic  constancy.  One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  these  patriots  for  his  civil  services,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  and  bcJdest  asserters  of  the  great  / 
principles  Which  led  to  our  national  existence,  was 
Jambs  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  to  whose  life  and  cha- 
racter this  volume  is  devoted. 

The  family  of  Otis  has  produced  some  eminent 
persons,  and  its  several  branches  are  now  widely 
extended.  They  all  derived  their  origm  from  John 
Otis,  who  came  over  from  England  with  his  family, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Colony,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Hingham.  His  grandson 
John  Otis*  was  bom  A.  D.  1657  and  removed  when 
a  young  man  to  Barnstable,  where  his  talents  soon 
made  him  the  most  respectable  individual  in  the 

•  See  Appendix  B. 
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county :  He  was  eighteen  yeai's  at  the  head  of  itf 
militia,  twenty  years  a  representative,  and  for  twen- 
ty one  years  in  the  Council  of  the  Province.  He  was 
also  for  thirteen  years  chief  Judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  also  Judge  of  Probate ;  a  combination  of 
offices  sometimes  enjoyed  by  the  same  individual  in 
the  early  stages  of  our  settlements,  before  the  popu- 
lation became  crowded,  and  when  the  functions  of 
office  did  not  require  incessant  labour.  The  success- 
ful discharge  of  such  various  employments  is  an  evi- 
dence of  his  capacity  and  integrity,  which  joined  to 
his  wit  and  affability  secured  him  great  influence  : 
he  died  November  30th,  1727.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  known  in  public  life,  John  and  James.  John 
Otis  was  a  representative  for  Barnstable ;  and  after- 
wards of  the  Council  till  his  death  in  1756.  James 
Otis,  bom  in  1702,  was  a  man  of  great  distinction  and 
influence,  but  more  indebted  to  the  native  energy  of 
his  mind,  than  to  a  regular  education,  for  the  acquire- 
ments he  possessed.  He  became  eminent  at  the 
bar,  and  was  at  one  period  a  candidate  for  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  circumstance  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  more  particularly  here- 
after. 

He  married  Mary  Allyne  in  Connecticut,  and  had 
thirteen  children,  five  sons  and  eight  daughters, 
several  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  second  son, 
Joseph,  remained  at  Barnstable,  where  his  children 
held  different  public  offices,  and  one  of  them  now 
mhabits    the    family   mansiop    at   Great    Marshes, 
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Samuel  Allyne  was  his  youngest  son.  Of  the  daugh- 
ters, Mercy,  the  eldest,  married  General  James 
Warren  of  Plymouth,  and  Mary  married  Mr.  John 
Gray,  the  other  daughters  died  unmarried. 

His  employment  in  public  stations  was  affected  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  by  the  course  followed 
by  his  celebrated  son.  He  was  at  one  period  a  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Judge  of  Probate,  joinii^ 
to  these  offices  that  of  Colonel  of  the  Militia,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him.  Colonel  Otis,  as  he 
was  generally  called,  was  several  times  negatived  as 
a  Councillor,  by  Governor  Bernard  ;  but  being  con- 
stantly rechosen,  was  afterwards  approved  by 
Governor  Hutchinson,  and  sat  at  the  Council  Board 
during  the  first  years  of  the  war.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  November  1778. 

James  Otis,  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  James  Otis 
of  Barnstable,  descended  in  the  fifth  generation 
from  John  Otis,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
was  bom  in  the  family  mansion  at  Great  Marshes, 
in  what  is  now  called  West  Barnstable,  the  5th  day 
of  February  1724-5.  His  father,  having  always 
regretted  his  own  want  of  a  classical  education,  was 
the  more  anxious  that  his  children  should  have  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  secure  all  its  advantages.  His  son 
therefore  was  prepared  for  college  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  entered  at  Cambridge  in  June,  1739 
During  the  two  first  years  of  his  college  life,  his 
natural  ardour  and  vivacity  made  his  society  much 
courted  bj  the.  elder  students,  and   engieiged  him 
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more  in  amoBement  than  in  study ;  but  he  changed 
his  course  in  the  junior  year,  and  though  yet  in  his 
boyhood,  began  thenceforward  to  give  indications  of 
great  talent  ^nd  power  of  application.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1743,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  due 
course,  three  years  afterwards.  The  only  record 
of  his  haying  any  part  in  the  public  college  exer- 
cises, is  that  of  a  syllogistic  disputation  on  receiving 
his  first  degree. 

The  period  is  past  when  any  traits  of  his  youth  can 
be  known  from  personal  observation.  All  the  per* 
sons  who  might  have  cherished  in  their  memory  such 
incidents  of  his  early  years,  as  at  that  period  often 
indicate  the  future  character  of  eminent  men,  have 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  The  few  traditions  that 
can  now  be  gleaned  are  extremely  scanty.  At 
school,  and  at  college  excepting  his  first  two  years, 
he  was  serious  in  his  habits  and  steady  in  applica- 
tion. When  he  came  home  from  the  latter  during 
the  vacations,  he  was  so  devoted  to  his  books,  that 
he  was  seldom  seen,  and  the  near  neighbours  to  his 
father's  dwelling  would  sometimes  only  remark  his 
return,  after  he  had  been  at  home  a  fortnight. 
Though  enveloped  in  his  studies,  and  marked  with 
some  of  the  gravity  and  abstraction,  natural  to 
severe  application,  he  would  occasionally  discover 
the  wit  and  humour,  which  formed  afterwards  strik- 
ing ingredients  in  his  character.  A  small  party  of 
young  people  being  assembled  one  day  at  his  father's 
house,  when  he  was  at  home  during  a  college  vaca- 
tion, he  had  taken  a  slight  part  m  their  sports,  when 
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after  much  persuasion,  they  induced  him  to  play  a 
country  dance  for  them  with  his  violin,  on  which  in^ 
strument  he  then  practised  a  little.  The  set  was 
made  up,  and  after  they  were  fairly  engaged,  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  holding  up  his  fiddle  and  bow, 
exclaimed  ^  So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  so  danced  the 
Inrutes  T'  and  then  tossing  aside  the  instrument,  rush- 
ed into  the  garden,  followed  by  the  disappointed 
revellers,  who  were  obliged  to  convert  their  mtend- 
ed  dance,  into  a  frolicksome  chase  after  the  fugi- 
tive musician. 


eimtiter  XX. 

His  Prepar(Uion  for  the  Study  of  Law—LtiUr  on  that  Subject-^ 
His  Entrance  into  the  Profession — Literary  Pursuits — Two  Pri* 
vote  Letters^^His  Marriage  and  FamUyr'Professumal  Anecdotes. 

After  leaving  college  in  174S,  Otis  devoted 
eighteen  m^Hiths  to  the  pursuit  of  various  branches 
of  literature,  previously  to  entering  on  the  study  of 
jurisprudence.  He  always  regretted  that  he  had 
not  given  a  loi^r  time  to  the  acquisition  of  general 
knowledge,  before  he  directed  his  attention  exclu- 
sively to  reading  law.  The  learning  he  acquired  in 
this  preparatory  study,  was  afterwards  of  the  great- 
est use  to  him.     He  inculcated  on  his  pupils  as  a 
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maiiaiv  ^  that  a  lawyer  ought  neyer  to  be  without 
a  volume  of  natural  or  public  law,  or  moral  philoso> 
phy,  on  his  table,  or  in  his  pocket''  His  own  ex- 
pressions in  the  following  letter,  will  place  this  sub- 
ject in  a  strong  light:  though  only  a  sketch  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  course  he  recom- 
mends, yet  they  are  ably  stated  and  come  from  him 
with  peculiar  weight.  The  letter  was  addressed  to 
his  father,  on  the  subject  of  his  youi^er  brother* 
Samuel  AUyne  Otis  studying  law.  It  was  written 
in  1760,  and  may  be  inserted  here  appropriately, 
though  it  is  anticipating  the  regular  course  of  dates. 
In  conversing  with  his  brother  on  the  subject  of  this 
study  and  speaking  of  the  books  in  this  science  and 
its  modem  improvements,  he  told  him,  ^  that  Black- 
itone's  Commentaries  would  have  saved  him  seven 
years  labour  poring  over  and  delving  in  black  let- 
ter." 

**  It  is  with  sincerest  pleasure  I  find  my  brother 
Samuel  has  well  employed  his  time  during  his  resi- 
dence at  home,  I  am  sure  you  don't  think  the  time 
long  he  is  spending  in  his  present  course  of  studies, 
since  it  is  past  all  doubt  they  are  not  only  ornamen- 
tal and  useful,  but  indispensably  necessary  prepara- 
torys  for  the  figure  I  hope  one  day,  for  his  and  your 
sake,  as  well  as  my  own,  to  see  him  make  in  the 

•Samuel  AU]me  Otis  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Harrard  University  in 
1759.  He  became  a  merchant;  and  at  the  first  organization  of  the 
Federal  Government,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  office  he  held  through  all  the  changes  of  parties  till  his 
death  in  1814.  The  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  now  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  is  his  eldest  son. 
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profeseion,  he  is  determined  to  pursue.  I  am  sure 
the  year  and  a  half  I  spent  in  the  same  waj^^fter 
leaving  the  academy,  was- as  well  spent  as  any  part 
of  my  life ;  and  I  shall  always  lament  that  I  did  not 
take  a  year  or  two  further  for  more  general  in- 
quiries in  the  arts  and  sciences,  before  I  sat  down  to 
the  laborious  study  of  the  laws  of  my  country.  My 
brother's  judgment  canU  at  present  be  supposed  to 
be  ripe  enough  for  so  severe  an  exercise,  as  the 
proper  reading  and  well  digesting  the  common  law. 
Very  sure  I  am,  if  he  should  stay  a  year  or  two  from 
the  time  of  his  degree,  before  he  begins  with  the 
law,  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  prepress  in 
one  week,  than  he  could  now,  without  a  miracle,  in 
six.  Early  and  short  clerkships  and  a  premature 
rushing  into  practice,  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge in  the  theory  of  law,  have  blasted  the  hopes 
of,  (and  ruined  the  expectations  formed  by  the  pa- 
rents of)  most  of  the  students  in  the  profession,  who 
have  fell  within  my  observation  for  these  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  past.'' 

^  I  hold  it  to  be  of  vast  importance  that  a  young 
man  should  be  able'to  make  some  eclat  at  his  open- 
ing, which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  one  under 
twenty  five  :  missing  of  this  is  very  apt  to  discourage 
and  dispirit  him,  and  what  is  of  worse  consequence, 
may  prevent  the  application  of  clients  ever  after.  It 
has  been  observed  before  I  was  bom,  if  a  man  don't 
obtain  a  character  in  any  profession  soon  after  hia 
first  appearance,  he  hardly  will  ever  obtain  one* 
The  bulk  of  mankind,  I  need  not  inform  you,  who 
3 
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have  conversed  with,  studied  and  found  mai^  of 
them  put,  are  a  gaping  crew,  and  like  little  children 
and  all  other  gazing  creatures,  won't  look  long  upon 
ooe  object  which  gives  them  pleasure ;  much  less 
will  they  seek  for  entertainment  where  they  have 
been  twice  or  thrice  disappointed.  The  late  emi- 
^ent  Mr.  John  Beed,  who,  by  some,  has  been  per- 
haps justly  esteemi^  the  greatest  conmion  lawyer 
this  cont^ient  ever  saw,  was,  you  know,  mai^  years 
a  dergymao,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  forty,  be<- 
fore  he  began  the  practice,  if  not  before  he  began 
the  study,  of  the  law.  Sir  Peter  King,  formerly 
Lord  high  Chancellor  of.  England,  kept  a  grocer's 
shop  till  he  was  tum'd  of  thirty,  then  fe|l  into  an 
acquaintance  with  the  immortal  John  Locke,  who 
discovered  a  genius  in  him,  advised  him  to  books 
and  assisted  in  his  education ;  after  which  he  took 
to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  and  finally  attained 
to  the  highest  place,  to  which  his  royal  master 
could  advance  a  lawyer.  I  think  I  have  been  told 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  or  some  one  of 
the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  was  a  bankrupt,  and  in 
the  Fleet  prison  for  debt,  before  he  even  dreamed 
of  being  a  lawyer.  I  mention  these  instances,  not 
as  arguments  to  prove  it  would  be  most  eligible  to 
stay  till  thirty  or  forty,  before  a  man  begins  the 
study  of  a  profession  he  is  to  live  by ;  but  this  infe- 
rence I  think  very  fairly  follows,  that  those  gentle- 
men availed  themselves  much  of  the  ripeness  of 
their  judgments  when  they  began  this  study,  and 
made  much  swifter  progress  than  a  young  man  of 
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twenty  with  all  the  genias  in  the  world  coukl  do;  or 
they  would  hare  been  approaching  stiperaimuation, 
before  they  could  be  equipped  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  learning,  once  to  gire  hope  for  the  suc- 
cess they  found,  and  then  such  hope  would  vanish, 
unless  they  could  get  a  new  lease  of  life  and  under- 
standmg*'' 

**  I  hare  formed  rery  sanguine  hopes  from  Sam- 
uel's pursuii^  the  plan  I  have  taken  a  little  paois  to 
project  for  him;  and  flatter  myself,  that  though  I 
am  not  wholly  disinterested  in  this  matter,  yet  I 
come  as  near  beii^  so,  as  can  be  expected  from  maa 
—The  great  point  m  view  with  regard  to  myself, 
for  this  you  have  taught  me  by  your  excellent  ex- 
ample to  consider  my  children,  k  in  short  this :  I 
have  one  son  who  may  live  to  be  to  Samuel,  what 
Samuel  is  in  one  respect  at  least  to  me,  and  his 
uncle's  wishes  may  be  of  more  importance  to  him, 
than  those  of  an  elder  brother  can  be  to  his  uncle. 
And  as  in  the  commcx)  course  of  things  I  have  not 
so  great  a  probability  of  seeing  this  son  so  far,  or  so 
well  advanced  in  life,  as  I  hope  you  will  see  all 
yours,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  secure  him  so  far  as  is 
in  my  power,  such  a  friend  and  instructor  as  may,  as 
much  as  is  possible,  supply  the  place  of  a  father ;  and 
I  know  no  better  way  of  effecting  this,  than  by  spar- 
ing no  pains  in  seeking  the  intellectual  welfare  of  the 
unde,  who,  had  the  ability  and  integrity  of  my  in- 
structors been  equal  to  the  paternal  care  and  libe- 
rality of  the  best  of  fathers,  would  have  found  a 
better  assistant  through  the  pleasant  though  long 
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journies  of  science,  than  I  ever  can  expect  to  furnish 
him  with,  in  yielding  him  my  well  meant,  however 
weak  endeavours.'' 

In  1745  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Gridley,*  at  that  time  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  the  Province.  After  completing  hig 
studies  under  him,  he  went  to  Plymouth,  was  first 
admitted  to  th^  bar  of  that  county,  and  entered 
•there  upon  the  practice.  But  the  narrow  range  of 
country  business  could  not  long  detain  a  character 
like  his,  from  appearing  on  a  scene  more  suited  to 
bis  powers.  After  two  years  residence  at  Ply- 
mouth, which  were  occupied  more  in  study  than  in 
practice,t  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  very  soon  rose 
to  the  first  rank  in  his  profession.     His  business  as 

*  Jeremiah  Gridley  was.  one  of%he  principal  lawyers  and  civilians  of  this 
Hme.  He  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  College  in  1725.  He  came  to  Boston 
as  an  assistant  in  the  Grammar  School,  for  some  time  p.eached  occasionally ; 
but  turning  his  attention  to  the  law,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  the  p<-ofe»- 
sion.  He  set  on  foot  a  weekly  journal,  in  1732,  called  the  Rehearsal,  ii| 
which  he  wrote  on  various  literary  as  well  as  political  subjects,  but  it  lasted 
only  one  year.  He  was  a  whig  in  politics,  and  as  a  representative  from 
Brookline  in  the  General  Court,  opposed  the  measures  of  the  Ministry.  He 
was  however  appointed  Attorney  General,  when  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  pro- 
■}oted  to  the  bench,  and  in  that  capacity  was  obliged  to  defend  the  famous 
**  Writs  of  Assistance,''  in  which  he  was  opposed  and  wholly  confuted  by  his 
pupil,  Otis.  He  was  a  Colonel  of  the  Militia,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Free 
Masons,  and  belonged  to  some  other  d^aritable  associations.  He  died  in  Bos^ 
ton  September  7th,  1767.— £7io/. 

t  He  lived  in  Plymouth  in  1748  and  1749,  and  kept  his  office  in  the  main 
street;  bis  name  does  not  appear  on  the  rccoids  of  the  Town,  except  in  a  tax 
bill  in  1748,  where  he  is  rated  at  "  iO..  personal  estate  and  faculty,"  but  it 
H  found  frequently  on  the  records  of  the  Court,  ior  those  two  years,  as  being 
*^of  Plymouth.^— In  Boston  he  occipied  successively  three  diflferent  houses, 
oqe  in  School  street,  on  the  Noith  sidi^,  next  to  tlie  county  property,  the  house 
in  Couyt  Street  which  belongs  to  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  and  the  hpuM 
pt^  tl|e  south  tide  of  the  western  entrance  to  Bowdoin  Square . 
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A  lawyer  became  very  extensive,  and  his  reputation 
was  firmly  established  for  learning,  eloquence  and 
the  most  high  minded  integrity.  He  was  soon 
generally  known  in  many  of  the  other  colonies,  and 
often  consulted  from  a  distance ;  at  one  time  he 
yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations  that  were  made  to 
him  to  proceed  to  Halifax  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  three  men  accused  of  piracy^ 
whom  he  defended  so  ably  as  to  procure  their  ac- 
quittal. On  this  occasion  he  received  a  fee,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  given  to  any  advocate  in  the  Province.  This 
compensation  however,  would  have  been  an  inade- 
quate motive  for  accepting  such  a  commission, 
if  there  had  not  been  joined  to  it  the  flattering  com- 
pliment of  being  sought  from  afar,  and  the  increase 
of  reputation  that  naturally  attended  on  such  a  dis-* 
tinction. 

Through  all  his  professional  engagements,  he  still 
retained  his  taste  for  literature,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  the  sure  foundation  of  accomplished 
scholarship.  To  aid  the  cultivation  of  classical 
learning,  he  supplied  a  deficiency  which  then  exist- 
ed, by  composing  a  treatise  entitled  ^  The  Rudi- 
menis  of  Latin  Prosody^  with  a  dissertation  oh  Let- 
ters, and  the  principles  of  Harmony,  in  poetic  and 
prosaic  composition,  collected  from  the  best  wri- 
ters;'' which  was  published  in  1760.*  This  work 
forms  a  very  complete  treatise  ;  and  if  it  were  used 
JO  all  our  latin  schools  at  the  present  day,  the  stu- 
-  ,j  . 
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dedts  might  hereafter  escape  the  reproaches  to 
which  thej  are  too  generally  obnoxioue  from'  their 
neglect  of  prosody.  He  also  composed  a  similar 
Work  on  Greek  prosody,  which  remained  in  manu- 
script ;  and  perished  with  all  the  rest  of  his  papers. 
He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Greek  poets^ 
particularly  of  Homer,  and  used  to  say,  it  was  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  read  poetry  in  afty  language  without  a 
thorcaigh  knowledge  of  its  prosody.  When  the 
wish  was  si^ested  by  a  friend  to  whom  he  had 
lent  the  treatise,  that  it  should  be  printed ;  he  said 
**  there  were  no  Greek  types  in  the  country,  or  if 
there  were  that  no  printer  knew  how  to  set  them«^' 
His  o^her  writings  were  political  and  will  be  noticed 
hereafter  in  regular  order. 

His  literary  taste  was  formed  and  matured  by  the 
most  thorough  classical  study^  and  his  tenets  in  critir 
cism  were  those  of  the  old  school.  He  was  fond 
of  the  society  of  young  people,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
dulgent and  instructiye.  At  a  certain  period  it  was 
the  fashion  to  a  degree  of  affectation,  for  many 
young  men,  to  be  talking  about  poetry  and  citic^ 
verses,  but  altogether  from  the  English  poets  of  the 
day.  To  a  young  gentleman^  who  was  particularly 
mtimate  b  his  family,  he  remarked,  ^  These  lads 
are  very  fond  of  talkii^  about  poetry,  and  repeat- 

*  The  lertt  Jtunes  Perkins,  Esq.  of  Boston,  who  was  intimate  in  Mr.  Otis^s 
family.  Mr.  Perkins  has  deceased  since  the  passage  in  the  text  was  written. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  tmibent  merchants  in  the  Cnited  States,  and  di9> 
tinguished  not  only  by  uprightness  and  intelligence  in  h\A  profession,  but  by 
a  taste  for  literature  and  attachment  to  iu  interests.  He  will  be  remembered 
far  etreral  liberal  donations  to  public  institutions* 


t 


>     -      >.. 


Ot/u.Mn^.  Jan'^ij^cTLH.p.j'j . 
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ing  passages  of  it ;  the  poets  they  quote  I  know 
nothii^  of,  but  do  you  take  care,  James,  that  you 
don't  give  into  this  folly.  If  you  want  to  read  poe- 
try, read  Shakespeare,  Miltcm,  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  throw  all  the  rest  in  the  fire,  these  are  all  that 
are  worth  reading.*' 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  one  to  hi« 
brother,  and  the  other  to  his  father.  Though  they 
relate  only  to  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  private 
life,  they  are  inserted  here,  because  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  copies  of  letters  of  business  in  an 
•  imperfect  letter-book,  these  brief  and  familiar  epis- 
tles are  almost  the  only  vestiges  in  his  own  hand 
writing,  of  his  most  extensive  corr^pondence, 

BOSTON,   OCTOBEE  11th,  1752. 

<<PKAm  BROTHSRy 

**  I  H/LVB  sent  you  what  you  wrote  for ;  the  but- 
tons are  more  fashionable  than  plain.  I  would  have 
sent  you  a  better  whip,  but  that  you  would  not  go 
to  the  price  for  one  of  the  best.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
by  your  letter  that  you  are  yet  so  weak.  I  am  no 
physician,  as  I  could  wish,  but  recommend  the  ad- 
vice of  Sir  William  Temple,  which  is,  care,  tempe- 
rance and  patience.  Whatever  you  do,  engage  in 
no  pursuit  of  business  till  you  find  yourself  strong ; 
even  thinking  with  any  degree  of  intenseness  may  be 
prejudicial.  If  you  can,  bring  yourself  to  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  cheerfulness,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that 
bodily  infirmities  may  some  times  be  greatly  allayed, 
if  not  removed,  by  gettii^  the  mind  into  the  easy^ 
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facetious  frame — but  above  all  things  abstain  from 
meat  of  anj  kind,  and  from  any  thing  stronger  than 
beer.  I  know  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  doctors* 
I  hope  with  God's  blessing  to  see  you  ere  long  in  a 
better  situation  of  health  than  ever  you  was,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will  be,  if  you  once  get  the  better  of 
your  present  indisposition. 

I  am  your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  OTIS. 

JOSEPH   onS,  ES<1.'' 

BOSTON,   APRIL   3d,  1758. 

*HOirQJTRKD  SIR, 

"  Since  mine  of  this  morning  I  have  been  sent  for 
by  the  Governor,  upon  the  receipt  of  yours  by  Mr. 
Coffin,  and  he  hath  sent  the  enclosed  orders.  He 
thinks  it  as  strange  as  you  do,  that  they  don't  know 
their  own  minds  at  York,  however  he  saith  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  obey  orders,  and  whatever 
extraordinary  expences  accrue  you  shall  be  allowed, 
and  that  you  may  draw  on  him  for  money  as  you 
want  it.  By  his  order  I  send  Barker  with  this,  which 
will  all  go  into  your  account  as  it  ought ;  I  received 
these  orders  at  sunset,  and  have  desired  Barker  to 
ride  all  night,  for  fear  of  any  delay — as  our  Court 

*  The  style  of  this  address  is  a  trait  of  former  manners.  Our  puritan  an- 
testors  and  their  descendants  down  to  the  last  generation,  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  children,  discouraged  familiarity  :  a  severe  resttaint  was  imposed 
on  them,  and  their  duty  was  exhibited  in  the  line  of  submissive  reverenca 
rather  than  in  that  of  endearing  affection.  To  have  appeared  unconstrained 
in  the  company  of  a  parent,  or  to  have  used  the  style  of  modern  times  in  wri- 
tin^  ''  My  dear  Father,'*  instead  of  *'  Honoured  Sir,**  would  have  been  coa- 
sidertd  indecorous,  and  a  subversion  of  all  discipline  and  respect. 
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sits  tcMnorrow  and  my  affairs  here  are  situated,  I 
could  not  come  to  Plymouth — Since  my  last  hare 
received  fifty  shillings  for  Lot  Case's  gun  which 
brother  Joseph  knew  nothing  of,  not  having  the 
certificate,  so  remains  due  to  me  10  shillings  besides 
what  he  is  willing  to  allow  me  for  my  trouble, 
which  don't  care  much  about 

I  am  your  dutiful  son, 

JAMES  OTIS. 

HON.  Jims  OTIS,  BARH8TABLE. 

In  the  sprii^  of  the  year  1755  he  married  Miss 
Ruth  Cunningham,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
merchant.  The  lady  was  very  beautiful,  and  was 
possessed  of  a  dowry  which  in  those  times  was  con^- 
sidered  very  large.  They  had  three  children,  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  The  son  was  named  James, 
after  his  father ;  he  was  a  boy  of  very  bright  parts, 
and  some  eccentricity,  but  his  career  was  terminate 
ed  before  a  just  estimate  could  be  made  of  his  cha- 
racten  He  entered  at  the  beginning  of^the  war,  as 
a  volunteer  midshipman,  and  died  after  being  a 
short  time  in  the  service,  before  he  was  eighteea 
The  eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  married  Captain 
Brown,  an  officer*  in  the  English  army,  of  a  good 
family  in  Lincolnshire,  who,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  coming  into  possession  of  a  handsome  pro- 

*  Mr.  Brown  wus  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  he  was  then  a 
Lieutenant,  was  promoted,  and  afterwardt  placed  in  command  of  one  of  tbf 
fortrewef  on  the  coast  of  England. 
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pertj,  resigned  his  commission.  Mrs.  Brown  left 
the  country  with  her  husband  during  the  war,  and 
did  not  return  to  it  again  except  for  a  short  risit  in 
1792.     This  lady  was  in  1821,  still  liring  a  widow 

^  in  England.  The  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  married 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  General  Lincoln*''*' 
This  gentleman  was  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
gave  promise  of  great  distinction,  but  died  deeply 
regretted  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  eight.  His 
widow,  who  possessed  fine  talents  and  an  agreeaUe 
character,  died  suddenly  at  Cambridge  in  1806. 
They  had  two  sons,  Benjamin  a  physician,  and  James 
Otis  Lincoln,  a  lawyer,  who  like  their  father,  were 
cut  off  prematurely ;  the  elder  died  in  August  1813, 
and  the  younger  in  August  1818,  leaving  a  widow 
and  two  children. 

Few  characters  could  be  more  unlike  than  those 

;  of  Mr.  Otis  and  his  wife,  yet  they  were  attached  to 
each  other.  Beautiful,  placid  and  formal,  she  was 
suited  to  the  calm  and  monotonous  routine  of  a 
quiet  existence,  while  his  ardent  mind,  impetuous 
genius,  and  energetic  will,  qualified  him  to  direct  the 
leading  events  in  a  great  crisis  of  national  affairs. 
Her  feelings  too  were  not  in  sympathy  with  his,  on 
political  topics :  the  consequence  was  shewn  in  the 

*  General  Lincoln,  who  commanded  in  Carolina  and  capitulated  aC 
Charleston :  afterwards  received  the  sword  of  Lord  Cornwallis  when  his 
army  surrendered  at  York-Town.  As  a  military  man,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  revolutionary  array ;  and  as  a  private  individual  he 
had  that  union  of  simple  dignity  and  benevolent  courtesy,  which  mark  the 
gentleman :  as  a  citizen  he  was  one  of  the  most  estimable  that  Massachusetts 
ever  possessed.  An  account  of  his  life,  remarkably  well  Wi  itten,  may  be  found 
in  tlie  3d  Vol.  2d  series,  of  the  Mass.  His.  Soc.  Collections. 
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marriage  of  her  eldest  daughter  with  a  British  offi- 
cer, which  took  place  after  his  unfortunate,  mental 
disorder.     An  alliance   of  this  kind,  though  there 
were  no  personal  objections  to  the  individual,  and  in 
this   case   the    match   was  unexceptionable,   would 
have  been  most  repugnant  to  his  feelings ;  and  af- 
forded one  of  the  examples  to  shew,  how  cruellj 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  especially  of  civil  war,  in- 
terfere with  the  natural  affections  of  mankind,  and 
carry  confusion  and  bitterness  among  the  dearest 
connections  of  private  life.     In  his  unfortunate  state 
of  mind,  when  reason  could  not  exert  its  influence  to 
«ubdue  prejudice  and  hatred,  this  marriage  was  al- 
ways a  subject  of  exasperation*     His  wife,  though  . 
exposed  to  many  painful  trials,  from  his  misfortune, 
never  lost   her   tenderness    and   respect   for   him. 
While  amidst  all  the  diminution  of  income  and  em- 
barrassment of  his  private  affairs,  from  neglecting  his 
own  concerns  to  take  care  of  those  of  the  public,  he 
•acredly  preserved  the  fortune  he  received  with 
her^  and  after  her  decease,  which  was  very  sudden, 
on  November  15th,   1789,  in  her  60th  year,  it  was 
divided  between  her  daughters. 

In  connection  with  these  family  notices,  a  brief 
account  of  his  sister,  a  very  distinguished  woman 
may  be  here  introduced.  This  sister,  Mercy  Otis, 
married  the  Hoa  James  Warren  of  Plymouth,  a  de-? 
scendant  of  some  of  the  first  and  most  respectable 
pilgrims,  who  founded  the  Plymouth  colony.  General 
Warren  and  his  wife  were  both  of  them  earnestly 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  in  which  he 
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rendered  manj  efficieDt  services,  one  of  suflkient 
utilitjy  to  connect  his  name  with  that  event  in  a 
lasting  manner.  He  was  the  author  of  the  scheme 
for  forming  Committees  of  Correspondence,  which 
he  communicated  to  Samuel  Adams,  in  1773,  who 
was  making  htm  a  visit.  Mr.  Adams  consulted  with 
his  friends  on  his  return  to  Boston,  the  plan  was 
adopted,  spread  with  rapidity  throughout  all  the 
colonies,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  me- 
chanical means,  for  tinitii^  and  directing  public  sen- 
timent in  favour  of  the  Revolution.  He  filled 
many  honourable  and  responsible  staticms,*  and  died 
at  Plymouth  in  November,  1808,  in  the  eighty  third 
year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Warren  had  much  of  the 
same  ardour  of  character  that  distin^ished  her 
brother,  and  their  political  sympathies  were  in  com- 
plete unison.  With  a  husband  who  was  earnestly 
engaged  against  the  arbitrary  designs  that  brought 
on  the  revolution ;  and  with  a  brother,  who  was  for 
so  many  years  the  chief  leader  and  adviser  in  all  the 
councils  of  opposition,  she  could  not  fail  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  principles  and  occurrences 
of  that  period,  in  which  her  disposition  led  her  to 
be  deeply  interested.     Politics  and  literature  always 

*  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1757,  be  was  appoiDted  his  successor  in  the 
place  of  High  Sheriff  for  the  County,  and  retained  this  place  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  President  of  the  Pro-  * 
▼iocial  C«ngref8«  In  1775  be  was  made  paymaster  general  of  the  army,  but 
ftoon  resigned  it.  He  was  for  several  years  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards  a  Commissioner  of  the  Navy 
Board.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired,  but  was  afterwaj^ds  chosen  into  the 
council :  his  last  public  employment  was  as  an  elector  of  President  in  1804. 
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occupied  a  lai^e  share  of  her  attentioQ^  s^  throi^h 
'  her  whole  life,  she  felt  a  strong  interest  io  pqblip 
affairs,  and  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  writing. 
She  published,  in  1805,  a  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  three  volumes ;  a  volume  of  Poems 
containing  two  tragedies,  and  occasional  verses  ad- 
dressed to  children  and  friends,  in  1790 — and  an  an« 
onymous  political  satire  in  the  shape  of  a  drama,  cal« 
led  **  The  Group,''  in  1775 ;  she  maintained  a  corre* 
spondence  with  several  distinguished  individuals,  and 
wrote  occasionally  in  the  newspapers  anonymously. 
She  died  at  Plymouth,  in  1814,  at  the  Qge  of  86L 

Some  scanty  gleam'ngs  from  the  field  of  his  proi- 
f^onal  career,  are  all  that  can  now  be  recollected, 
though  the  qualities  and  employments  that  made 
Mr.  Otis  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  bar,  must 
have  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  professional  anec* 
dote.  The  following  is  one  of  the  examples  of  his 
conduct  as  a  lawyer,  that  is  often  related  in  the 
part  of  the  countij  wh^re  it  occurred.  He  was 
employed  in  a  suit  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  to 
recover  the  amount  of  a  bill,  which  the  defendant 
alleged  had  been  paid,  but  of  which  fact  he  could 
not  produce  any  proof.  Mr.  Otis  was  not  aware  of  the 
dishonesty  of  his  client,  who  was  the  plaintiff  and  a 
man  of  reputable  standing — but  while  the  cause 
was  under  trial,  the  latter  taking  out  his  pocket 
book  to  look  after  some  document  that  was  wanted, 
Mr.  Otis  happened  to  see  among  the  papers  a  re- 
ceipt in  full  which  had  been  given  for  this  identical 
demand :  which  the  plaintiff  having  by  some  means 
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got  poasession  of,  had  now  brought  this  suit  to  re* 
cover  a  second  time.  Otis  immediately  took  him 
aside,  and  said  to  him,  ^  jou  are  a  pretty  rascal, 
there  is  a  receipt  for  the  very  demand  now  before 
the  Court!''  The  man  was  confounded  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  so,  but  begged  his  advocate 
not  to  expose  him.  Otis  immediately  went  back 
into  the  bar,  and  stated  to  the  Court,  that  it  was 
unnecessary  the  cause  should  be  carried  any  further, 
a  circumstance  had  occurred  which  had  convinced 
him  the  plaintiflPs  demand  was  unfounded,  and  beg- 
ged his  client  might  be  nonsuited.  Chief  Justice 
Hutchinson  without  knowing  at  the  time,  the  par- 
ticular reasoas  for  Otis's  proceeding,  paid  him 
some  natural  compliments  on  his  frank  and  manly 
conduct,  and  took  the  occasion  to  remark,  how  much 
time  might  be  saved,  if  it  were  generally  imitated. 
During  the  trial  of  one  of  the  causes  in  which  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Western  Circuit ;  his  attention 
was  much  excited  by  the  manner  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nessed a  young  woman  of  very  pleasing  and  modest 
appearance,  who  gave  her  testimony  against  his 
client,  with  such  uncommon  distinctness  and  intelli- 
gence, that  after  it  was  concluded,  Mr.  Otis  said, 
that  with  the  leave  of  the  Court,  and  the  consent  of 
the  witness,  he  would  ask  her  some  questions. 
Then  telling  her,  how  much  gratified  every  one 
who  heard  her  must  have  been,  with  the  remarka- 
ble clearness  and  propriety  of  her  testimony,  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  :  **  Where  were  you 
bom,  ma'am?  In  the  next  town,  Sir — Where  were 
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you  educated  ? — ^There,  Sir — Where  have  you  tra- 
velled ? — never  out  of  this  county,  Sir."  Mr.  Otis 
raised  his  hands  exclaiming, 

'^  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.^' 

He  espoused  a  cause  gratuitously  at  Plymouth,  that 
arose  out  of  a  frolic  on  a  **  Pope  day ;''  some  details 
of  which,  furnish  characteristics  of  the  times.  A 
custom  of  English  origin,  prevailed  in  Boston,  and 
occasionally  in  other  seaports  of  Massachusetts,  of 
celebrating  the  fifth  of  November,  the  day  of  the 
well  known  Gunpowder  plot,  which  was  called 
Pope  day.  It  was  attended  here  with  extravagan- 
ces and  pasquinades,  not  unlike,  by  a  whimsical  ap- 
proximation, the  satirical  and  burlesque  licentious- 
ness, that  is  practised  during  certain  days  of  the 
Carnival  in  some  Catholic  countries.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  at  Plymouth,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  noisy  turbulence.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
forced  to  illuminate  their  windows,  some  of  which 
had  been  broken,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  ill 
temper,  and  led  to  a  prosecution  of  the  offenders. 
Mr.  Otis  was  applied  to  by  the  defendants,  some 
thoughtless  young  men,  to  plead  their  cause. 
Thinking  the  prosecution  to  have  been  illnatured 
and  vindictive,  he  kindly  engaged  in  their  defence, 
exerted  all  his  powers  of  humour  and  argument,  de- 
scribed it  as  a  common,  annual  frolic,  undertaken 
without  malice,  and  conducted  without  substantial 
injury;  obtained  their  acquittal  and  refused  all  fees. 
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This  annirersarj,  which  was  got  up  originally 
with  political  views,  to  keep  alive  hatred  and  distrust 
towards  the  Catholics  in  England  ;*  was  commemora- 
ted in  this  country  in  a  solemn  way,  and  finished  a 
topic  for  occasional  sermons  and  prayers,  against 
popery.  It  sometimes  included  in  its  denunciations, 
a^  covert  reference  to  the  hierarchy  in  England ; 
which  in  succeeding  to  iiiany  of  the  possessions,  and 
some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  papal  churchy  was 
itlso  thought  by  our  puritan  forefathers  to  have  re- 
tained a  good  share  of  its  cruel  intolerance ;  an  i]>- 
tolerance,  that,  with  marveHous  inconsistency,  they 
practised  on  others,  while  grieving  themselves  under 
its  effects.  Boston  was  always  the  head  quarters 
of  the  celebration,  which  was  indeed  seldom  prac-* 
tised  beyond  the  limits  of  Massachusetts;  but  in 
process  of  time  it  degenerated  into  a  turbulent,  lir 
centious  frolic.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  the  JVorth^nd  and  Southrend^  who  had 
each  their  **  pope,"'  as  it  was  called.  One  of  the 
party  ringing  a  hand  bell  knocked  at  every  house^ 
and  recited  a  short  ballad,t  to  get  some  gratuity  for 

*  Pope  burning  was  first  introduced  in  England  on  the  annirersary  of 
Elisabeth^s  coronation.  In  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden,  there  is  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony,  with  a  plate  representing  a  procession  that  was  made 
Noyember  17th,  1679.    See  Vol.  6,  p.  222.  and  vol.  10,  p.  370. 

t  DonH  you  remember 

The  fifth  of  November, 
The  Gunpowder  treason  and  plot ; 

f  see  no  reason, 
Why  gunpowder  treason 

Should  ever  be  forgot. 
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a  common  purse,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  jovial 
supper  for  the  principal  performers. 

The  pageant  was  exhibited  on  a  stage,  mounted 
on  wheels  and  drawn  by  horses.  In  front  of  the 
stage,  was  a  lantern  six  or  eight  feet  high,  made 
with  oiled  paper,  and  covered  with  satirical  inscrip- 
tions, alluding  to  the  political  characters  or  events 
of  the  day  ;  and  sometimes  a  boy  was  placed  inside 
of  it,  accoutred  and  dancing  in  an  antic  manner. 
Next  to  the  lantern,  was  a  small  figure  meant  for  the 
Pretender,  suspended  to  a  gibbet.  In  the  centre 
was  the  Pope,  preposterously  dressed,  and  made  as 
corpulent  as  possible;  and  in  the  rear  was  a  figm*e 
of  the  Devil,  with  an  enormous  tail,  a  pitchfork  in 
one  hand,  and  a  lantern  in  the  other.  Beneath  the 
floor,  boys  were  placed,  who  held  poles  that  went 
up  through  the  principal  %ures  into  the  head,  so 
that  they  could  turn  the  heads  round,  or  raise  them 
up  to  a  level  with  the  chamber  windows  of  the 
houses.  Occasionally  some  political  character,  ob- 
noxious to  popular  ill  will,  was  exhibited  between  the 
%ures  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil.  Thus  the  mar- 
quis of  Bute  was  caricatured  by  a  boot  suspended 


From  Rome  to  Rome 

The  Pope  is  come. 
Amid  ten  thousand  fears. 
With  fiery  serpents  to  be  i 

At  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears. 
Don't  you  hear  my  little  bell 

Go  chink,  chink,  chink. 
Please  to  give  me  a  little  money, 

To  buy  my  Pope  soma  dritfi. 
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to  a  gsMoWfi  :  Commissidner  Paxlddy*'  who  was  a  re- 
markably politte  nwflfi,  birt  vtrj  unpopular,  was  re- 
presented by  a  figure  with  thk  label — **  every  man's 
humble  fierramt  birt  no  marfs  friend'* — Governor 
Bernard  was  personified  by  a  tomcod,  a  small  fish 
he  was  very  fond  of  catching^  and  consuming  in  his 
family^  a  fondmw  that  wte  attributed  to  his  pc^si- 
mony.  The  pageanti  of  the  two  parties  were  pa- 
raded about  iu  the  day  time  quietly ;  but  in  the 
evening  they  met  In  Union  Street,  which  was  the 
line  of  deiHarcatioh  between  them*  A  struggle  en- 
sued with  all  the  fence  they  ocmld  respectively  mus- 
ter, and  the  object  Waa  to  capture  the  "  Pope''  of 
the  other.  This  was  commonly  eifected  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  some  broken  heads  ;  and  if  the  South  suc- 
ceeded, the  trophies  of  the  contest  were  carried  to 
the  Common  and  there  consumed;  if  the  ^orih  was 
victorious,  they  wei^  taken  to  Copps  Hill,  where  a 
bonfire  was  had^  followed  by  a  jovkd  supper.  The 
sailors,  mechanics,  young  man  and  boys  of  all  classes, 
took  part  in  these  scenes.  A  story  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that  interest  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
town  at  the  time,  and  was  productive  of  much  cha- 
grin to  one  side,  and  of  many  a  hearty  laugh  to  the 
other.  The  Southrend  had  been  unlucky  for  several 
years  in  the  contests,  when  some  young  men,  resolv- 
ed to  retrieve  its  reputation*     This  tbey  effected 

*  Charles  Paxton  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  and  ac- 
tively discharged  the  duties  of  a  very  unpopular  office.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  finished  politeness  and  courtesy  of  his  manners  :  bat  this,  which  nnight 
have  been  considered  a  merit  at  other  times,  was  in  the  bittemets  of  partj 
struggles,  turned  gaicastically  against  him, 


chieflj  bj  stratagem.  They  went  down  in  conside- 
rable numbers  in  tlie  evening  to  the  lower  part  of 
Middle  Street,  and  vootferated  the  usual  cry,  ^JVbrthr 
end  forever!"  Deceived  bj  this  watch-word,  the 
Northead  Pope  was  brought  out,  when  only  a  few 
of  its  real  partizans  were  present,  who  joined  this 
convoy  of  the  <dtiemy^  as  soon  as  they  had  carried  it 
a  little  way,  the  disguised  party,  being  joined  by  a 
number  of  their  friends^  threw  off  the  concealment, 
assumed  their  OAvn  cry  of  Southr^nd  Jbrever  !  and  car- 
ried the  prize  to  a  triumphal  bonfire,  in  the  Common. 
The  termination  erf  these  Popt  days^  exhibits 
a  characteristic  trait  of  those  times,  and  the  docility 
of  what  might  be  considered  a  thoughtless,  mob. 
The  patriots  of  the  town  saw  the  mischief  of  these 
dissensions,  wheti  they  wanted  the  feelings  of  the 
citizens  to  be  united  in  the  great  object  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  the  British  Ministry  :  they 
therefore  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  and  in 
1774,  had  what  was  edied  an  UntGU  Pope^  when 
the  two  parties,  after  great  preparations,  met  with 
their  pageahts,  and  exchanging  amicable  sa! rites, 
proceeded  to  make  a  common  bonfire,  and  terminat- 
ed the  fndic  hj  suppii^  together.  This  was  in 
November,  1774.  The  next  sprii^,  the  affairs  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  took  place,  and  this 
foolish  and  turbulent  practise,  a  striking  mark  of 
ootoinal  subserviency,  was  never  repeated. 
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eiuiiiter  KBk. 

Extracts  from  ike  Professional  Correspondence  of  Otis, 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  book  con- 
taining  copies  of  letters  on  business,  are  cited,  be- 
cause so  few  fragments  of  Otis's  manuscript  can  now 
be  found.     In  the  absence  of  more  interesting  cor- 
respondence, they  may  throw  some  light  on  his  pro- 
fessional character.     The  deep  feeling  of  respect 
and  affection  for  the  mother  country,  is  exemplified 
in  a  very  expressive  word,  that  was  commonly  used 
in  speaking  of  it,  before  the  Revolution.    England 
was  called  home^  not  only  by  those  officers  whose 
appointment  from  thence  made  their  responsibility 
center  there,  but  even  by  those  who  had  never  seen 
that  country,  and  had  derived  their  descent  through 
several    generations   of    colonial    residence.      The 
word  occurs  several  tinxes  in  these  business  letter^ 
— Thus   in   one   dated   in    1764,   there  are    these 
phrases:  ^^but   has   the   cause  continued,  to  know 
from  home,  if  he  is  chargeable^'  and  again  '^  since 
the  matter  was  concluded  by  them,  and  the  terms 
sent  home  for  approbatioa"     In  a  letter  to  his  sis* 
ter,  Mrs.  Warren,  in  1766  "  the  enemies  of  our  peace 
entertain  hopes  that  we  shall  get  no  relief  from 
home."     But  the  course  of  events  a  few  years  after^ 
made  this  distant  home   a  foreign  country ;  and  in 
defending  their  real  home  from  the  encroachments  of 
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arbitrary  power,  they  found,  that  this  only  could  be 
the  true  object  of  their  attachment. 

The  extracts  from  these  letters  are  taken  in  the 
order  of  their  dates.  It  will  be  shewn  by  them, 
that  his  political  engagements,  and  interest  in  public 
affairs  progressively  increased,  till  he  speaks  of  giv- 
ing up  his  professional  pursuits  altogether.  The 
first  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  **  Mr.  Francis  Rybot, 
London,''  dated  November  22,  1763.—**  I  pray  that 
your  orders  may  be  explicit,  that  I  may  come  under 
DO  blame,  for  when  gentlemen  send  powers  with 
orders  to  make  demands,  and  in  their  letters  ex- 
press fears  least  a  suit  should  be  brought,  as  you 
seem  to  do  in  yours,  the  consequence  is,  that  all  se- 
verities are  to  be  laid  to  those  they  employ,  which 
is  a  thing  no  man  could  run  the  risk  of.  I  shall 
never  take  upon  me  to  exercise  my  lenity  at  an- 
other man's  expense,  nor  run  the  risk  of  involving 
myself  for  other  people.  If  therefore  at  any  time 
you  would  have  compliance  with  your  orders^ 
please  to  let  me  know  whether  I  am  only  to  de- 
mand, or  in  default  of  payment  to  sue,  expressly." 

^  To  Messrs.  Johnstone  and  others,  assignees,"  &c. 
he  writes  May  16,  1764.  '*  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  the  London  Gazette  you  send  me,  for  the  proof 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  Wright  and  Graham,  and  at 
an  evidence  that  you  were  assignees,  is  of  no  more 
value  than  an  old  almanack  in  my  opinion.  If  our 
courts  would  receive  such  a  paper  as  evidence,  it 
don't  appear  by  the  advertisement,  when  the  com- 
■lissioD  issued,  &c»"     To  the   same,  ^September 
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35th  1764.  I  suppoBcd  hj  you,  first  application  to 
me,  that  I  was  only  to  act  in  my  prcxfession  as  a 
lawyer,  and  not  as  a  merchant  or  factor,  to  settle 
accounts  and  vendue  goods.  However,  it  seems  you 
expect  bdh  of  me,  without  baying  ever  taken  care, 
to  this  moment,  to  furnish  me  with  the  proper  pa* 
pers  to  act  in  either  quality.  My  request,  is  thai 
you  would  make  a  new  power  to  some  able  mer- 
chant here,  for  I  utterly  decline  beii^  any  further 
amcerned,  than  till  you  have  notice  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  and  send  out  such  new  powers,  i 
have  no  inclination  to  merchandize.''  This  last  idea 
is  expressed  in  letters  to  two  other  correspondents. 
In  letters  to  two  of  these  clients,  who  had  at  his  re- 
quest transferred  the  agency  of  their  affairs  to  a 
merchant,,  whom  he  had  recommended ;  he  says  to 
one  in  June,  1765 — -**  My  discharge  from  the  burden 
of  your  affaii-s  is  the  more  acceptable,  as  my  en- 
gagements to  the  public,  and  the  difficulties  on  the 
trade  of  this  country,  and  my  private  concerns,  ren- 
der it  inconvenient  for  me  to  enter  into  more  affairs 
than  I  have  on  hand." — To  another — ^  I  am  glad  of 
your  resolution  not  to  send  me  any  other  of  your 
affairs,  more  especially  as  the  times  are  rendered  so 
diffioult  here,  that  it  is  a  very  invidious  employ  to 
collect  debts  for  gentlemen  on  your  side  of  the  water, 
and  my  own  private  affairs  and  engagements  in  the 
pmblic  service,  will  not  admit  of  my  engaging  any 
further  in  the  conceiiis  of  others.'' 

He  writes  to  Mr.  Arthur  Jones — September  13th, 
1766.    ^  With  regard  to  the  late  measures  you  re- 
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fer  to  'm  the  former  administration,   ii  I  have  been 
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fer  to  *m  the  forraep  adininiistratioQ,  if  I  have  bean 
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35th  1764.     I  suppoecd  by  you,  first  application  to 
that  I  was  only  to  act  in  my  prcxfession  as  a 


me, 
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fer  to  in  the  foriaeF  adminuitration,  if  I  ba^e  been 
instrumental  of  any  benefit  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  which  I  ever  consickr  ad 
the  same,  I  shall  think  it  the  great  happiness  of  ray 
life,  and  can  only  wish  for  further  opportunity  of 
promo tif^  that  interest  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor 
ability." 

Oliver  Ddancy,  Esq.  of  New  York,  wished  to 
engage  him  to  act  for  the  widow  of  Sir  Peter  War* 
ren,  for  various  claims,  in  reply,  after  giving  some 
account  of  the  debtors,  be  goes  on  to  say — **  October 
6th,  1766 — ^I  should  ehoose  to  act  only  in  my  pro- 
fession, in  which  way,  you  Mid  Lady  Warren  may  at 
all  times  command  bjoA  depend  on  my  best  services. 
I  should  not  incline  to  undertake  as  a  factor  for  any 
person,  having  within  these  two  or  three  years  had 
more  trouble  and  gained  more  ill  will  by  two  or 
three  procurations,  I  was  prevailed  on  to  accept, 
than  by  all  the  transactions  of  my  life.  I  should 
think  it  best  for  you  to  substitute  Mr.  Hancock,  as 
there  is  no  better  man  for  your  purpose  if  be  will 
accept  He  wM  of  course  apply  to  ,me  as  Counsel, 
es|)eciaHy  if  you  desire  it,  amd  Lady  Warren  will  by 
that  means  be  availed  of  all  his  and  my  power  to 
serve  her.  if  you  think  it  Worth  while  to  transmit 
a  cop3^  of  this,  let  my  most  respectful  compliments 
attend  it,  wtth  the  behest  assurances  of  the  regard 
I  have  for  the  memory  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,*  for 

*  Sir  -Peter  Warreo,  was  a  Bfkisb  Admiral,  and  knight  of  the  Bath.  He 
parfOfiq«d  iqM\y  gallant  services,  and  was  nueb  koowu  and  esteemed  in  the 
northern  colonies.    He  commanded  the  oaTal  force  in  the  New  England  ex- 
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the  services  he   rendered  this  country.'' — Mr.  De- 
lancj   writes   him  in   return,  that    it    was  at    Mr. 
Hancock's  su^estion  he  had  been  applied  to,  that 
the   power  of  Attorney  is  made  out,  and  in  behalf 
of  Lady  W.  urges  the  request  that  he  would  under- 
dertake  the  agency.     He  writes  in    answer,    Octo- 
ber 13th,  1766.     **Sir,  next   to  suretyship,  it  has 
been  the  care  of  my  life  to  avoid  trusts,  yet    I  am 
engaged  in  many  more  public  and  private,    than  I 
have  capacity  to  discharge,   as   I    could  wish.     It 
would  give  me  equal  pleasure  to  comply  with  your 
and  Lady  Warren's  desire,  but  I  clearly  foresee  so 
many  difficulties  that  will   attend  the  settlement  of 
her  affairs  here,  that  I  can  by  no  means  think  of 
accepting  the  power  you  mention,  at  the  same  time 
if  you  think  fit  to  substitute  any  person,  I  shall  ever 
be  ready  and  proud  to  assist  him  in  my  profession, 
if  desired^  but  I   must  repeat   that  I  cannot   accept 
of  any    power   to   me  alone,  or  jointly   with  any 
other." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rybot  of  July  27th,  1767— 
"  In  answer  to  your^  of  the  7th  of  January — I  have 
waited  on  Mr. and  he  tells  me  it  will  much  dis- 
tress him  to  be  sued  for  the  note  of  300/.  sterling  ; 
in  short  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pay  it  at  present 
He  also  informs  me,  that  you  have  given  no  express 
orders  to  sue  the  note,  and  being  of  opinion  it  is  not 
for  your  interest  to  press  him  at  present,  I  have  not 
commenced  any  action  against  him.     I  am  convinc- 

pedition  against  Loui8t>ourg,  in  1745.    H«  died  in  175!^  in  the  49t)i  year  of  his 
age. 
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ed  he  is  an  honest  man  and  will  pay  you  as  soon  as 
possiUe.  However,  if  you  should  think  fit  to  pur- 
sue him,  I  desire  you  would  send  a  power  to  some 
other  person,  as  he  is  an  old  Iriehd,^  and  I  ^huse  not 
to  be  concerned  in  any  fiCiverity  'agjainst  him,  or 
any  other  getJ tie tyaij,**         ^^^ 

In  Noveaiber,  1768  writing  to  the  same-^"  B^t 
as  I  wrote  you  before,  I  d^eline  that^  and  all  other 
affairs  of  tlic  Jct^id,  especially .aa'the  .tilues  ar^,  and 
as  I  am  winding  up  iny^  own  concerns,  ih  .order  as 
soon  as  posaible  to  retire  from  bi^siness.''    ,  /     ; 

To  Mr,  Arthur  Joiie^  he  writefiP^Notiember  26th, 
1768-  "  All  bosincss  is  at  b^'  stand  here',  j^ttle  going 
on  bt^^itles  military  mustersVapd  ^ev}fim  and  other 
parading  of  the  red  coats,  ^eent'  hgre^^thff  Lord  I  be- 
lieve only  knows  for  whatj  I  ^imCaiKt,  have  been 
long  concerpied  more  for  Great  Britain  than  for  the 
colonies.  ¥ou  may  ruin  yourselfes,.  but  you  cannot 
in  the  end.ruin  the  colonics— ^ur  fathers,  were  a 
good  peoplejj^  we  have  beefi^B  free*  people, -and  if 
you  will;  not^let  us  remain  so  s^y  longer, ,  we  shall 
be  a  gfeajT  people,  and  the- ^r^enf;  measures  can 
have  ncr  (einency  but  id  ha^en  .wi^  greiat  rapidity, 
events,,  which  every  ^)od  And  ^honest  man  would 
wish  d^a^ed  for  age%  if  ^s^le^'  pretentfed  for* 
ever/*  .      ^  ■"^'  '        L%     •/  '  ''    .'    • 

In  twp*(6tter8  dated  OctWj^r  llth^  1>69.  There 
b  this  omiilous  memoranduni-at  the  lop  \^  ax  paper 
of  Bost9i  numufiicture.'*^ 

His  talents  and  learning    placed   him   so   much 
above  those  of  his  own  standing,  that  he  had  n% 
6 
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rival ;  and  though  civil  to  those  about  him,  he  was 
not  rery  cautious  in  concealing  the  contempt  he 
felt  for  {political  enemies,  who  were  inferior  to 
him  in  ev^ry  thing,  but  the  power  of  their  office, 
and  who  were,  for  the  promotion  of  their  private 
advantage,  he  believed,  conspiring  to  min  the  comi- 
try.  Havit^  cited  Domat,  in  the  course  of  some 
discussion,  Governor  Bernard  enquired,  *who  he 
was?" — Otis  answered,  that,  "  he  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished civilian,  and  not  the  less  an  authority,  for 
being  unknown  to  your  Excellency," 

His  mode  of  conducting  causes,  as  an  advocate, 
was  consistent  with  his  exteisive  acquirements. 
He  argued  with  boldness,  eneigy  and  decision,  with- 
out resorting  to  many  of  the  subtleties^  and  narrow 
expedients,  that  are  allowable,  and  often  employed 
in  the  common  practice  6f  lawyers.  He  was  indeed 
conscious  of  his  strength,  proud  and  impatient  of  ri- 
valry. Governor  Hutchinson,  whose  favourable  tes- 
timony must  have  more  weight,  as  being  that  of  an 
enemy,  said  of  him ;  **  that  he  never  knew  fairer  or 
more  noble  cotiduct  in  a  pleader,  than  in  Otis ;  that 
he  always  disdained  to  take  advantage  of  any  t^leri- 
cal  error,  or  similar  inadvertence,  but  passed  over 
minor  points,  and  defended>his  causes  isolely  on  their 
broad  and  substantial  foundations." 

These  desultory  anecdotes  and  disconnefcted 
sketches  of  his  private  life,  are  selected  from  the 
few  that  can  be  now  recovered.  Hk  prolessidnal 
reputation  and  influence,  having  been  gradually  es- 
tablished on  the  most  soHd  foundationd,  were  held 
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ki  the  first  rank,  before  he  began  hk  career  in  pub- 
lic life,  the  date  of  which  may  be  fixed,  from  his 
pleadii^  the  cause  of  the  Writs  of  Assistance.  His 
learning  and  eloquence,  on  this  occasion,  gave  him 
precedence  over  every  member  of  his  profession ; 
while  his  ardour  and  enthusiasm  excited  a  coires- 
ponding  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  his  fellow  Citizens, 
who  placed  him  at  the  succeeding  election  in  the 
legislature  of  the  Proyince.  From  that  time,  he  be* 
came,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  chief  counsellor, 
and  leading  orator,  in  the  course  of  resistance  to  arbi- 
trary encroachment,  that  brought  on  the  declaratioQ 
of' independence.  A  cursory  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Province,  at  this  epoch,  will  shew 
more  clearly  the  situation  in  which  he  was  jJaced. 


€kxpttt  xar. 


PoUtieal  Situation  of  Mcu$aehuseit$ — Governor  Shirley^-Lieiaenr 
ant  Governor  Phipps — Governor  Povonal — Lieutenant  Governor 
Hutcki$iton'-'Appointment  of  Governor  Bernard — Colonial  nuh 
nopoly. 

The  war  which  terminated  in  the  Peace  of  1763, 
was  for  several  years  almost  the  exdusive  object  of 
attention,  among  the  people  of  the  Northern  Coloi^ 
nies ;  and  as  Massachusetts  was  not  only  the  most 
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considerable  of  these  in  wealth  and  population,  but 
far  exceeded  her  proportion,  in  contributions  of  men 
and  money  and  efforts  of  all  kinds  in  the  public  serf 
rice,  her  government  had  a  very  leading  influence  in 
all  the  transactions  of  the  day.  Jealousy  and  ani^ 
mosity  towards  the  French,  was  in  no  part  of  the 
British  dominions  more  keenly  felt  On  the  water, 
they  met  us  as  rivals  in  the  fisheries,  while  on  the 
land,  all  the  frontier  settlements  from  Novia  Scotia 
to  the  Lakes,  were  subject,  through  French  agency, 
to  perpetual  anxiety,  and  occasionally  to  the  desolat- 
ing incursions,  and  horrible  barbarities,  of  Indian 
warfare.  The  enmity  arising  from  these  causes 
was  aggravated  and  kept  in  activity,  by  a  deep  he- 
reditary prejudice  on  account  of  their  religion. 

To  overturn  the  power  of  France  in  Canada, 
was  therefore  the  leading  and  engrossing  wish  in 
our  politics ;  and  to  effect  this  object  we  made  vol- 
untary sacrifices,  that  perhaps  were  never  exceeded 
by  any  people,  whose  whole  territory  was  not  over- 
run.* Mr.  Shirley  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  indefatigable  in  stimulating  the  ministry,  and  the 
several  colonies,  to  follow  this  course.  He  had  dis- 
covered so  much  industry  and  ability  in  his  govern- 
ment, although  not  bred  to  a  military  life,  that  he 
was  made  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  military  for- 
ces, after  the   death  of  General  Braddock.     The 

brilliant  success  of  the  expedition  to  Louisbourg,  in 

-  •*-         -  _  • 

*  At  one  period  every  third  man  was  engaged  in  some  branch  of  the  sea  or 
^nd  terricey  and  the  taxes  in  Boston^  amounted  to  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
ipfont  of  the  real  ostata^ 
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1745,  undertaken  under  his  auspices,  gave  him  a 
reputation  for  the  management  of  military  opera- 
tions.* But  the  disappointments  and  defeats,  that 
took  place  in  the  campaign  of  1755,  were  attribut- 
ed to  his  want  of  skill  in  the  immediate  command 
of  the  forces.  He  was  succeeded  by  General 
Abercrombie  for  only  a  few  months,  and  then  by 
Lord  Loudon.  Under  this  latter  commander,  the 
Colonies  were  involved  in  the  deepest  depression. 
His  arrogance  and  indiscretion  led  him  into  disputes, 
and  almost  to  make  war  against  those  he  came  to 
defend ;  while  his  indecision  and  delay,  inspired  the 
enemy  with  confidence,  wasted  all  the  resources  of 
the  country,  paralysed  every  operation,  and  exposed 
the  colonists,  to  the  greatest  mortification  and  dan- 
ger. This  period  of  imbecility  and  mismanagement 
dissipated  much  of  that  illusion,  which  had  been  felt 
in  regard  to  the  British  regulars,t  as  they  were 
called.  The  bold  tone  and  arrogant  presumption, 
which  the  regular  army  always  assumed  over  the 
provincial  troops,  and  which  was  commonly  submit- 

*  Tbe  capture  of  LouUbourg,  by  the  Massacbusetto  troops,  was  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  triumph,  and  is  oftei^  mentioned,  in  the  subsequent  annals  of  that  pro- 
vince. That  their  idea  of  tho^importance  of  this  operation  is  not  sinj^ular, 
the  following  passage  from  Lord  Cbesterfield^s  works  will  serve  to  prove. 
<<This  conquest  was  certai^  of  great  importance,  and  in  the  end  procured 
peace ;  but  it  was  magnified  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  noble  Ditke,  who  u'as 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  declared,  that  if  France  was  raaste'-  of  Ports- 
nouth,  be  would  hang  the  man,  who  should  give  up  Cape  Breton  in  exchange. 

Chesterfield's  works,  ▼.  2.  p.  28-3. 

t  This  distinction  between  i-egulars  and  provincials,  which  arose  while  they 
acted  together,  was  retained  long  after.  In  popular  language,  the  common 
term  for  the  British  troops,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  the  <*  regur 
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ted  to  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  not  of  right,  joined 
to  the  real  advantages  they  possessed,  from  their 
discipline  and  experience,  gave  them  the  reputaticm 
of  being  inyincible.  The  gross  blunders,  committed 
bj  some  of  their  generals'*^  and  the  ill  success  of 
most  the  attempts  made  by  the  regular  army,  were 
contrasted  with  many  efficient  and  gallant  serrices, 
performed  by  the  provincials:  and  though  the 
praise  in  the  official  accounts  was  as  lavishly  given 
to  the  former,  as  it  was  sparingly  bestowed  on  the 
latter,  the  provincials  themselves  could  not  be 
blinded  to  the  truth.  The  illusion,  about  the  irre- 
sistible prowess  of  the  British  troops,  was  destroyed 
in  the  minds  of  many  at  this  period ;  and  the  conse- 
quences were  shewn  a  few  years  afterwards,  when 
these  bodies  were  to  be  opposed  to  each  other. 

Governor  Shirley,  it  was  said,  first  received  the 
plan  of  the  Ministry  for  taxing  America  ;t  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  his  wish  to  direct  their 
utmost  efforts  against  the  French,  made  him  dis- 
courage the  project,  and  prevented  its  being  at- 
tempted during  his  administration.  He  had  suffi- 
cient sagacity  and  influence,  to  lead  public  opinion 

*  Among  the  documents  on  this  subject,  the  eloquent  letters  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  conduct  of  the  army,  under  Generals  Braddock  and  Forbes,  are 
remarkable.  Those  who  wash  to  study  the  history  of  this  period,  will  read  a 
pamphlet  by  Lord  Sterling,  entitled  "  the  conduct  of  Major  General  Shirley^ 
late  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty *8  Forces,  in  North 
America,  briefly  stated^  also  another  defending  Lord  Loudon,  called  **  The 
Conduct  of  a  noble  commander  in  America,  briefly  reviewed."  These  with 
two  or  three  other  pamphlets,  relating  to  military  affiairs  in  America  during 
that  war,  may  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  in  the  volume 
of  tracts  marked,  C.  D.  17. 

+  Minot. 
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entirely  to  this  great  ob^t,  and  continued  to  be 
popular,  in  his  goreitunent,  notwithstanding  the  bur- 
d^is  that  were  laid  on  the  country,  and  the  ill  succesd 
of  his  later  military  enterprises.  His  recall  has 
been  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  intrigues  of  his  suc- 
cessor, though  the  charge  involves  ingratitude  at 
least,  if  not  treachery."*^  A  long  residence  in  the 
provikx^e,  gave  him  a  clear  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  people :  and  he  succeeded  in  being  popular 
here,  without  losing  the  confidence  of  the  ministry. 
At  a  later  period,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  in- 
roived  in  the  difficulties  which  rendered  some  of 
hk  suocesdors  odious :  but  one  motive  to  the  course 
they  pursued,  an  avaricious  and  grasping  spirit,  he 
was  exempt  from.  He  was  disinterested,  and  No- 
vated above  the  sordid  pursuit  of  accumulating 
money.  Though  placed  in  situations  that  furnished 
him  many  opportuniti^  of  enriching  himself,  yet  he 
€lied  without  fortune.  One  of  the  most  important 
services  he  rendered,  was  the  abolitign  of  the  paper 
currency  in  1749,  which  was  greatly  owing  to  his 
firmness  and  perseverance. 

He  left  the  country  highly  respected  and  belov- 
ed, and  was  sent  to  Paris,  as  a  Commissioner,  to  set- 
tle the  subject  of  boundaries  :  The  powers  he  had 
exercised  here,  of  Governor  of  one  of  the  principal 

*  Some  details  on  this  matter  may  be  found  in  a  memoir  of  Governor 
LlTingston  of  New  York»  entitled,  « A  Review  of  Military  operations,  in 
Iforth  America  from  1753  to  1756."  It  is  a  well  written  and  very  interesting 
historical  document,  though  allowances  must  be  made  for  its  party  feelings. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  7th  volume  first  series  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori* 
cml  Society's  GoUectioas. 
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colonies,  with  the  supremacy  over  others  in  militarj 
a.Tairs,  made  him  rivals  and  enemies  in  abundance. 
The  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  were  also  laid 
to  his  charge ;  but  the  circumstance,  that  wholly  de- 
stroyed his  popularity  here,  the  mention  of  which 
will  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  times,  was, 
that  he  married  a  second  wife  in  Paris,  who  was  a 
Catholic  !  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Eliot,  ^  this  was 
disgusting  to  the  province,  as  the  people,  at  that 
time,  detested  the  French  and  all  popish  connections.'' 
He  did  not  however  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
ministry,  who  gave  him  the  Government  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, in  which  place  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Governor  Shirley  returned  to  Boston  in  1770, 
and  died  at  his  seat  in  Roxbury,  the  next  year.* 

Mr.  Phipf)s,t  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  administer- 
ed the  government  for  a  short  period,  after  Shirley 
was  recalled,  till  the  arrival  of  Governor  Pownall 
in  1757.  This  gentleman  first  came  to  this  country 
as  Secretary  of  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  was  then  appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Shirley  took  him  into 
his  confidence,  and  communicated  his  plans   to  him  ; 

•  He  built  the  spacious  mansion  in  Roxbury,  called  Shirley  Place,  now 
•wned  by  the  Hon.  W.  Ctistis  In  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  there  is  a  hand- 
some mural  monument  on  the  North  side,  erected  to  bis  first  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. 

t  Mr.  Phipps,  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  and  inherited  his  for- 
tune, be  was  made  T  ieutenant  Governor  in  1732,  in  which  post  he  continued 
till  his  death  April  4th,  1757.  His  talents  were  not  of  a  class  to  make  him 
conspicuous  as  a  statesman,  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  he  was  es^ 
teemed  a  prudent,  upright  magistrate. 
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and  he  was  accused  of  betrajing  this  trust,  fay  an^ 
ticipating  all  the  important  information  in  his  own 
communicatioos  to  the  ministry.     He  doubtless  saw 
the  defects  of  Shirley  as  a  military  commander,  and 
in  taking  part  with  his  enemies,  Delancey  and  Sir 
William  Johnson,  he  acted  with  private  ingratitude, 
thot^h  it  might  conduce  to  the  public  good  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  command.     He  went  to  England  in 
1756«     His  connections  were  respectable,  and  his 
brother  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.*    He 
was   there    appointed  Govemoi'  of  Massachusetts. 
His  politics  were  those  of  Chatham,  and  he  came 
to   hk  goyemment  full  of  zeal  and  animation   to 
promote    the   grand   and   decisive   policy   of    that 
minister,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  contests  with 
France  in  America,  by  depriving  that  power  of  all 
its  North  American  possessions. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  government,  he  could  not  be 
greeted  with  much  cordiality,  by  those  officers  of 
the  customs,  and  other  departments,  who  had  been 
the  friends  of  Shirley ;  and  who  thought  the  new 
governor  had  used  unfair  intrigues  to  supersede 
him.  Their  politics  also  were  not  of  the  same 
school*  He  cared  less  about  enforcing  the  ob- 
noxious acts  of  trade,  and  the  collections  of  the 
revenue  from  them,  than  for  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.     To  this  point  he  directed  all  his  ef- 

*  To  Jobs  Powna),  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  world  owef 
the  preiervatioa  of  a  vast  number  of  valuable  documents  relating  to  the  Co- 
lonies, which  were  ia  a  very  neglected  state,  and  in  danger  of  being  wholly 
losu 

7 
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forts,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  activity  and  address. 
He  took  into  his  confidence  such  men  as  Judge 
Pratt  and  Dr.  Cooper,  who  had  much  popular  influ- 
ence, and  he  associated  affably  and  readily  with  all 
classes  of  people.  This  conduct  counteracted  in 
some  degree  the  prejudice  he  excited  in  a  commu- 
nity, distinguished  by  a  very  severe  tone  of  man- 
ners ;  in  which  the  light  and  free  conduct  of  a  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure,  appeared  wholly  unsuited  to 
the  formal  dignity,  and  cautious  propriety,  which 
was  expected  in  their  chief  magistrates.* 

Hutchinson  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  17/)8,  and  as  he  was  then  very  popular,  he  was 
of  great  use  in  aiding  the  Governor,  in  his  efforts  to 
draw  out  all  the  resources  of  the  province  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  There  was  however 
neither  similarity  of  manners,  nor  cordiality  of  feel- 
ing between  them.  Pownal  associated  very  inti- 
mately with  the  enemies  of  Hutchinson,  and  the 
latter  in  his  turn  exerted  himself  to  destroy  the 


*  In  one  of  the  satirical  pieces,  it  was  objected  to  him,  that  he  would  some- 
times, *<  sit  in  the  chair,  without  a  sword,  in  a  plain  short  frock,  unruffled 
shirt,  with  a  scratch  wig  and  little  rattan.*^ — Externals  were  all  important  in 
those  days,  and  this  neglect  of  the  appropriate  costume,  was  considered  a 
very  improper  levity.  The  title  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Historical  Society,  (C.  c.  3.)  is  as  follows :  *<  Proposals  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  the  History  of  the  public  life,  and  distinguished  actions  of  Vic* 
Admiral,  Sir  Thomas  Braien,  commander  of  an  American  Squadron  in  th* 
last  age.  Together  with  his  slighter  adventures  and  more  entertaining  an- 
ecdotes in  three  volumes  in  quarto,  adorned  throughout  with  cuts :  being 
the  judicious  abridgment  of  the  unwearied  author's  own  most  elaborate  and 
costly  performance,  of  thirty  one  volumes  in  folio.  By  Thomas  Thumb, 
Esq.  surveyor  of  the  customs,  and  clerk  of  the  Check. — 1760." 
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Governor's  popularity.*  But  these  differences,  for- 
tunately, did  not  operate  to  impede  the  efforts  of 
the  province  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  neighbouring  colonies,  strained  eve- 
ry nerve  in  the  contest,  and  the  glorious  campaigns 
under  'Wolfe  and  Amherst,  realized  the  compre- 
hensive designs  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  extinguished 
the  French  power  on  this  continent. 

Governor    Pownal    began    his    administration   ia 
Massachusetts,  at   a  period  when  the    country  was 
depressed,  both  from  the  great  sacrifices  and  the 
re{>eated  disasters  of  the   previous  years.      Under 
the  auspices  of  an  energetic  minister,  the  whole  as- 
pect of  affairs  was  soon  changed,  and  the  conquest 
of  Canada,  the  great  object  of  New  England  for  half 
a  century,  completely  obtained.     His  administration, 
though  short,  was  eminently  successful.      But  he 
found  all  the  principal   officers  of  Government  op- 
posed to  him ;  and  the  friends  of  Shirley  endeavour- 
ing to  make  him  odious  for  his  conduct  towards  that 
officer,  and  called  in  wit  and  ridicule  to  aid  their  cause. 
He  therefore,   after  two  years  residence,  obtained 
leave  to  exchange  his  government  for  that  of  South 
Carolina,  and  left  Boston   in  June  1760,  the  two 


*  Powoal  had  induced  the  legislature,  to  erect  a  monument,  in  Westminster 
Abbej,  to  Lord  Howe,  who  fell  in  the  attack  against  Ticonderoga.  Out  of 
of  the  many  monuments,  rottd  by  legislatures  in  this  country,  this  is  nearly 
the  only  one,  that  has  ever  been  executed.  In  1760  a  monument  was  voted  to 
the  memory  of  General  Wolfe,  to  be  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  house, 
in  King  Street.  Hutchinson  displayed,  with  considerable  success,  to  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  enormous  expense  to  the  province 
of  this  monument,  which  cost  250/. !  If  the  Governor  had  remained  longer, 
it  would  have  been  a  powerful  instrument  fot  destroying  his  popularity^ 
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branches  of  the  legislature  shewii^  their  respecti 
by  accompanying  him  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
He  held  this  appointment  but  a  short  time,  before 
he  resigned  it,  to  be  sent  in  an  official  capacity  to. 
the  combined  army  in  Germany  in  1762.  After  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  he  opposed  all  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  which  led  to  the  war  of 
separation.  He  argued  in  favour  of  giving  the 
Colonies  a  representation  in  Parliament,  considering 
their  situation  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  Coun- 
ties Palatine  in  England.  His  views  were  in  some 
degree  like  those  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  wishing  to  keep 
the  empire  together.  Governor  Pownal  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  fond  of  scientific 
pursuits.  He  died  at  Bath  in  February  1805,  in 
his  eighty  fourth  year.* 

Hutchinson,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  province  about  two  months,  till 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Bernard,  who  was  promot- 
ed to  Massachusetts  from  New  Jersey,  which  pro- 
vince he  had  governed  very  acceptably.  He  ar» 
rived  at  a  fortunate  moment,  to  enter  upon  his  new 
government,  and  public  opinion  was  prejudiced  io 

*  He  published  masj  parliamentary  ipeechev,  and  political  and  tdentifi^ 
tracts.  Hit  style  is  rather  harsh  and  obscure.  The  best  of  his  works  was  <<  the 
administration  of  the  colonies,^  in  1764,  which  went  through  several  editions* 
His  first  work  was  '*  Principles  of  Polity**  in  1752;  he  also  wrote  a  Memoir 
on  East  India  affairs :  a  memoir  on  drainage :  topographical  description  of 
Korth  America :  Letter  to  Adam  Smith :  a  memorial  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  on  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  old  and  new  World :  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Sovereigns  of  America :  on  the  study  of  Antiquities ;  de-* 
scription  of  Romaq  anU<)uitios  in  Qaul :  Intellectual  physics  :  a  u«atise  oq 
old  age, 
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im  £ayoun  This  harmoDy  continued  for  a  time, 
though  he  rery  early  took  exclusively  into  his 
coDAdence  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  their 
connections,  and  made  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
his  chief  adviser.  This  course  led  to  great 
results.  Shirley,  though  in  principle  a  friend  to 
prerogative,  and  the  supreme  power  of  parlia- 
ment over  the  colonies,  had  skilfully  avoided, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  disputes  on  these  subjects, 
and  had  conciliated  parties,  and  balanced  them 
against  each  other.  Pownal,  with  different  political 
sympathies,  naturally  confided  in  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  knowing  that  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment must  support  his  measures  of  course ;  and  per- 
ceiving that  the  .great  object,  both  with  the  ministry 
at  home,  and  the  rulers  of  the  province,  was  a  vigo^ 
rous  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  knew  if  he  could 
promote  this  policy,,  he  might  neglect  minor  objects, 
with  impunity  both  to  himself  and  the  public  The 
course  of  avoidii^  a  collision  with  popular  sentiment 
on  the  snbjects  of  revenue  and  taxation,  which  had 
thus  been  followed  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
through  the  administration  of  these  two  governors, 
was  departed  from  by  their  successor,  almost  in  the 
outset  of  his  career.  The  friends  he  adopted,  and 
the  counsels  he  followed,  a^^ravated  the  difficulties 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  every 
year ;  and  were  a  very  leading  cause,  among  those 
arising  out  of  individual  influence,  of  the  ultimate 
resort  to  open  resistance  by  the  latter. 

There  is  something  so  monstrous  in  the  general 
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system  of  colonial  monopoly,  that  we  look  back 
with  some  degree  of  surprise  at  the  attempt  to  fas- 
ten on  a  free,  intelligent  and  active  people,  the  odi- 
ous shackles  of  a  rigid  colonial  system.  From  the 
time  of  our  resistance  to  such  tyranny,  down  to  the 
present  day,  its  injustice  and  impolicy  have  been 
growir^  more  and  more  apparent  The  first  great 
blow  it  received,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  that  event  inevitably  leads  to  its 
final  destmction.  France,  Holland,  Portugal  and 
Spain,  have  successively  seen  this  colonial  power 
torn  with  violence,  or  fall  by  its  own  weight,  from 
their  hands ;  and  the  period  is  obviously  not  remote, 
when  in  every  instance,  the  subjects  of  the  same 
empire,  whatever  may  be  their  location,  will  require 
an  equality  of  rights,  in  disposing  of  the  produce  of 
their  industry.  The  whole  clumsy  and  oppressive 
scheme  of  mutual  restrictions  and  alternate  monopo- 
lies will  be  done  away..  The  only  case  where  they 
can,  or  do  now  exist,  is  in  regard  to  colonies  whose 
produce  is  altogether  agricultural,  rich  in  amount, 
but  comprising  a  very  few  articles:  where  the 
population,  being  composed  of  a  few  proprietors  and 
a  large  body  of  slaves,  is  intrinsically  too  feeble 
to  resist  either  foreign  aggression  or  domestic  com- 
motion; and  therefore  needs  on  every  ground  a 
force  from  the  parent  country  for  protection.  Yet, 
the  progress  of  enlightened  views  in  political  econo- 
my, and  wider  experience  of  the  beneficent  effects  of 
free  intercourse,  on  the  activity  and  industry  of 
mankind,  must  eventually  bni^  all  civilized  nations^ 
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even  those  who  possess  such  colonies,  to  abolish  the 
greater  part  of  the  restrictive  system. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  its  absurdity  and 
injustice,  that  the  world  has  seen,  was  shewn  in  the 
case  of  the  British  North  American  provinces,  espe* 
cially  those  of  New  England.     The  inhabitants  were 
descended  from  that  virtuous,  but  stem  and  inflexible 
part  of  the  English  nation,  who  could  neither  com- 
pound with,  nor  endure,  the  chains  of  ecclesiastical 
or  regal  tjrranny ;    and  who  sought  and  found,'  at 
their  own  risk  and  expence,  a  country   where  they 
might  be  exempt  from  both.     This  they  purchased 
from  its  natural  owners,  cultivated  with  their  own 
hands,  and  defended  with  their  own  blood.     The 
colonies  thus   formed,   deriving  nothing   from   the 
royal  government  but  the  form  of  a  charter,  which 
that  government  violated  at  will,  found  themselves, 
in  process  of  time,   under  the   protection  of  that 
same  government,  as  soon  as  they  afforded  an  ob- 
ject to  increase  its  patronage.     The  kind  of  protec- 
tion growing   out  of  this   circumstance,  and  they 
hardly  experienced  any  other,  increased,    as  they 
flourished.     It  exposed  them  to  wars  occasioned  by 
European  quarrels,  and  entailed  upon  them  numbers- 
less  sacrifices  and  sufferings.     The  moment  that  the 
great  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  the  French  power 
in  Canada,  had  been  destroyed,  which  was  effected 
mainly  by  their  efforts,  they  began  to  find  that  the 
protection^  as  it  was  called,  of  the  parent  country,  was 
to  receive  a  most  portentous  extension ;  it  entered  all 
their  fields,  penetrated  all  their  dwellings,  mingled 
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with  their  food,  regulated  all  their  enterprises,  and 
finally  claimed  a  right,  ^^  to  bind  them  in  all  cases 
whatsoever/' 

The   northern  colonies  had  no  great  staple  of 
agriculture,  to  employ  their  labour  and  afford  them 
wealth*     Indi^try  and  enterprise  might  make  them 
amends,  by  enabling  them  to  secure  the   comforts, 
and  gradually  to  accumulate  the  wealth,  that  would 
furnish  the  luxuries  of  life ;  but  they  found  their  es> 
ertions  impeded  in  every  direction.     Even  the  fishe- 
ries, which  formed  a  very  important  part  of  their 
employment,  were  put  in  jeopardy,  by  some  of  the 
regulations  consequent    on  the   "  Acts  of  Trade." 
They  seemed  in  fact  to  be  made   the  victims  of 
every  separate  interest  in  the  Empire,  and  in  all 
cases  of  rivalry  they  were  the   party  to  be  sacrifi- 
ced; they   were  not  allowed   to  manufacture,  be- 
cause   the    manufactures    of    the    parent    country 
would  be  injured ;  they  were  confined  in  their  navi* 
gation,   because   the  shipping   interest  in  England 
would  suffer ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their 
fish  for  French  and  Spanish  molasses,  because  the 
sugar  colonies  would  not  have  the  monopoly  of  sup* 
plying  them ;  they  could  not  import  teas  from  HoU 
land,  because  it  interfered  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  they  could  not  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal 
nor  any  other  nation,  because  it  infringed  the  navir 
gation  laws.*     Under  this  colonial  system,  thwarted 


*  Vet  DOt  satisfied  with  thifi  exclusive  posgession  of  tbeir  trade,  the  English 
g^overnment  claimed  the  rif^hl  of  unlimited  taxation.  "Whether,"  pays 
Burke,  "  you  wero  right  or  wrong,  iu  ertabiishing  the  colonifs  on  the  pfinci* 
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in  every  movement,  they  received  no  equivalent  for 
their  deprivations,  and  were  constantly  restive  and 
refractory :  the  system  indeed  was  wholly  inapplica- 
ble to  them,  unless  they  were  doomed  to  poverty. 
Ignorance,  and  insignificance.  Under  such  a  system, 
ft  was  truly  remarked  by  Sir  Josiah  Child^  and 
steadily  inculcated  bj  all  his  followers ;  **  that  New 
ISngland  is  the  most  prejudicial  plantation  to  the 
kingdom  of  England.^^  Yet  what  a  fine  illustration 
is  given  by  this  very  country,  to  the  beneficent  ef- 
fects of  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce, and  the  incalculable  advantages  of  destroy- 
ing colonial  monopoly.  Since  this  "  prejudicial  plan- 
tation of  New  England,''  has  formed  part  of  a  free 
country,  has  been  allowed  full  scope  to  its  industry, 
sending  its  ships  wherever  the  wind  bloweth  ;  it  has 
increased  in  its  consumption  of  English  products  a 
thousand  fold,  without  costing  England  a  dollar  for 
government  or  protection. 


pies  of  commercial  monopoly,  rather  than  on  that  of  revenue,  is  at  this  day 
a  problem  of  mere  speculation.  You  cannot  have  both  by  the  same  authori- 
ty. To  join  together  the  restraints  of  an  universal  internal  and  external 
taxation,  is  an  unnatural  union :  perfect  uncorhpensated  slavery.  You  have 
long  since  decided  for  yourself  and  them;  and  you  and  they  have  prospered 
«xeeedingly  under  that  decision.^ 
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.Application  for  Writs  of  Assistance — Hutchinson  appointed  Chief 
Justice — Dissatisfaction  of  Otis — Chief  Justice  PratP^Oxen- 
bridge  Thacher^Opening  of  the  Cause  ofthe'fVrits  of  Assistance 
by  Oridley  and  Thacher. 

Immediately  after,  the  conquest  of  Canada  was 
completed,  rumors  were  widely  circulated,  that  a 
diflerent  system  would  be  pursued,  that  the  char- 
ters would  be  taken  away,  and  the  colonies  reduced 
to  royal  governments.  The  offices  of  the  customs 
began  at  once  to  enforce  with  strictness,  all  the  acts 
of  parliament  regulating  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
several  of  which  had  been  suspended,  or  become 
obsolete,  and  thus  had  never  been  executed  at  all. 
The  good  will  of  the  colonists  or  their  legislatures, 
was  no  longer  wanted  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  were 
permitted  and  directed  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 
acts.  Governor  Bernard,  who  was  always  a  suppor- 
ter of  the  royal  prerogative,  entered  fully  into  these 
views,  and  shewed  by  his  opinion,  his  appointments 
and  his  confidential  advisers,  that  his  object  would 
be,  to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  to  any 
limits,  which  the  ministry  might  authorize. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  new  course  intend- 
ed to  be  pursued,  was  the  arrival  of  an  order  in 
Council  to  carry  into  effect  the  Acts  of  trade,  and 
to  apply  to  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  Province, 
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for  Writs  of  Assistances  to  be  granted  to  the  officers 
of  the  customs.  In  a  case  of  this  importance  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Paxton,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  customs  in  Boston,  consulted  with  the 
Government  and  all  the  crown  officers,  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  taken.  The  result  was,  that  he 
directed  his  deputy  at  Salem,  Mr.  Cockle,  in  No- 
vember 1760,  to  petition  the  Superior  Court,  then 
ntting  in  that  town,  for  **  writs  of  assistance.'^  Ste- 
phen Sewall*  who  was  the  Chief  Justice,  expressed 
great  doubt  of  the  legality  of  such  a  writ,  and  of 
the  authority  of  the  Court  to  grant  it.  None  of  the 
other  judges  said  a  word  in  favour  of  it ;  but  as  the 
application  was  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  it  could 
not  be  dismissed  without  a  hearing,  which  after  con- 
sultation was  fixed  for  the  next  term  of  the  Court, 
to  be  held  in  February,  1761,  at  Boston,  when  the 
question  was  ordered  to  be  argued.  In  the  inter-> 
val.  Chief  Justice  Sewall  died,  and  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor Hutchinson  was  made  his  successor,  thereby 
uniting  in  his  person,  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Gover-r 
nor  with  the  emoluments  of  the  commander  of  the 
castle,  a  member  of  the  Council,  Judge  of  Probate 
and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  !t     This 

*  Stephen  Sewall,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  respectable  families  in  New  England,  whieh  has  produced  seve- 
ral learned  and  able  men.  This  gentleman  stood  very  high  in  public  esteem, 
for  his  honour,  integrity,  moderation,  and  great  benevolence.  He  died  in 
I>ecember,  1760;  and  the  loss  of  this  impartial,  high  minded  magistrate,  at 
that  critical  period,  was  rightly  esteemed  a  public  misfortune.  > 

t  Besides  these  offices  held  by  himself,  one  of  his  brothers  in  law  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  thea  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  mein*^ 
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appointment  was  unexpected  and  alarming  to  all  re- 
flecting miods ;  because  it  was  evident,  that  this  im- 
portant |Jace  could  not  hare  been  given  to  a  man 
who  already  held  so  many  offices,  some  of  which 
were  quite  incompatible  with  the  place  of  Chief 
Justice,  unless  seconding  the  des^ns  of  government 
in  all  cases,  was  to  be  the  excuse  and  the  return 
for  such  extraordinary  favours. 

There  were  some  circumstances  oi  a  personal 
kind  connected  with  this  appointment,  that  formed 
the  ground  work  for  very  malicious  and  absurd  mis- 
representation. It  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
place  of  Chief  Justice,  whenever  it  should  become 
vacant,  had  been  promised  by  Governor  Shirley  to 
James  Otis^s  father,  and  that  revenge  for  the  disap- 
pointment was  the  cause  of  all  his  subsequent  oppo- 
sition. The  language  that  was  imputed  to  him  by 
common  report  on  this  occasion,  and  which  has 
been  transmitted  down,  was  according  to  one  ver^ 
sion,  ^  that  he  would  set  the  province  in  dames, 
though  he  perished  in  the  fire'*  or  according  to  ano- 
ther, m  part  of  a  well  known  line,  Aduronta  move^ 
ba:^  though  neither  of  these  speeches  was  ever 
authenticated.  That  Otis  should  have  perceived, 
as  clearly  as  any  man,  the  impropriety  and  the  dan- 
ger of  giving  so  many  incor^ruous  offices  to  one  in- 
dividual ;  that  he  would  readily  infer  that  the  nomina- 

ber  of  (he  CouBcil^    AfterwardB  one  of  them  was  Comminloner  of  ttanqpey 
and  when  Hutchinton  became  Governor,  hit  tons  were  consignees  of  the  Tea ; 
the  greediness  of  this  family  was  uniform. 
t  Flectere  s|  neqveo  Superos,  Aeheroata  moTek^ 
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tioD  could  not  hare  been  made  except  from  sinister ; 
Tiews,  that  be  should  have  felt  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  rapacity  which  could  seek  for  such  a 
monopoly  of  offices ;  that  his  quick  and  generoua 
feelings  should  be  roused  at  what  he  might  consider 
an  injury  to  a  parent,  is  natural ;  but  that  his  public 
career  should  have  been  foreyer  guided  by  this 
transient  emotion,  is  preposterous  and  impossible./. 
It  supposes  a  degree  of  dishonesty  inconsistent  with 
the  powerful  talents,  which  even  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies acknowledged.  If  he  had  not  been  governed 
by  principle,  and  taken  the  side  which  duty  dic- 
tated, he  was  acting  a  part  in  sheer  folly ;  for  his 
talents,  which  led  all  the  measures  of  opposition  for 
a  series  of  years,  would  haye  been  retained  on  the 
opposite  side  at  any,  price,  and  if  his  purpp^e  hgid 
been  only  to  revenge  his  father^s  cause,  the  cer- 
tain mode  of  doing  so,  would  have  been  to  take 
part  with  the  government.  The  motives  of  human 
conduct  are  seldom  unmixed,  and  even  the  best  men 
may,  through  the  mfirmities  of  nature,  have  some  alloy 
with  their  noblest  intentions.  But  there  is  no  surer 
mark  of  a  base  and  envious  mind,  than  the  belief, 
that  narrow,  sordid  views,  can  be  the  exclusive 
means  of  giving  to  eminent  men  a  lasting  impulse  in 
the  career  of  public  life.* 

*  In  writing  upon  this  topic,  Mr.  Adams  remarlts :  <'  It  is  proToking,  and  it  is 
AStooishuag,  and  it  is  bumiltating,  to  see  how  calumny  sticks  and  is  transmitted 

irma  age  to  age.    Mr. is  one  of  the  last  men  that  I  should  have  expect* 

ed  to  have  swallowed  that  execrable  lie,  that  Otis  had  no  patriotism.  The 
father  was  refuted  an  office  worth  1200t  old  tenor,  or  about  ISO/.  StetUng, 
aad  the  refiual  was  no  los%  for  his  practice  at  the  bar  was  werth  much  more ; 
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The  mercantile  part  of  the  comraunitj  was  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety,  as  to  the  result  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  officer  of  the  Customs  called  upon  Oti» 
for  his  official  assistance,  as  Advocate  General,  to 
argue  their  cause.  But,  as  he  believed  these  writs 
to  be  illegal  and  tyrannical,  he  refused.  He  would 
not  prostitute  his  office  to  the  support  of  an  oppres- 
sive act ;  and  with  true  delicacy  and  dignity,  being 
unwilling  to  retain  a  station,  in  which  he  might  be 
expected  er  called  upon  to  argue  in  support  of  such 
odious  measures,  he  resigned  it,  though  the  situation 
was  very  lucrative,  and  if  filled  by  an  incumbent 
with  a  compliant  spirit,  led  to  the  highest  favours 
of  government. 

The  merchants  of  Salem  and  Boston,  applied  to 
Mr.  Pratt*  to  undertake  their  cause,  who   was  also 


for  Colonel  Otis  was  a  lawyer  in  profitable  practice,  and  his  seat  in  the  legit* 
lature  gave  him  more  power  and  more  honour  ;  for  this  refusal,  the  son  resign- 
ed an  office  which  he  held  from  the  Crown,  worth  twice  that  sum.  The  sob 
must  have  been  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  child  to  the  father ;  or  rather 
most  enthusiastically  and  frenzically  affectionate.*' 

*  Benjamin  Pratt,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
strong  talent  and  energy  of  mind,  and  he  affords  a  striking  example  how  these 
may  raise  one  from  a  humble  lot,  and  make  even  calamity  the  foundation  of 
prosperity.  Mr.  Pratt  was  bred  a  mechanic,  and  met  with  a  serious  injury 
that  disabled  him  from  pursuing  his  trade.  He  turned  his  mind  to  study,  went 
to  college,  and  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  17S7.  He  studied  law,  and  rosa 
to  great  distinction  at  the  bar.  Through  the  friendship  of  Governor  Pownal, 
he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,- in  1761 ;  and  on  his  first  arrival 
there,  was  looked  at  by  the  Judges  and  the  bar  with  reserve  and  dislike,  from 
bis  being  brought  from  another  province  to  preside  over  them.  A  cause  of 
great  difficulty  which  had  been  many  years  depending,  being  brought  up  soon 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  depth 
and  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  secured 
for  him  at  once,  the  public  respect.  He  wrote  some  political  essays  on  the  top* 
let  of  the  day ;  aed  a  few  reniainiiig  fragments  in  verse  of  his  compositionj 
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solicited  to  engage  on  the  other  side ;  but  he  dech'n- 
ed  taking  any  part,  being  about  to  leave  Boston  for 
New  York,  of  which  province  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed Chief  Justice.  They  also  applied  'to  Otis  and 
Thacher,  who  engaged  to  make  their  defence,  and 
probably  both  of  them  without  fees,  though  very 
great  ones  were  offered.  The  language  of  Otis 
was,  ^  in  such  a  cause,  I  despise  all  fees.'' 

Mr.  Thacher,  the  colleague  of  Mr:  Otis  in  this\ 
great  cause,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  bar  in  Boston,  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  possessed/ 
of  much  general  learning.  He  received  his  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1738;  he  first  studied  divinity,  and 
began  to  follow  a  profession  which  had  been  that 
of  his  ancestors  for  several  generations,  but  his  voice 
being  too  weak  for  the  pulpit,  he  gave  it  up  to 
study  law.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  respec- 
table in  the  Province,  and  his  own  character  and 
manners  were  such,  as  to  secure  affection  and  es- 
teem. Unassuming  and  affable  in  his  deportment, 
of  strict  morality,  punctual  in  his  religious  duties, 
and  with  sectarian  attachments  that  made  him,  like 
a  large  majority  of  the  people,  look  with  jealousy 
and  enmity  on  the  meditated  encroachments  of  the 
English  hierarchy,  he  was  in  all  these  respects  fit^ 
ted  to  be  popular.  T9  these  qualities  he  joined 
the  most  pure  and  ardent  patriotism,  and  a  quick 
preception  of  the  views  of  those  in  power.  He  had 
been  for  a  long  time  watchful  of  Hutchinson's  ambi- 

f  rove  that  he  potseised  both  taste  and  talent  for  poetry.  He  presided  orer 
the  Coi^rU  of  IVew  York  but  two  foan,  dyiog  in  1763>  at  the  age  ef  54> 
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tion,  but  when  he  heard  of  his  taking  the  place  of 
Chief  Justice,  he  no  longer  restrained  his  feeKngs, 
but  on  all  occasions  spoke  of  him  with  the  contempt 
and  indignation,  that  his  selfishness  and  sinister  con- 
duct deserved.  The  opposition  of  Thacher  gave 
the  government  great  tmeasiness:  his  disposition 
and  habits  secured  public  confidence,  and  while  ho 
moderation  preserved  him  from  the  imputation  of 
ambition,  his  learning  and  ability  gave  weight  to  his 
opmions,  and  prevented  him  from  being  considered 
as  under  the  influence  of  others.  Such  a  man 
might  be  esteemed  an  impartial  umpire  between 
the  government  and  the  people,  and  his  example 
had  naturally  great  weight  with  them.  There  was 
no  pretext  for  assigning  any  unworthy  motive  for 
the  part  he  took ;  and  he  was  therefore  the  more 
to  be  dreaded.  Mr.  Adams  says,  "  they  hated  him 
ivorse  than  they  did  James  Otis  or  Samuel  Adams, 
and  they  feared  him  more,  because  they  had  no 
revenge  for  a  father's  disappointment  of  a  seat  on 
the  Superior  bench  to  impute  to  him,  as  they  did  to 
Otis.'' 

He  published  some  essays  on  the  subject  of  am 
alteration  proposed  by  Hutchinson  relative  to  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver ;  in  which  controversy,  as 
will  be  noticed  hereafter^  Otis  took  part  on  the 
same  side.  Thacher  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  against 
the  policy  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  the  Acts  of 
Trade.  This  pamphlet  is  entitled  "The  Senti- 
ments of  a  British  American''  printed  in  1764.  It 
is  temperate,  though  earnest,  and  well  written,  the 
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hardship  and  impolicy  of  these  measures  is  very 
ably  illustrated — His  motto  is  a  fable  of  Phoedrua, 
of  which  the  close  is  a  key  to  his  sentimenta 

Ergo  quid  refert  mea 
Cui  serviam  ?  clitelias  dmn  portem  meas* 

He  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  aggravated  by 
his  excessive  anxiety  respecting  public  affairs  in 
1765,  after  having  been  two  years  in  the  legislature 
from  the  town  of  Boston.* 

The  trial  took  place  in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Old  Town  House,  in  Boston.  This  room  was 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  that  building,  and  like 
all  the  interior  parts,  has  since  undergone  various 
alterations.  At  that  time  it  was  an  imposing  and 
elegant  apartment,  ornamented  with  two  splendid 
full  length  portraits  of  Charles  H.  and  James  H. 
The  Judges,  in  those  days,  in  conformity  to  European 
practice,  attached  a  part  of  their  official  dijgnity  to  a 

*  "  Not  long  before  bis  death,**  says  President  Adams,  «  be  sent  for  me,  to 
oommit  to  my  care  some  of  bis  business  at  the  bar.  I  asked  him  whether 
be  bad  seen  the  Virginia  resolves :  <<  Oh  yes — they  are  meb !  they  are  noble 
Sfnrits !  It  kills  me,  to  think  of  the  lethargy  and  stupidity  that  prevails  here, 
I  long  to  be  out.  I  will  go  out — ^I  will  go  out — I  will  go  into  Court  and  make 
a  speech,  whioh  shall  be  read  after  my  death,  as  my  djring  testimony  against 
this  infernal  tyranny,  which  they  are  bringing  upon  us."  Seeing  the  violent 
a^itatibn  into  which  it  threw  him,  I  changed  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible, 
tfnd  retired.  He  bad  been  confined  for  some  time.  Had  he  been  abroad 
among  the  people,  he  could  not  have  complained  so  pathetically  of  the 
'*  lethargy  and  stupidity,''  for  town  and  country  were  all  alive  ;  and  in  Au- 
gust, became  active  enough,  and  some  of  the  people  proceeded  to  unwarran- 
table excesses,  which  were  more  lamented  by  the  patriots,  than  by  their  ene- 
mies. Mr.  Thacbar  soon  died,  deeply  lamented  by  all  the  friends  of  thelf 
country.'* 
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peculiar  costume,  which  in  later  times  they  haye 
here  discarded.  Their  dress  was  composed  of  vo- 
luminous wigs,  broad  bands,  and  robes  of  scarlet 
cloth.  The  judges  were  five  in  number,  including 
Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson,  who  presided  as 
Chief  Justice.  The  room  was  filled  with  all  the 
officers  of  government,  and  the  principal  citizens,  to 
hear  the  arguments  in  a  cause,  that  inspired  the 
deepest  solicitude. 

The  case  was  opened  by  Mr.  Gridley,  who  argu- 
ed it  with  much  learning,  ingenuity  and  dignity,  urg- 
in'^  every  point  and  authority,  that  could  be  found 
after  the  most  diligent  search,  in  favour  of  the  Cus- 
tom house  petition;  makii^  all  his  reasoning  de- 
pend on  this  consideration — ^  if  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  sovereign  legislator  of  the  Bri- 
1  tish  Empire.''*  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thacher 
on  the  opposite  side,  whose  reasoning  was  ingenious 
and  able,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  great  mildness  and 
moderation.  "  But,''  in  the  language  of  President 
Adams,  **  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire  ;  with  a  prompti- 


•  TbU  summary  account  of  Mr.  Gridl«y*8  argument,  iifrom  President  Ad- 
ams* letters.  In  Minot's  History,  Vol.  2.  p.  87.  A  short  statement  of  bis  argu- 
ment i»  given,  which  tends  to  shew  that  this  writ  was  founded  on  statutes  of 
the  12tb  and  14th  of  Charles  II. ;  and  the  authority  of  the  Supreipe  Court  in  this 
Province  to  grant  it,  was  to  be  derived  from  the  statute  of  the  7th  apd  Sth  of 
William  HU  which  gave  officers  of  the  revenue  in  thi:i  country  the  tame  pnwe|;ji 
as  officers  in  England — And  that  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  they  should  ret. 
ceive  the  Hke  astfttanee.  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  an  offi- 
cer in  case  of  necessity  should  have  a  right  to  tall  tor  the  same  support  from 
those  about  bim  iu  pursuance  of  his  duty.  It  seems  a  most  stained  and  pr  epos- 
terous  inference,  to  make  the  general  term,  likeatsiflojice^  mean  a  spuciul  and 
odioui^  process  called  a  iml  of  (mittancey  invQDted  in  the  worst  timet  of  the 
Sluart  tyranny. 
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tude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a 
rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  pro- 
fusion of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his 
eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  b:  fore  him.  Ameri- 
can Independence  was  then  arid  there  born.  The 
seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes,  to  defend  the  JVon  sine 
Diis  animosus  infans  ;*  to  defend  the  vigorous  youth, 
Were  then  and  there  sown.  Every  man  of  an  im- 
mense crouded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away 
as  1  did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  Writs  of  Assis- 
tance. Then  and  there,  was  the  first  scene  of  the 
ih^t  act  of  opposition,  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of 
Great  Britain.  Then  and  there,  the  child  Indepen- 
dence was  bom.  In  fifteen  years,  i.  e.  in  1776,  he 
grew  up  to  manhood  aiid  declared  himself  free." 

^  There  were  no  stenographers  in  those  days,"  to 
give  a  complete  report  of  this  momentous  harangue. 
How  gladly  would  be  exchanged  for  it,  a  few  hun- 
dred verbose  speeches  on  some  of  the  miserable, 
transient  topics  of  the  day,  that  are  circulated  in 
worthless  profusion.  Yet  on  this  occasion,  "  the 
seeds  were  sown,"  and  though  some  of  them  doubt- 
less fell  by  the  wayside  or  on  stony  places,  others  fell 


*  This  allusion  is  to  the  AlHance  Medal^  struck  in  Paris.    One  side  of  which 

contains  the  bead  of  Liberty,  with  the  vrotda  lAberUu  Americana^  4th  July 

1776,  and  on  the  reverse  a  robust  infant  struggling  with  the  serpent,  attacked 

by  a  Lion,  (England)  defended  by  Minerva,  (France)  who  interposes  a  shield 

with  the  JUun  de  Hty  and  on  which  the  Lion  fastens :  the  motto,  furnished 

by  Sir  William  Jones,  M'on  sine  diis  anmonu  infanSf  and  underneath  the 

dates    17^,  1777. 
19  ^^  1781. 
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on  good  ground,  and  sprang  up  and  increased  and 
brought  forth  in  due  season,  thirty,  sixty  and  an 
hundred  fold.  Of  the  vigour  of  some  of  the  soil 
that  received  this  seed,  the  preceding  quotation  is 
a  living  and  most  eloquent  proof.  It  indeed  af- 
fords some  compensation  for  the  absence  of  contemr , 
porary  records,  and  the  subsequent  neglect  of  this 
great  leading  transaction,  that  one  of  the  hearers, 
after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  with  all  the  authority 
which  venerable  age  and  illustrious  services  can 
confer,  should  have  called  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  subject ;  and  by  a  rare  and  felici- 
tous force  of  memory,  carrying  back  their  regards 
over  the  course  of  two  generations,  have  exhibited 
with  a  magical  effect  through  the  obscurity  of  time, 
an  impressive  and  brilliant  sketch,  of  one  of  the  first 
struggles  that  led  to  their  national  existence. 


efui9ter  8?K. 


Otis^s  Speech  in  the  Cause  of  the  Writs  of  Assistance. 

Anxiety  and  expectation  were  raised  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  minds  of  all  parties,  to  hear  the  argument 
of  Otis,  which  he  began  in  the  following  manner.* 

*  The  fragments  of  this  speech  aio  taken  from  Minot's  History,  Vol.  3. 
H  peens  from  the  letters  of  President  Adams,  that  they  were  derived  from 
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^^  MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  HONOURS, 

**  I  was  desired  by  one  of  the  Court  to  look  into 
the  books,  and  consider  the  question  now  before 
them  concerning  Writs  of  Assistance.  .  I  have  ac- 
cordingly considered  it,  and  now  appear  not  only  in 
obedience  to  your  order,  but  likewise  in  behalf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who  have  presented 
another  petition,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  to  de- 
clare, that  whether  under  a  fee  or  not,  (for  in  such 
a  cause  as  this  I  despise  a  fee,)  I  will  to  my  dying 
day  oppose  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  God 
has  given  me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  villany  on  the  other,  as  this  writ  of 
assistance  is. 

^  It  appears  to  me  the  worst  instrument  of  arbi- 
trary power,  the  most  destructive  of  Ejiglish  liber- 
ty and  the  fundamental  principles  of  law,  that  ever 
was  found  in  an  Elnglish  law  book.  '  I  must  there- 
fore beg  your  honoui*s^  patience  and  attention  to 
the  whole  range  of  an  argument,  that  may  perhaps 
appear  uncommon  in  many  things,  as  well  as  to 
points  of  learning  that  are  more  remote  and  un- 
usual :  that  the  whole  tendency  of  my  design  may 
the  more  easily  be  perceived,  the  conclusions  better 
descend,  and  the  force  of  them  be  better  felt.  I 
shall  not  think  much  of  my  pains  in  this  cause,  as  I 
engaged  in  it  from  principle.     I  was  solicited  to 


I  imperfect  notei,  taken  by  him  at  the  time,  which  were  afterwards  car- 
ried off  by  some  individual,  who  « interpolated  them,  with  some  bombastic 
expressions  of  his  own,*'  and  printed  them  in  a  newspaper. 
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ed ;  and  will  find  it  adjudged,  that  special  warrants 
only,  are  legal.     In  the  same  manner  I  rely  on  it, 
that  the  writ  prayed  £or  in  this  petition,  being  gene- 
ral, is  illegal.     It  is  a  power,  that  places  the  liberty 
of  every   man  in  the  hands  of  every  petty  officer. 
I  say  I   admit   that  special   writs  of  assistance,   to 
search  special   places,   may  be  grajited  to  certain 
persons  on  oath;  but  I  deny  that   the   writ  now 
prayed  for  can  be  granted,  for  I  beg  leave  to  make 
some   observations  on  the  writ  itself,  before   I  pro- 
ceed to  other  acts  of  Parliament.    In  the  first  place, 
the  writ  is  universal,  being  directed   '  to   all   and 
singular  Justices,  Sherifis,  Constables,  and  all  other 
officers  and  subjects ;'  so  that,  in  short,  it  is  directed 
to  every  subject  in  the  King's  dominions.     Every 
one  with  this  writ  may  be  a  tyrant  in  a  legal  man- 
ner, also  may  control,  imprison,  or  murder  any  one 
within  the  realm.     In  the  next  place,  it  is  perpetu- 
al, there  is  no  return.     A  man  is  accountable  to  no 
pei*son  for  his  doings.     Every  man  may  reign  secure 
in  his  petty  tyranny,  and  spread  terror  and  desola- 
tion around  him,  until  the  trump  of  the  arch-angel 
shall  excite  different  emotions  in  his  soul.     In  the 
third  place,  a  person  with  this  writ,  in  the  day  time, 
may  enter  all  houses,  shops,  &c.  at  will,  and  com- 
mand all  to  assist  him.     Fourthly,  by  this  writ,  not 
only  deputies,  &c.  but  even  their  menial  servants,  are 
allowed   to  lord  it  over  us.     What  is    this  but  to 
have  the  curse  of  Canaan  with  a  witness  on  us ;  t# 
be   the   servant  of  servants,  the  most   despicable 
of  God's  creation?    Now  one  of  the  most  essential 
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branches  of  English  liberty  is  the  freedom  of  one's 
house.  A  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  and  whilst  he 
is  quiet,  he  is  as  well  guarded  as  a  prince  m  his  eas* 
tie.  This  writ,  if  it  should  be  declared  legal,  would 
totally  annihilate  this  privilege.  Custom-house 
officers  may  enter  our  houses  when  they  please ; 
we  are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry.  Their 
menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks,  bars, 
and  every  thing  in  their  way :  and  whether  ;they 
break  through  malice  or  revei^e,  no  man,  no  court, 
can  inquire.  Bare  suspicion  without  oath  is  suffi- 
cient This  wanton  eiercise  of  this  power  is  not  a 
chimerical  suggestion  of  a  heated  braia  I  will 
mention  some  facts.  Mr.  Pew  had  one  of  these 
writs,  and  when  Mr.  Ware  succeeded  him,  he  en- 
dorsed this  writ  over  to  Mr.  Ware  :  so  that,  these 
writs  are  negotiaUe  from  one  officer  to  another; 
and  so  your  Honours  have  no  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing the  persons  to  whom  this  vast  power  is  delegat- 
ed. Another  instance  is  this :  Mr.  Justice  Walley 
bad  called  this  same  Mr.  Ware  before  him,  by  a 
eonstable,  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  the  sabbath-day 
aets,  or  that  of  profane  swearing.  As  soon  as  he 
had  finished,  Mr.  Ware  asked  him  if  he  had  done. 
He  replied.  Yes.  Well  then,  said  Mr.  Ware,  I  will 
diew  you  a  little  of  my  power.  I  command  you  to 
permit  me  to  search  your  house  for  uncustomed 
goods;  and  went  on  to  search  the  house  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar ;  anl  then  served  the  constable 
in  the  same  manner !  But  to  shew  another  absur- 
dity in  this  writ,  if  it  should  be  established,  I  inmt 
10 
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upon  it  every  person  by  the  14th  Charles  second^ 
has  this  power  as  well  as  the  Custom-House  officers. 
The  words  are,  ^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  authorized,  &€•'*  ^  What  a  scene  does 
this  open !  Every  man  prompted  by  revenge,  ill 
humo)]/,  or  wantonness  to  inspect  the  inside  of  %is 
neighbour's  house,  may  get  a  writ  of  assistance* 
Others  will  ask  it  from  self-defence ;  one  arbitrary 
exertion  will  provoke  another,  until  society  be  in* 
volved  in  tumult  and  in  blood.'' 

His  ailment  in  this  cause  lasted  between  four 
and  five  hours,  and  the  summary  of  it  can  be  best, 
and  can  now  be  only  given,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  who  divides  it  into  five  parts  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  ^  He  began  with  an  exordium,  containing 
an  apology  for  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  ad- 
vocate general  in  the  court  of  admiralty ;  and  for 
his  appearance  in  that  cause  in  opposition  to  the 
crown,  and  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  the 
merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem." 

2.  ^  A  dissertation  on  the  rights  of  man  in  a  state 
of  nature.  He  asserted,  that  every  man,  merely^ 
natural,  was  an  independent  sovereign,  subject  to  no 
t  law,  but  the  law  written  on  his  heart,  and  revealed 
\  to  him  by  his  Maker,  in  the  constitution  of  his  na- 
ture, and  the  inspiration  of  his  understanding  and  hif 
conscience.  His  right  to  his  life,  his  liberty,  no 
created  being  could  rightfully  contest  Nor  Was 
his  rij^ht  to  his  property  less  incontestible.  The 
club  that  he  had  snapped  from  a  tree,  for  a  staff  or 
for  defence,  was  his  own.     His  bow  and  arrow  were 
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his  own ;  if  by  a  pebble  he  had  killed  a  partridge  or 
a  squirrel,  it  was  his  own.  No  creature,  man  or 
beast,  had  a  rigfit  to  take  it  from  him.  If  he  had 
taken  an  eel,  or  a  smelt,  or  a  sculpion,  it  was  his 
property.  In  short,  he  sported  upon  this  topic  with 
so  much  wit  and  humour,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
so  much  indisputable  truth  and  reason,  that  he  was 
not  less  entertaining  than  instructive.  He  asserted, 
that  these  rights  were  inherent  and  inalienable. 
That  they  never  could  be  surrendered  or  alieuatedy 
but^  by  ideots  or  madmen,  and  all  the  acts  ofldedls 

and  lllflfttinfl  Wftrft  YfiJA  ^^  nn»  /^Kli'gatr^fy^  \)y  aJObc 

laws  of  God  BndjuQxui  Nor  were  the  poor  negroes^ 
forgotten.  Not  a  Quaker  in  Philadelphia,  or  Mr. 
Jefferson  of  Virginia,  ever  asserted  the  rights  of  ne- 
groes in  stronger  terms.  Young  as  I  was,  and  igno- 
rant as  I  was,  I  shuddered  at  the  doctrine  he 
taught ;  and  I  have  all  my  life  shuddered,  and  still 
shudder,  at  the  consequences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  such  premises.  Shall  we  say,  that  the  rights 
of  masters  and  servants  clash,  and  can  be  decided 
Dniy  by  force?  I  adore  the  idea  of  gradual  aboli- 
tions !  but  who  shall  decide  how  fast  or  how  slowly 
these  abolitions  shall  be  made  ? 

3.  ^  From  individual  independence  he  proceeded 
to  association.  If  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  to  say,  that  men  were  gregarious 
animals,  like  wild  geese,  it  surely  could  offend  no 
delicacy  to  say,  they  were  social  animals  by  nature ; 
that  there  were  natural  sympathies,  and  above  all, 
the  sweet  attraction  of  the  sexes,  which  must  soon 
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draw  them  together  in  little  groups,  atkl  by  de-^ 
grees  in  larger  congregations,  for  mutual  assistance 
and  defence.  And  this  must  have  happened  before 
any  formal  covenant,  by  express  words  or  signs,  was 
concluded.  When  general  councils  and  delibera- 
tions commenced,  the  objects  could  be  no  other  than 
the  mutual  defence  and  security  of  every  individual 
,  for  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property.  To  sup- 
j  pose  them  to  have  surrendered  these  in  any  other 
way,  than  by  equal  rules  and  general  consent,  was  to 
suppose  them  ideots  or  madmen,  whose  acts  were 

1  never  binding.  To  suppose  them  surprised  by 
fraud^  or  compelled  by  force  into  any  other  compact, 
such  fraud  and  such  force  could  confer  no  obligation* 
Every  man  had  a  right  to  trample  it  under  foot 
whenever  he  pleased.  In  short,  he  asserted  these 
rights  to  be  derived  only  from  nature,  and  the  au- 
thor of  nature  ;  that  they  were  inherent,  inalienable, 
and  indefeasible  by  any  laws,  pacts,  contracts,  cove- 
nants, or  stipulations,  which  man  could  devise. 

4,  "  These  principles  and  these  rights  were  wrought 
into  the  English  constitution,  as  fundamental  law^ 
And  under  this  head  he  went  back  to  the  old  Saxon 
laws,  and  to  Magna  Charta,  and  the  fifty  confirma- 
tions of  it  in  parliament,  and  the  executions  ordain- 
ed against  the  violators  of  it,  and  the  national  ven- 
geance which  had  been  taken  on  them  from  time  to 
time,  down  to  the  Jameses  and  Charleses ;  and  to 
the  position  of  rights  and  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the 
revolution.  He  asserted,  that  the  security  of  these 
frights  to  life,  liberty  and  property,  had  been  th« 
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object  of  ^1  those  struggles  against  arbitrarj  power,  1 
temporal  and  spiritual,  cirii  add  political,  military^  i 
aod  ecclesiastical,  in  every  age.     He  asrorted,  that 
our  ancestors,  as  British  subjects,  and  we,  their  de* 
scendants,  as  British  subjects,  were  entitled  to  all 
those  rights,  by  the  British  constitution,  as  well  as^ 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and'ottr  provincial  charter,  as 
much  as  any  inhabitant  of  London  or  Bristol,  or  any^ 
part  of  England ;  and  were  not  to  be  cheated  out  of 
them  by  any  phantom  of  **  virtual  representation,^ 
or  any  other  fiction  of  law  or  politioB,  or  any  monk- 
ish trick  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy*  ^ 

5.  ^  He  then  examined  the  acts  of  trade,  one  by 
one,  smd  demonstrated,  that  if  they  were  considered 
as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed  all  our  security  of 
property,  liberty,  and  life,  every  r^ht  of  nature,  and 
the  English  conetitutton,  and  the  charter  of  the 
province.  Here  he  considered  the  distinction  be* 
tween  ^  external  and  internal  taxes,''  at  that  time  m 
popular  and  coOMnon  place  distinction.  But  he 
asserted  that  there  was  no  such  distinction  in  theo- 
ry, or  upon  any  princi{^  but  ^necessity.''  The 
necessity  that  the  commerce  of  the  em^nre  should  be 
under  one  direction,  was  obvious.  jThe  Americans 
had  been  so  sensible  of  this  necessity,  that  they  had 
connived  at  the  distinction  between  external  and  in^ 
temal  taxes,  and  had  submitted  to  the  acts  of  trade 
as  regulations  of  commerce,  but  never  as  taxations,  or 
revenue  laws.  Nor  had  the  British  government, 
till  now,  ever  dared  to  attempt  to  enforce  them  as 
taxations  or  revenue  laws.  They  had  laid  dormant 
in  that  character  for  a  century  ahnost    The  mvi- 
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IgatioD  act  he  allowed  to  be  binding  up<ni  us,  be* 
fcause  we  had  consented  to  it  by  our  jown  legislature. 
Here  he  gave  a  history  of  the  navigation  act  of 
the  first  of  Charles  II.,  a  plagiarism  from  Oliver 
Cromwell.  This  act  had  lain  dormant  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1675,  after  repeated  letters  and  orders 
from  the  King,  governor  Leverett  very  candidly  in- 
forms his  majesty,  that  the  law  had  not  been  execut* 
ed,  because  it  was  thought  unconstitutional;  par- 
liament not  having  authority  over  us." 

Taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  terrors  and  vexa- 
tions the  colonists  were  exposed  to  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  and  their  tranquillity  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, he  came  to  the  first  fruits  which  they 
tasted  of  the  restoration,  to  the  celebrated  Naviga- 
tion Act ;  and  he  dwelt  upon  this  as  the  first  in  or- 
der, among  those  acts  which  were  now  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  Writs  of  Assistance.  The  main  pro- 
yisions  of  this  act  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  few 
words ;  nothing  should  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
English  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  ex- 
ceptii^  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  people  of  Ei^land, 
Ireland,  Wales  or  the  Town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  and  besides  being  truly  built  and  owned  in 
said  possessions,  the  master  and  three  fourths  of  the 
sailbrs  must  be  English ;  and  no  goods  of  foreign 
production  should  be  brought  even  in  English  ship- 
ping, except  from  the  countries  that  produced  them. 

He  expatiated  on  the  narrow  exclusive  spirit  of 
thb  statute ;  but  he  would  pot  deny  either  its  policy 
or  necessity,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  because 
Ei^land  was  then  surrounded  by  the  power  of 
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France,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  nor  would  he  blame 
the  conduct  of  Governor  Leyerett/  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  in  adopting  it  in  1675,  after  it 
had  laid  dormant  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  a  sacri- 
fice thej  were  obliged  to  make ;  but  he  contended, 
that  the  sacrifice  was  a  very  great  one  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies  in  general,  and  of  New  En^and  in 
particular,  and  above  all  to  the  town  of  Boston.  He 
thought  this  statute  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  mother 
country,  who  boasted  so  much  of  her  indulgence  and 
ajQTection  for  her  colonies. 

The  navigation  act,  however,  was  wholly  prohibi- 
tory, it  abounded  with  penalties  and  forfeitures,  but 
it  imposed  no  taxes.  The  distinction  therefore  was 
vastly  great  between  this  and  the  Acts  of  Trade. 
Though  no  revenue  was  to  be  derived  from  this 
act»  still  it  was  intended  to  be  enforced  by  these 
Writs,  and  houses  were  to  be  broken  open  and  ran- 
sacked under  their  authority  to  enforce  it.  The 
Wnts  of  Assistance  were  thus  extended  in  a  man- 
ner, which  had  never  been  ccmtemplated.  He  di»- 
ft 

*  GoTernor  LeTerett  was  the  ion  of  Thomas  Leverctt,  a  ruling  elder  of  the 
first  Church,  and  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Boston.  He  had  been 
in  military  life  abroad  before  be  received  employment  here,  which  happened 
in  1642,  whan  he  was  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  Sachem  Miantino- 
mo.  He  was  one  of  Cromweirs  commissioners  in  165S,  to  make  war  against 
the  Dutch  at  Manhadoes  (New  York.)  He  was  afterwards  constantly  in  the 
publi^  ienrire.  He  was  in  England  at  the  restoration,  and  a  useful  advo> 
aate  for  Massachusetu  with  the  King,  who  did  not  look  with  much  com- 
placency on  a  colony,  whose  attachmeuts  were  far  more  republican  than 
foyal.  Upon  his  return  to  Boston,  he  filled  various  oflices,  and  was  made 
Governor,  in  1673,  and  was  chosen  annually  till  his  death.  He  died  greatly 
beloved  aad  lamented,  March  16th,  1678-9. 
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cussed  most  amply,  all  the  effects,  which  the  acta  of 
navigation  produced  upon  the  coloniest 

There  are,  it  may  be  here  observed,  few  statutes 
enacted  by  any  nation,  that  have  been  more  impor- 
tant, or  excited  more  discussion,  than  the  English 
nav^tion  act  While  the  restrictive  and  monopo* 
lising  system  was  thought  to  be  sound  political  wis- 
dom, this  act  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  it,  might 
be  considered  a  masterpiece  of  policy ;  but  in  pro^ 
portion,  as  wiser  notions  of  national  pdicy  make  their 
way  into  the  councils  of  all  civilized  countries,  and 
gradually  eradicate  the  false  and  narrow  principles 
of  less  enlightened  periods,  this  act,  which  has  been 
often  relaxed  in  its  operati<x),  will  probably  so  far  as 
foreign  trade  is  concerned,  give  way  to  the  extension 
of  liberal  views  in  commerce ;  which  all  free  and 
industrious  nations  find  every  day  to  be  more  and 
more  productive  of  advantage  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  the  world  at  lai^e.  Commerce  is  now  gra- 
dually enlargii^  the  prosperity  and  the  rights  of 
mankind ;  and  wise  statesmen  begin  to  believe  more 
fully,  that  the  general  prosperity  increases  individual 
advantage ;  and  that  nations  gain  not  by  depressing, 
but  by  a  free  intercourse  with  each  other.  This  act 
did  not  meet  with  universal  approbation  at  first,  and 
in  the  lai^age  of  Sir  Josiah  Child  ^^  some  wise  and 
honest  gentlemen  and  merchants  doubted,  whether 
the  inconveniences  it  has  brought  with  it,  be  not 
greater  than  the  conveniences.'*  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  this  act  which  has  been  cherished 
with  so  much  bigotry  in  England,  and  which  inflicted 
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80  much  injury  and  oppression  <m  the  Colonies,  and 
especially  on  Massachusetts,  should  haire  originated 
from  one  of  her  own  prc^eny,  for  such  was  its  au- 
thor, Sir  George  Downing,  of  whom  President 
Adams  speaks  in  the  following  manner. 

^  But  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  return  from  thid 
ramble  to  Mr.  Otis'  quotations  from  Sir  Josiah 
Child,  whose  chapter  four,  ps^e  105,  is  ^  concerning 
the  act  of  navigation.''  Probably  this  knight  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  able  inflamers  of  the  na- 
tional pride  ki  their  navy  and  their  commerce,  and 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  that  enthusiasm  for 
the  act  of  navigation,  which  has  prevailed  to  this 
day.  For  this  work  was  written  about  the  year 
1677,  near  the  period,  when  the  court  of  Charles 
n.  began  to  urge  and  insist  on  the  strict  execution 
of  the  act  of  navigation  Such  pride  in  that  statute, 
did  not  become  Charles,  his  court,  or  his  nation  of 
royalists  and  loyalists,  at  that  time.  For  shall  I 
blush,  or  shall  I  boast,  when  I  remember,  that  this 
act  was  not  the  invention  of  a  Briton,  but  of  an 
American.  George  Downing,  a  native  of  New  En- 
gland, educated  at  Harvard  College,  whose  name, 
office,  and  title  appear  in^heir  catalogue,  went  to 
England  in  the  time  of  lord  Clarendon's  civil  wars, 
and  became  such  a  favourite  of  Cromwell  and  the 
ruling  powers,  that  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Hoi* 
land.  He  was  not  only  not  received,  but  ill  trea- 
ted, which  he  resented  on  his  return  to  England,  by 
proposing  an  act  of  navigation,  which  was  adopted, 
11 
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and  has  ruined  Holland,  and  would  have  ruined 
America,  if  ghe  had  not  resisted* 

^  To  borrow  the  language  of  the  great  Dr.  Joluw 
son,  this  ^  Dog'  Downing  must  have  had  a  head  and 
brains,  or  in  other  words,  genius  and  address :  but  if 
we  may  believe  history,  he  was  a  scoundrel.  To  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Charles  II.  he  probably  not 
only  pleaded  his  merit  in  inventing  the  navigation 
act,  but  he  betrayed  to  the  block  some  of  his  old 
republican  and  revolutionary  friends. 

"  But  where  is  Downing's  statute  ?  British  policy 
has  suppressed  all  the  laws  of  England,  from  1648 
to  1660.  The  statute  book  contains  not  one  line. 
Such  are  records  and  such  is  history.^' 

From  the  navigation  act  the  advocate  passed  to 
the  Acts  of  Trade,  and  these,  he  contended,  imposed 
taxes,  enormous,  burthensome,  intolerable  taxes ;  and 
on  this  topic  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  talent,  for 
powerful  declamation  and  invective,  against  the  /y- 
ranny  of  taxation  without  representation.*     From  the 

*  "  It  happened,^  (says  Burke  in  his  speech  on  taxation)  "  you  know. 
Sir,  that  the  great  contests  for  freedom  in  this  country,  were  from  the  earliest 
timet  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  taxing.  Most  of  the  contests  is  the  an- 
cient Commonwealths  turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  election  of  magistrates ; 
or  on  the  balance  among  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  The  question  of 
money  was  not  with  them  so  immediate.  But  in  England  it  was  otherwise. 
On  this  point  of  taxes,  the  ablest  peas  and  roost  eloquent  tongues  have  been 
exercised  ;  the  greatest  spirits  have  acted  and  suffered.  In  order  to  give  the 
fullest  satisfaction  concerning  the  u^portance  of  this  point,  it  was  not  only 
necessary  for  those  who  in  argument  defended  the  excellence  of  the  English 
constitution*  to  insist  on  this  privilege  of  granting  money  as  a  dry  point  of 
fact,  and  to  prove,  that  the  right  had  been  acknowledged  in  ancient  parch- 
ments and  blind  usages,  to  reside  in  a  certain  body  called  a  House  of  Com- 
mons.   They  went  much  further,  they  attempted  to  prove,  and  they  sue- 
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•nergy  with  which  he  urged  this  position,  that  taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  tyranny,  it  came  tojj^ 
a  common  maxim  in  the  mouth  of  every  one.  And 
with  him  it  formed  the  basis  of  all  his  speeches  and 
political  writings  ;  he  builds  all  his  opposition  to 
arbitrary  measures  from  this  foundation,  and  perpe- 
tually recurs  to  it  through  his  whole  career,  as  the 
great  constitutional  theme  of  liberty,  and  as  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  opposition  to  arbitrary  J 
power.  ^-; 

The  first  of  these  acts  of  trade  on  which  he  com- 
mented was  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  ch.  7.  in  1663, 
entitled  **  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  trade^ 
one  short  section  from  this  act  may  be  given  as  a 
type  of  them  all,  shewing  in  the  most  undisguised 
manner,  the  remorseless  spirit  of  colonial  monopoly. 
"  Sec.  5.  And  in  regard  his  majesty's  plantations  be- 
yond the  seas  are  inhabited  and  peopled  by  his  sub- 

oeflded,  that  in  tbtory  it  ought  to  be  so,  firom  the  particular  nature  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  as  an  immediate  representative  of  the  people ;  whether 
the  old  records  had  delivered  this  oracle  or  not.  They  took  infinite  pains 
to  inculcate  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  in  all  monarchies,  the  people 
must  in  effect  themselves,  mediately,  or  immediately,  possess  the  power  of 
(ranting  their  own  money,  or  no  shadow  of  liberty  could  subsist.  The 
colonies  drew  from  you,  as  with  their  lifeblood,  these  ideas  and  principles. 
Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  on  this  specific  point  of 
taxing.  Liberty  might  be  safe,  or  might  be  endangered  in  twenty  other 
particulars,  without  their  being  much  pleased  or  alarmed.  Here  they  felt 
its  pulse,  and  as  they  found  that  beat,  they  thought  themselves  sick  or  sound. 
I  do  not  say  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  in  applying  your  general 
arguments  to  their  own  case.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  make  a  monopoly  of 
theorems  and  corollaries.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply  those  gene- 
ral arguments ;  and  your  mode  of  governing  them  whether  through  wisdom 
•r  mistake,  confirmed  them  in  the  imagination,  that  they  as  well  as  you,  had 
on  interest  in  thate  common  principles." 
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jects  of  this  hia  kingdom  of  Elngland,  for  the  maio" 
tainiDg  a  greater  oorrespondenoe  and  kindness  be*- 
t)¥een  them,  and  keeping  them  yet  more  beneficial 
and  advantageous  unto  it,  in  the  further  employment 
and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen,  vent 
of  English  woollen  and  other  manufactures  and  com- 
modities, rendering  the  navigation  to  and  from  the 
same,  more  cheap  and  safe,  and  making  this  king- 
dom a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commoditie  of  these 
plantations,  but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other 
countries  and  places,  for  the  supplying  of  them ; 
aod  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their 
plantations'  trade  to  tbemselyes,'* — The  statute  then 
goes  on  to  enact  that  nothing  ahall  be  imported  or 
exported  from  the  Colonies,  except  from  or  to  ^^  Ei>- 
gland,  Wales,  or  the  Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed," 
It  may  be  imagmed  from  the  ardent  character  of 
the  speaker,  what  must  have  been  the  tone  of  his  ob- 
servations on  these  ordinances.  Mr.  Adams  says,  that 
^  some  of  them  appeared  to  me  at  the  time,  youi^ 
as  I  was,  bitter." 

The  main  question  constantly  recurred,  where  is 
the  authority  for  the  writs  of  assistance  ?  After  all 
the  search  that  bad  been  made  by  all  the  members 
of  the  bar  who  had  been  employed  on  either  side, 
the  only  instance  where  the  words  could  be  found, 
Hvas  in  a  statute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles 
tthe  second,  which  was  cited  by  Mr  Gridley,  and 
|vbich  Otis  denied  to  be  either  authority  er  prece- 
;  dent^  or  to  have  the  least  colour  of  either,  in  Ameri- 
ca.   «  The  statute  was  entitled,  **  An  act  to  prevent 
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fraude,  and  regulating  abuses  in  his  majesty^s  cus* 
touts  f  and  in  the  fifth  section,  which  had  reference 
to  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods  bei^g  found  on 
board  of  vessels  after  clearance,  or  in  any  jJace  on 
shore,  it  is  provided  for  the  seizure  of  those  goods, 
that,  ^  it  shall  be  lawful  to  ex*  for,  any  person  or 
persons,  authorized  by  yorit  ofassisianee  under  the  setU 
of  his  fMgeetjfs  Court  ofEfduquerj  to  take  a  consta- 
ble, headbctrc^h,  or  other  public  c^icer,  inhabiting 
near  unto  the  flace,  and  in  the  day  time  to  enter, 
and  go  into  any  house,  shop,  cellar,  warehouse,  or 
room,  or  other  place;  and  in  case  of  resistance, 
to  break  open  doors,  chests,  trunks,  and  other  pack- 
age, there  to  seize  and  from  thence  bring,  any  kind 
of  goods  or  merchandize  whatsoever  prohibited  and 
uncustomed,  and  to  put  and  secure  the  same,  in  his 
majesty^s  storehouse  in  the  port  next  to  the  place 
where  such  seizure  shall  be  made."  Another  act 
was  cited  in  eonnexion  with  this,  that  was  passed  m 
the  seventh  and  eight  of  William  the  third,  chap. 
23d  ^  to  regulate  ^e  plantation  trade«"-^This  statute 
expressly  recited  the  act  before  mentioned  (^  Charles 
11.  which  it  went  to  inforce,  and  that  ^  like  assich 
tance'*  should  be  given  to  the  officers  aa  in  the  act 
of  Charles— the  word  aeeistanu  here  occurs  for  the 
second,  and  last  time,  in  any  statute. 

But  in  the  former  of  these  acts,  and  in  the  latter, 
if  the  instruction  can  be  allowed  to  authorize  a 
writ  of  assistance,  these  writs  were  to  be  issued  un-^ 
der  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  were 
returnable  to  it.     Otis,  after  alluding  to  both  these 
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acts,  asked  with  triumphant  confidence,  **  where  ir 
your  seal  of  his  majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer,  and, 
what  has  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  do  here  T^ 
They  bad  no  warrant  from  the  Exchequer  in  En- 
gland, and  could  not  assume  to  hare  any.  It  could 
not  be  pretended  that  the  Superior  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, court  of  assize  and  general  goal  delivery  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  had  all  the  powers  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  England  and  could  issile  warrants 
like  that  Court  No  custom  house  officer  dared  say 
it,  or  instruct  his  counsel  to  say  it.  This  Court,  it  is 
true,  was  invested  with  all  the  power  of  the  Court 
of  King's  bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer  in 
England ;  but  this  power  was  given  by  a  law  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  vested 
in  it  by  the  charter.  Yet  neither  Hutchinson  nor 
the  other  judges,  dared  say  that  this  Court  was  his 
majesty^s  court  of  exchequer,  because  the  principle 
would  have  been  fatal  to  parliamentary  pretensions. 
Otis  went  still  further  than  to  deny  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  exchequer;  its  warrants  and 
writs  were  never  seen  here,  or  if  they  were,  would 
be  only  waste  paper.  Such  a  "  writ  of  assistance'' 
he  said,  might  become  the  reign  of  Charles*  the  se- 

*  Cbalmera  in  his  Political  Annals,  relating  the  protection  accorded  by 
Charles  to  the  followers  of  Gorton,  against  the  tyrannical  measures  of  tba 
Massachusetts  government,  remarks;  *'What  a  contrast  is  there  between 
the  good  natured,  careless  monarch  of  England,  and  the  unfeeling  and  in- 
terested bigots  of  Massachusetts.  When  the  failings  of  Charles  U.  are 
mentioned,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  during  his  reign,  he  exerted 
himself  whh  more  than  usual  vigour  in  protecting  his  snbjects  against  the 
injustice  and  oppression  of  that  government.''  Yet  Chalmers,  whose  anti- 
pathy is  very  strong  to  the  puritan  forefathers  of  Massachusetts,  when  speak^ 
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eoDd  of  Elngland,  and  he  would  not  dispute  the  taste 
of  the. parliament  of  England  in  passing  such  an  act, 
nor  the  people  of  England  in  submitting  to  it ;  but 
it  was  not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  this  coun- 
try. He  insisted  further,  that  these  warrants  and 
Writs  were  even  in  England  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental   laws,    the   natural   and    constitutional 


ing  of  their  intoUraot  conduct  in  another  place,  observes :  <<  We  think  with 
less  asperity  of  the  persecutors  of  such  men  :  and  when  we  see  them  strug- 
gling with  diieate  and  famine  in  the  wilderness,  we  are  too  apt  to  give  then 
less  of  our  pity,  than  humanity  would  otherwise  bestow.  There  is  nothing 
more  irregular  than  the  human  mind  when  governed  by  unnatural  impulses. 
The  general  Court,  while  persecuting  all  who  differed  from  it  in  opinion^ 
religious  or  political,  ordained,  « that  all  strangers  professing  the  christian 
religion,  who  shall  flee  to  this  country,  from  the  tyranny  of  their  persecu- 
tors, shall  be  succoured  at  the  public  charge,  till  some  provision  can  be 
made  for  them"  and  that  body  received  with  a  benevolence  that  coveretb  a 
multitude  of  faults,  the  Scots  <  whom  the  Lord  had  delivered  into  Crom- 
weirs  hands  at  Dunbar,'  and  who  were  transported  to  Massachusetts  te 
sulfer  for  their  own  credulity,  and  the  folly  of  their  rulers," 

The  intolerance  exercised  by  the  government  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony,  is  a  sad  initance  of  human  weakness.  Tet  there  are  still 
more  apologies  for  them  than  those  mentioned  by  Chalmers.  The  sacriUces  they 
made  for  conscience  sake,  and  the  dangers  they  exposed  themselves  to,  serious 
enough  in  reality,  but  still  magnified  by  imagination,  could  only  be  sustained 
by  nourishing  a  solemn  feeling  of  their  being,  Uke  the  Jews,  a  chosen  people 
under  the  special  protection  of  Providence.  But  the  very  belief  in  this 
divine  protection,  naturally  made  them  think  very  harshly  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them ;  and  these  *<  poor  exiles  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,** 
in  the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Government  to  Cromwell ;  *<  these  dear 
saints  of  God"  as  the  deputies  of  the  league  in  1653  termed  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut,  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  the  Dutch  and  Indians  at  Man- 
hattan, thought  errors  of  faith,  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes,  were 
destined  to  aflford  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  maxim,  that  the  same  spirit 
that  will  suffer  martyrdom,  will  inflict  it.  As  u  Charles  U.  he  was  doubt- 
lets  a  much  plesisanter  companion  than  the  puritan  magistrates  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  it  will  be  recollected,  that  <<  careless  and  good-natured"  as  he 
was,  all  his  measures  tended  to  the  establishment  of  tyranny ;  while  the 
policy  of  the  forefathers  of  New  Eugland«  stem  and  bigotted  as  they  wera 
led  eventually  to  the  attainment  of  freedom. 
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r^hts  of  the  subjects.  If,  howerer,  it  Would  pleased 
the  people  of  Ei^land,  he  iii^ht  admit  that  they 
were  legal  there,  but  not  here. 

The  case  of  the  petitioners  was  attempted  to  be 
made  out,  by  a  series  of  inferences  and  forced  con* 
structions  of  the  most  sophistical  kind ;  whenever 
they  could  find  the  word  ♦*  wrif*  or  **  continued'^ 
or  **  assistance"  or  the  words  •♦  court  of  exchequer,** 
they  produced  the  statute,  though  it  might  be  in  ex- 
press terms,  "  restricted  to  the  realm."  There  were 
several  acts  of  this  kind  passed  under  the  Stuart 
kii^  which  were  brought  forward.  Among  these 
were,  "  an  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  of  Bay 
making,  in  the  Dutch  Hall  in  Colchester"^-*and  an 
^  act  for  the  regulating  the  making  of  Kidderminster 
stuffi."  There  seems  to  hare  been  no  other  reason 
for  citii^  these  statutes  thau  their  having  contained 
permission  ^to  enter,  search,  break  open  houses, 
shops,  cellars,  rooms,  casks,  boxes,"  &c.  &c  .and  to  seise 
and  carry  away  "  certain  obnoxious  articles."  These 
odious  and  violent  enactments,  which  have  at  all 
times  perhaps,  been  too  readily  passed  in  England, 
were  yet  limited  to  some  particular  manufacture, 
which  they  were  designed  to  encourage.  Many  of 
them  were  brought  from  different  reigns,  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  subject  were  treated  with  little 
ceremony,  in  favour  of  establishing  particular  manu- 
factures, and  of  destroying  foreign  rivalship,  yet  all 
these  acts  were  confined  to  the  realm,  and  their 
operation  to  very  narrow  limits  within  it.  "  The 
wit,  the  humour,  the  irony,  the  satire  played  ofi^  by 
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Mr.  Otis,  ID  his  observations  oD  these  acts  of  navigft^ 
tion,   Dutch   Bays,  and  Kidderminster  stuffi,''  ^it 
would  be  madness  in  me/'  says  Mr.  Adams,  ^  to  pre* 
t0od  to  remember  with  any  accuracy.    But  I  do  say, 
that  Horace's  IrriMj  muket^  vm$  terroribus  impht^ 
was  n^yer  exemf^ified  in  my  hearing  with  so  great 
effect."     All  the  statutes  were  noticed  from  Charles 
II.  tQ  G^prge  III.  inelutiire,  that  the  crown  c^Scers 
thought  $could  be  made  to  hear  on  the  question.     In 
the  examination  of  these  statutes,  and  especially  of 
those  caUed  the  aets  oi  trader  he  illustrated  their 
spirit  aod  tendency,  by  many  references  to  Child, 
Gee,  Ashley,  and  Dareoant,  whose  works  on  Trade, 
and  the  Cplomes,  were  a  commentary  on  these  acts. 
He  shew^  by  many  sound  and  striking  observations, 
how  imjuit,  oppre$s«re  and  impracticaUe  they  were ; 
that  they  never  bad  been  and  never  could  be  execur 
ted  ;  and  asserted  what  must  have  then  been  consi^- 
f  red  ratber  exjUravagant,  though   it  was  doubtless 
true,  ^  timt  ii  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  person 
were  ^^cawped  09  Boston  Common,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  man,  with  all  hk  navy  00  our  coast, 
he  would  ivH  he  ahjl^  tP  ex^ecute  these  laws.    They 
would  he  resisted  ior  elvded."     When  he  came  to 
the  copsid^fatlQQ,  of  ^  an  aot  for  the  better  securi^ 
and  eq^puragipg  the  tradfi  oi  his  Majesty's  sugar 
Colonies  m  Affieripa,''  paMed  the  6th  year  of  George 
II.  which  i«»pps#d  a  very  heavy  duty  on  foreign  su* 
gar  aod  liEK^aapcs,  and  whida  statute  contabs  the  £ol 
lowing  language ;  **  we,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
12 
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assembled  in  parliament,  have  given  and  granted  unto 
your  Majesty,  the  several  and  respective  duties  here- 
inafter mentioned,''  he  laid  down  maxims  which 
thenceforward  became  current  enough.  He  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  these  two  articles  of 
molasses  and  sugar,  the  former  of  which,  especially, 
was  connected  inseparably  with  the  fisheries,  with 
almost  all  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  its 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  and  he  observed  by 
calculation  the  great  amount  of  revenue  that  would 
be  raised  by  it  He  further  advanced  princi[des, 
that  must  have  been  heard  by  his  audience  with 
very  strong,  but  rery  different  emotions,  when  **  he 
asserted  this  act  to  be  a  revenue  law,  a  taxation  law, 
made  by  a  foreign  legislature,  without  our  consent, 
and  by  a  legislature  who  had  no  feeling  for  us,  and 
whose  interest  prompted  them  to  tax  us  to  the 
quick."* 

The  last  ground  taken  by  him  m  commenting  on 
these  later  acts  of  trade,  was  their  incompatibility 
with  the  charter  of  the  Colony.  He  went  over  the 
history  of  the  charters.  **  Neither  the  first  James  nor 
Charles  could  be  supposed  to  intend,  that  Parliament, 
which  they  both  hated  more  than  they  did  the  Pope 
or  the  French  king,  should  share  with  them  in  the 
government  of  colonies  instituted  by  their  royal  pre- 
rogative." "  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  were  not  to  cen- 
sure them  in  their  council."  Pym,  Hampden,  Sir 
Harry  Vane  and  Cromwell,  did  not  surely  wish  to 

*  President  Adams'  Letters. 
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«ib}eGt  a  country,  which  they  sought  as  an  asylum, 
to  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  a  country,  from  which 
they  wished  to  fly.  Charles  the  second  had  learned 
by  dismal,  doleful  experience,  that  parliaments,  were 
not  to  be  wholly  despised.  He  therefore  endeavour* 
ed  to  associate  parliament  with  himself^  in  his  nav^a» 
tion  act,  and  many  others  of  his  despotic  projects, 
even  in  that  of  destroying  by  his  unlimited  licentious- 
ness and  debauchery,  the  moral  character  of  the  na- 
tion.^' In  pointing  out  the  violent  infringement  of 
the  charters,  from  Dummer's  defence  of  the  New 
Ei^and  charters,  he  bestowed  many  just  praises  on 
that  excellent  work** 

In  thus  adverting  to  the  history  of  the  charters 
and  the  colony,  he  fell  naturally  on  the  merit  of 
its  founders,  in  undertakii^  so  perilous,  arduous,  and 
ahnost  desperate  an  enterprise ;  in  ^  disforesting  bare 

*  This  work  entitkd  **a  deftnce  of  the  New  England  Charters  by  Jer. 
Domnwr,*  was  written  in  ITSl^  and  in  point  of  style  or  argument,  may  vie 
with  any  American  production  before  the  Reyolution.  Oummer  was  bom  in 
Boston,  in  1699^  and  was  the  grandson  of  Richard  Dummer,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Mather,  who  was 
then  President  of  the  College,  pronounced  him  one  of  tiie  best  scholars  it  had 
produced.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Leyden,  where  Wiuius,  professor  of 
theology,  spolte  of  liim  in  very  high  terms.  He  received  a  learned  theological 
•daeatioo,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  politics.  He  was  appointed 
agent  of  Uie  Plroyince  in  1710,  and  to  the  disappointment  of  his  countrymen  and 
probably  to  his  own  injury  eventually,  he  took  the  side  of  prerogative ;  yet  he 
held  the  place  of  agent  eleven  years,  and  was  always  steadily  attached  to  his 
native  home.  He  spoke  several  languages,  and  his  talents  and  address  gave 
him  intimacy  and  influence  in  the  highest  circles.  He  was  employed  by  Lord 
BoUngbroke  in  some  important,  secret  negociations,  and  was  promised  high 
pmnotion,  but  the  death  o^  the  Queen  blasted  all  his  hopes.  His  acquain- 
tance with  Bolingbroke  contributed  to  destroy  his  religious  principles.  He 
published  four  theological  dissertations  in  Latin,  the  defence  of  the  Charters, 
and  a  letter  on  the  ezpeditioii  to  Canada  io  171S.  He  died  in  England  to 
May,  1799. 
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creation  ^""^  ta  conciliatiog  and  necessarily  contendii^ 
with  Indian  natives,  in  purohaBing,  rather  than  con* 
querii^,  a  quarter  of  the  glolij||&  at  their  own  ex* 
pense,  by  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows,  at  the  hass* 
ard  and  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives;  without  the 
Bmallest  aid,  assistance  or  comfort  from  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  or  from  England  itself  as  a  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  meeting  with  constant  jealousy, 
envy,  intrigue  against  their  charter,  their  religion, 
tad  all  their  privileges.  He  reproached  the  nation, 
parliament,  and  king  with  injustice,  illiberality,  in* 
gratitude,  and  oppression  in  their  conduct  towards 
this  country,  in  a  style  of  oratory  that  I  never  heard 
equalled  in  this  or  any  other  country.'' 

After  the  close  of  bis  argument,  the  Court  ad-^ 
joumed  for  consideration^  alid  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  Chief  Justice  Hutchinson  pronounced  the  opHi>- 
ion :  "  The  Court  has  considered  the  subject  of  writs 
of  assistance,  and  can  see  no  foundation  for  such  a 
writ ;  but  as  the  practise  in  England  is  not  known,  it 
has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  to 
the  next  term,  that  in  the  mean  time  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  know  the  rcsult,"t    No  cause  in 

*  Dummer,  in  his  defence  of  the  New  England  charters,  in  describing  the 
country,  as  the  first  colonists  found  it,  says :  *<  The  land  itself  was  of  a  rough 
savage  nature,  incumbered  with  unprofitable  woods,  artd  of  no  use  till  by  vast 
labour  and  expence  subdued  and  cultivated,  for  to  speak  the  truth,  those 
parts  were  but  bare  creation  to  the  first  planters,  and  their  labour  like  the  be- 
ginning of0ie  tcorldj^ 

t  When  the  next  term  came,  Mr*  Adams  says,  <<no  judgment  was  pio- 
nounced,  nothing  was  said  about  writs  of  assistaace.  But  it  was  generally 
reported  and  understood  that  the  Court  clandestinely  granted  them,  and  the 
custom  house  officers  had  them  in  their  pockets,  though  I  never  knew  that  they 
dared  to  produce  and  execute  them  in  any  one  instance."    Minot'e  bistorir 
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the  ams^  of  ccdonkt  j^tuptttA^ticc  bad  bith^fto  m- 
cited  more  public  itiiert&t ;  and  AofM  bad  gty^ti  rkd 
to  sucb  powerful  argument  When  the  profound 
learning  of  the  advocate,  the  powers  of  wit,  fancy 
and  patbo9,  with  which  he  could  copioaslj  3kistrate 
and  adorn  that  learning,  and  the  ardent  character  of 
his  eloquence,  are  considered ;  and  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  serve  his  clients,  whoM  cause  he  had  under- 
taken to  defend  gratuitously,  was  not  probably  less- 
ened by  the  instant  conviction  that  his  family  bad, 
with  a  view  to  this  very  cause,  been  ii^jiired  by  the 
appointment  of  the  presiding  ju^fe;  and  th^t  his 
belief  in  the  importance  of  the  subject  must  have 
been  certainly  enforced  by  all  the  personal  sacrifices 
he  had  made  on  this  occasion,  together  with  the 
obloquy  and  ill  will  of  the  people  in  power  which 
would  follow  his  course  ;  and,  above  all,  a  deep  fore** 
sight  of  the  meditated  oppression  and  tyranny  that 
would  be  gratified  by  the  success  of  this  hateful  ap 
plication — when  all  these  circumstances  are  recalled, 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  this  oration  may  be 
imagined.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  topics  that 
were  involved,  and  the  fearless  energy  with  which 
they  were  developed  and  elucidated,  the  time  when 
it  occurred,  and  the  accompanying  circumstances; 
every  person  will  join  with  President  Adams  when 
be  says:  ^  t  do  say  in  the  most  solettm  manner,  that 

Myft,  ^  th«  mt'ti  6f  a8fti8tftiic«  wa«  ^Mntsd,"  mA  thfett  to  Um  <oitf t  records 
nt  aafhofil^  :  Tfct  this  waf  {ifobably  A  iMre  Ami  M  Mve  tt#  prltfe  of  tlH  ttt* 
oiinifltratioD ;  and  as  nothing  waa  ofterwardt  haard  of  thia  odious  instninaB^ 
President  Adams'  opinion  u  unquestlonaltly  correcty  <<  that  they  neVar  dare^ 
to  execute  them." 
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Mr.  Otis*  oration  agamst  writs  of  assistance,  breath- 
ed into  this  natimi  the  breath  of  life.** 


RuuUi  of  the  Cause  of  ^^  WriU  of  AiriiUtnee^^^Oiis  cho$en  inta 
Ae  Legiilature — Anecdotes  on  that  Subject — Thomas  Cushing 
"^Chvemor  BemartPs  alhisioms  to  the  late  Trial 

In  addition  to  the  deep  anxiety,  which  such  a 
question  as  that  of  ^  Writs  of  Assistance,^'  involy* 
ing  so  extensively,  not  only  pecuniary  concerns,  but 
political  and  civil  rights,  must  inevitably  have  creat- 
ed ;  this  trial  was  also  accompanied  with  a  pecu- 
liar interest,  arising  out  of  incidental  circumstances 
of  a  personal  nature,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  There  were  others  very  strik- 
ing* Otis  was  the  pupil  of  Gridley,  for  whose  cha- 
racter he  felt  a  high  respect,  and  for  whose  instruc- 
tion he  was  sincerely  grateful :  and  he  never  lost 
sight  of  these  feelii^  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
^  It  was,"  says,  the  venerable  witness  so  often  quot- 
ed, ^  a  moral  spectacle  more  affecting  to  me  than 
any  I  have  ever  since  seen  upon  the  stage,  to  ob- 
serve a  pupil  treating  his  master  with  all  the  defer- 
ence, respect,  esteem  and  affection  of  a  son  to  a 
father,  and  that  without  the  least  affectation ;  while 
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he  baffled  and  cottfounded  all  hk  authorities,  confut- 
ed all  his  arguments,  and  reduced  him  to  silence !" 
Nor  was  a  suitable  return  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  master.  The  same  observer  in  another  place 
remarks;  ^  The  cro\yn,  by  its  agents,  accumulated 
construction  upon  construction,  and  inference  upon 
inference,  as  the  giants  heaped  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 
I  hope  it  is  not  impious  or  profane  to  compare  Otis 
to  Ovid's  Jupiter ;  but,  misso  fidmine  /regit  Olyn^ 
jmm,  ei  excussit  subjecto  Pelto  Ossam.  He  dashed 
this  whole  building  to  pieces,  and  scattered  the  pul- 
yerized  atoms  to  the  four  winds;  and  no  judge, 
lawyer,  or  crown  officer  dared  to  say,  why  do  ye 
•of 

^  In  plain  English,  by  cool,  patient  comparison  of 
the  phraseology  of  ihese  statutes,  their  several  provis- 
ions, the  dates  of  their  enactments,  the  privileges  of 
our  charters,  the  merits  of  the  Colonists,  &c.  he 
shewed  the  pretentions  to  introduce  the  revenue  acts, 
and  these  arbitrary  and  mechanical  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, as  an  mstrument  for  the  execution  of  them,  to  be 
so  irrational ;  by  his  wit  he  represented  the  attempt 
as  so  ludicrous  and  ridiculous ;  and  by  his  dignified  re- 
probation of  an  impudent  attempt  to  impose  on  the 
people  of  America,  he  raised  such  a  storm  of  in- 
dignati^MO,  that  even  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed on  purpose  to  sanction  this  writ,  dared  not 
utter  a  word  in  its  favour,  and  Mr.  Gridley  himself 
seemed  to  me  to  exult  inwardly  at  the  glory  and 
triumph  of  his  pupil." 

An  epoch  in  public  affairs  may  be  dated  from  this 
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trblt  Political  partiies  became  oiore  distincUj  form- 
ed and  their  seFcral  adherents  were  more  marked 
and  decided*  The  nature  of  ultra-^marine  jurisdic- 
tiop  began  to  be  closely  examined;  the  queetion 
reepeeting  raisiog  a  revenue  fiiilj  discussed.  The 
right  oC  the  British  parliament  to  impose  taxes  was 
ppeniy  denied  ^Taxation  without  representation 
is  tjramiy/^  was  the  maxim,  that  was  the  guide  and 
wateh  word  pf  all  the  friends  of  liberty.  The  cfown 
pSicer^  ^nA  thmr  followers  adopted  openly  the  pre^ 
tensions  of  the  British  ministry  apd  parliament,  and 
Cpnsidering  their  power  to  be  irresistiUe,  appealed 
t^  tbe  selfishness  of  those  who  might  be  expectants 
of  patronage,  and  to  the  fears  of  all  quiet  and  timr 
idg»ind9»  Up  adopt  a  blind  submission,  as  the  only 
safe  or  reasonable  alternative.  Otis  took  the  side 
i^  }m  country,  and  as  has  been  shewn,  under  circum* 
stances  that  loade  his  decision  irrevoeable.  He 
was  transferred  at  once  from  the  ranks  of  pivate 
lile«  upt  merely  to  take  the  side,  but  to  be  the  guide 
and  leader  of  his  country^  in  opposiilioii  to  the  de^ 
8i|^  of  the  Bf  itiah  ministry.  ^  Although''  says  Presi- 
dent Adanifi,  ^  Mr,  Otis  had  never  before  interfered 
in  public  aJbins,  his  eiertions  op  this  single  ooea^ 
sion  sectired  him  m  commanding  popularity  with  the 
fmn^  of  their  eountry,  and  the  terror  and  vepk- 
geftOfie  of  her  enemies ;  neither  of  mkkk  evor  de» 
•ertedhim.'' 

His  p^ptdarity  was  instantaneous,  and  universal ; 
and  the  public  were  impatient  for  the  approaehing 
eleetion,  when  they  codd  make  h^m  a  r^presenta- 
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tive  of  Boston.  Speaking  one  day  on  this  subject, 
with  a  gentleman  of  great  shrewdness  and  capacity, 
who  was  one  of  the  delegation,  a  friendly  conversa- 
tion took  p^ce  between  them,  in  which  the  satire,  if 
it  bears  a  little  hard  on  the  character  of  those  times, 
is  perhaps  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  most  others. 
Otis  observed,  **  They  talk  of  sending  me  to  the 
liext  General  Court" — ^  You  will  never  succeed  in 
the  General  Court.'' — "  Not  succeed  !  and  why  not 
pray  ?' — ^  WKy,  Mr.  Otis,  you  have  ten  times  the 
learning,  and  much  greater  abilities  than  I  have, 
but  you  know  nothing  of  human  nature/' — ''  Indeed ! 
I  wish  you  would  give  me  some  lessons." — '^  Be  pa- 
tient and  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.  In  the  first  place 
what  meeting  do  you  go  to?" — ^^Dr.  Se wall's."* — 
•*  Very  well,  you  must  stand  up  in  sermon  time,  you 
must  look  devout  and  deeply  attentive :  Do  you 
have  family  prayers  ?" — ^  No*" — ^  It  were  well  if  you 
did:  what  does  your  family  consist  of?" — ^^Why 
only  four  or  five  commonly,  but  at  this  time,  I  hav« 
in  addition  one  of  Dr.  Se  wall's  saints,  who  is  a  nurse 
of  my  wife." — ^  Ah  !  that  is  the  very  thing :  you 
must  talk  religion  with  her  in  a  serious  manner, 
you  must  have  family  prayers  at  least  once  while 
she  is  in  your  house :  that  woman  can  do  you  more 
harm  of  more  good  than  any  other  person ;  she  will 


*  Dr.  Joseph  Sewall  was  pastor  of  the  old  South  Church,  ordained  Sept. 
16th,  1713.  He  was  a  strict  calvinist,  and  eminent  for  his  fervid  piety,  alms* 
giviog,  and  bis  long  and  useful  career.  He  preached  for  fifty-six  years,  and 
the  last  time  on  the  evening  thai  he  completed  his  eightieth  year*  He  died 
soon  after,  June  27tii,  1769. 

13 
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spread  your  fame  throughput  the  copgregation.  I 
can  also  tell  you,  by  way  of  example,  some  of  the 
steps  I  take :  two  or  three  weeks  before  an  elec- 
tion comes  on,  I  send  to  the  cooper  and  get  all  my 
casks  put  in  order :  I  say  nothing  about  the  num- 
ber of  hoops.  I  send  to  the  mason  and  have  some 
job  done  to  the  hearths  or  the  chimnies :  i  have 
the  carpenter  to  make  some  repairs  in  the  roof  or 
the  wood  house  :  I  often  go  down  to  the  ship  yards 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  break  off  to  take 
their  drink,  and  enter  into  conversation  with  them. 
They  all  vote  for  me."* 

Mr.  Otis  was  chosen  almost  unanimously  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  legislature,  at  the  ensuing  election 
in  May  1761,t  and  on  taking  his  fdace,  being  seated 
by  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  held  the  pre- 
ceding conversation,  the  latter  said  to  him :  ^  Mn 
Otis  you  have  great  abilities,  but  are  too  warm, 
too  impetuous,  your  opponents  thoi^h  they  cannot 

*  At  that  period  there  were  seven  or  eight  shipyards  in  Boston,  employing 
from  twenty  to  seventy  men  each.  AAer  this  gentleman  who  paid  them 
these  friendly  visits,  was  chosen  from  the  House  into  the  Council,  he  omitted 
going  to  see  them  for  a  long  time.  On  the  next  visit  after  this  interval,  one 
of  them  remarked  to  him  in  a  significant  way,  <^  that  since  he  had  got  into 
the  Council,  he  did  not  come  to  see  them  so  often."  His  answer  with  much 
good  nature  and  knowledg0  of  mankind,  embraced  all  the  slyness  of  tb* 
remark.  <<  O  yes,  that  was  true,  but  my  time  is  so  much  taken  up ;  and 
ihen  you  know,  it  is  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  chooses  the  CounciL*^ 

t  "  On  that  week,"  says  President  Adams,  "  I  happened  to  be  at  Worces- 
ter attending  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  which  Brigadier  Ruggles  was 
Chief  Justice.  When  the  news  arrived  from  Boston,  you  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  consternation  among  the  government  people.  Chief  Justice  Ruggles 
at  dinner  at  Colonel  Chandler's  on  that  day,  aaid,  '  Out  of  this  election  will 
arise  a  damned  laction,  which  will  shake  this  province  to  its  foundation." ' 
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meet  you  in  argument,  will  get  the  adyantageby 
interrupting  you,  and  putting  you  in  a  passion." — 
**  Well,"  saicl  Otis,  **  if  you  see  me  growing  warm, 
gire  me  a  hint,  and  Pll  command  myselfl"  Sometime 
afterwards  a  question  of  some  importance  arose, 
Otis  and  his  friend,  being  on  the  Boston  seat  togeth- 
er. The  former,  said  he  would  speak,  and  the  lat- 
ter cautioned  him  against  being  irritated.  He  soon 
rose,  and  was  speaking  with  great  fluency  and  in  a 
powerful  train  of  reasoning,  when  Brigadier  Rug- 
gles  interrupted  him,  he  was  growing  warm  in  his 
reply,  but  his  friend  pulled  his  coat  slightly:  he 
scowled,  looked  round,  took  the  hint,  and  mode- 
rated his  tone.  As  he  continued  his  argument, 
Mr.  Choate  of  Ipswich,  interrupted  him  again: 
this  roused  his  temper,  his  coat  was  pulled  a 
second  time,  when  he  turned  round  and  said  quickly 
in  an  under  tone  to  his  monitor ;  ^  let  nie  alone,  do 
you  take  me  for  a  6cho(J  boy  T^  and  then  continued 
his  course  with  impetuosity,  corruscating  with  sar- 
casms, and  overwhelming  his  opponents  with  vehe- 
ment argument  and  invective* 

His  colleagues  in  representing  the  town  that  year, 
were  Royd  Tyler,  John  Phillips  and  Thomas 
Cushing,  all  of  them  men  of  great  weight  in  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Gushing  however,  next  to  Mr.  Otis,  be- 
came the  most  known  from  the  part  he  took  b 
public  affairs. 

The  grandfather  and  father  of  Mr.  Cushing  were' 
both  of  them  men  of  talents,  and  had  both  of  them 
been  distinguished  in    the  stations  they  had  filled 
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in  public  life.  His  grandfather  was  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  and  his  father  born  in  1693  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  was  chosen  tjo  various  of- 
fices, the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  ability. 
He  was  for  several  years  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
held  that  office  at  his  death  in  1746,  being  then  in 
his  53d  year.  He  left  a  handsome  estate  to  his  son, 
and  the  reputation  of  a  family  which  had  long  been 
engaged  in  the  public  service. 

Thomas  Cushing,  was  born  in  1725,  and  his  name 
stands  on  the  Cambridge  catalogue  in  the  class  of 
1744.  He  engaged  in  political  life,  enjoying  the 
general  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  by  an  al- 
most hereditary  right,  and  under  many  advantages. 
He  was  supposed  to  possess  less  talent  than  his 
father,  but  his  qualifications  were  well  adapted  to 
the  part  he  had  to  play.  When  Governor  Bernard 
in  1763  negatived  James  Otis,  the  father,  as  Speaker, 
Mr.  Cushing  was  chosen  in  his  place,  and  was  an- 
nually called  to  the  chair  for  many  succeedii^  years* 
His  name  therefore  appears  to  all  the  public  docu- 
ments, for  a  long  period  preceding  the  revolution. 
This  gave  him  celebrity,  and  the  reputation  of  taking 
the  lead  in  affairs,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
he  actually  did.  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  pamphlet  ^'  Tax- 
ation no  tyranny,"  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
his  name  to  public  papers,  was  led  to  make  this  ab- 
surd remark  ;  ^  one  object  of  the  Americans  is  said 
to  be,  to  adorn  the  brows  of  Mr,  Cushing  with  a 
diadem." 

Mr,  Cushing  was  in  fact  ^  most  useful  ageiit  ip 
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public  concerns,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  if  he 
had  possessed  very  commanding  abilities.  He  was  de- 
cidedly patriotic  in  his  principles,  but  extremely 
moderate  and  conciliatory  in  his  conduct.  He  mixed 
with  persons  of  different  parties,  and  exhibited  gi*eat 
urbanity  in  his  intercourse  with  all  classes.  Though 
opposed  to  persons  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince, he  was  not  personally  obnoxious  to  them,  so 
that  in  his  office  of  Speaker,  he  stood  between  the 
popular  party  and  the  government,  in  a  manner  to 
prevent  much  inconvenient  collision. 

He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  received  from  him  the  famous  letters 
of  Hutchinson  and  others,  that  produced  so  stroi^ 
an  effect  at  the  time.  The  moderate  counsels  of 
Dr.  Franklin  were  received  by  him  with  very  con- 
genial feelings.  He  was  steady  in  the  course  he 
adopted,  possessing  much  prudence,  little  zeaK  and 
no  ambition  of  martyrdom,  or  desire  for  that  species 
of  pre-eminence,  that  insulates  the  possessor  from 
all  persons  except  his  immediate  partisans. 

Mr.  Cushii^  always  took  an  active  share  in  the 
concerns  of  the  college  at  Cambridge,  which  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He 
held  various  puUic  offices,  and  died  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts  in  1788,  aged  63  years. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  in  1761,  on 
the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  Governor  Bernard  fully 
acquainted  with  the  excitement  that  had  been  caused 
by  the  question  about  Writs  of  Assistance,  after  ad- 
vising the  legislature,  ^  to  lay  aside  all  divisions  and 
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distkictioiis  whatsoever,  especiallj  those,  (if  any  there 
be)  that  are  founded  upon  private  views,''  proceeds 
to  say :  ^  Let  me  also  recommend  to  you,  to  give 
no  attention  to  declamations  tending  to  promote  a 
suspicion  of  the  civil  r^hts  of  the  people  beii^  in 
danger.  Such  harangues  might  well  suit  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  but  in  the  times  of 
the  Georges  they  are  groundless  and  unjust."  The 
difference  between  these  reigns,  he  then  urges  at 
some  length,  to  shew  the  superiority  of  the  present 
over  the  past.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  find  the 
Governor  indulging  in  this  ungrateful  sneer  at  Charles 
and  James,  when  certain  acts  of  those  sovereigns 
were  the  only  precedents,  that  could  be  adduced 
to  sustain  the  application  for  the  writs  of  assistance, 
and  their  arbitrary  edicts  were  to  be  made  use  of 
under  a  George,  to  revive  an  obsolete,  odious  instru- 
ment of  tyranny.  The  legislature  in  their  answer, 
were  civil  but  firm.  They  knew  nothing  of  any  par- 
ties to  which  he  alluded,  and  they  assured  him 
that ;  **  Your  Excellency's  recommendations  will  al- 
ways have  weight  with  us — Your  recommendation, 
to  give  no  attention  to  declamations  tending  to  pro- 
mote suspicion  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  being 
in  danger,  shall  have  its  weight.  It  is  our  intention 
to  see  for  ourselves ;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see 
that  the  civil  rights  of  the  people  are  not  in  danger ; 
nor  are  we  in  the  least  degree  suspicious  that  they 
will  ever  be  under  your  Excellency's  administra- 
tion." 
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Question  relating  to  the  Ckirreney — Otis  and  Hvitkinson  take  diffe- 
rent stdee-^Exiracts  from  Otis'^s  Essays — Letter  from  SewaU  to 
Painej  and  Answer — Jonathan  Sewall — Robert  Treat  Paine* 

It  was  discovered  in  1761,  that  many  of  the  Trea- 
surer's notes  then  in  circulation  had  been  counter- 
feited, and  a  session  of  the  Legislature  was  held  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  to  devise  a  remedy  for  this 
evil.  It  was  resolved  to  call  them  in  and  pay  them 
off  in  part,  and  issue  new  paper  for  the  balance. 
This  course,  which  was  wise  enough  in  itself,  brought 
into  discussion  the  questions,  in  what  coin  they  should 
be  payable,  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  and  at  what 
rates  ?  According  to  the  standard,  is  was  more  ad- 
vantageous to  remit  silver  to  England  than  gold,  and 
in  consequence  the  province  had  been  nearly  drain- 
ed of  the  former*  The  council,  with  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son at  their  head,  proposed  to  make  gold  a  tender, 
and  to  lessen  its  value,  so  that  it  might  be  remit- 
ted, and  thereby  tend  to  keep  the  silver  coin  from 
being'  exported.  But  the  house  maintained  that  gold 
was  already  a  legal  tender,  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity of  lowering  its  current  price,  and  that  there 
would  be  great  injustice  in  so  doing.  Each  branch 
negatived  the  proposal  of  the  other,  and  after  a  ses- 
sion of  a  fortnight,  could  agree  upon  nothing  but  to 
separate. 
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This  subject,  which  in  the  relations  of  debtor  or 
creditor,  touches  almost  every  individual  in  a  com- 
munity, is  one  where  alterations  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  prudence.  On  this  occasion 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  waimth  of  feeling  were 
produced.  Its  inherent  difficulties  were  far  from 
being  diminished  by  a  dispute  as  to  the  fact,  wheth- 
er gold  was  a  legal  tender.  After  the  legislature 
was  prorogued,  the  dispute  was  transferred  to  the 
newspapers,  and  was  there  chiefly  managed  by 
Hutchiqson  and  Otis,  who  followed  the  opposite  opi- 
nions which  they  had  severally  supported  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature.  Hutchinson  argued  in 
favour  of  enacting,  that  gold  should  be  made  a  legal 
tender,  at  a  diminished  value.  Otis  contended  against 
any  diminution  of  the  rate,  and  shewed  that  it  was  al- 
ready a  tender  by  law.  The  discussion  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  these  two  gentlemen,  under  their  own 
signatures ;  one  writer  took  the  side  of  Hutchinson 
anonymously,  who  was  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Bowdoih 
of  the  council,  as  he  had  maintained  the  same  posi» 
tions  in  that  body. 

Otis  gave  proofs  of  great  learning  and  powerful 
reasoning,  mixed  up  with  many  sarcastic  allusions  to 
his  opponent ;  and  Hutchinson  avoided  making  a  di- 
rect reply,  but  proceeded  to  give  a  curious  history 
of  the  currency,  and  sought  to  mortify  his  antagonist 
by  making  no  allusion  to  his  pieces.  Persons  who 
are  fond  of  considering  these  intricate  questions  of 
currency  and  its  relative  values,  which  still  offer  un- 
exhausted fields  of  dispute,  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
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learning  and  Ingenuity  displayed  in  this  controver- 
sy. The  arguments  and  authorities  produced  by 
Otis,  would  occupy  too  much  space  here^  and  it  would 
be  injurious  to  abridge  them.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  articles  he  wrote,  contain  only  some 
of  the  incidental  topics,  and  are  selected  as  character- 
istic of  the  times% 

^MESBRS.    EDB8   AND   OlLt^ 

**  Perhaps  I  should  not  hare  troubled  you  or  the 
Ipublic  with  any  thoughts  of  mine,  had  not  his  Ho- 
nour the  Lieutenant  Governor  condescended  to  give 
me  a  personal  challenge.  This  is  an  honour  that  I 
never  had  vanity  enough  to  aspire  after,  and  I  shall 
ever  respect  Mr.  Hutchinson  for  it^  so  long  as  I  live, 
as  he  certainly  consulted  my  reputation  more  than 
his  own,  when  he  bestowed  it.  A  general  officer  in 
the  army  would  be  thought  very  condescending  to 
accept,  much  more  to  give,  a  challenge  to  a  sur 
baltern.  The  honour  of  entering  the  lists  with  a 
gentleman  so  much  one^s  superior  in  one  view,  is  cer- 
tainly very  tempting ;  it  is  at  least  possible  that  his 
honour  may  lose  much ;  but  from  those  who  have 
and  desire  but  little,  but  little  can  possibly  be  taken 
away.  I  am  your  humble  servant. 

JAMES   OTIS,   JR. 
BoiUm,  Dec.  I9th. 

^HIs  Honour  is  of  opinion  that  gold  and  silver  cai>- 
not  both  be  kept  here,without  Messenii^  our  imports' 
4hat  plenty  of  money  has  produced  luxury,  luxury 
14 
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tends  to  poverty — ^  povertj  to  industry  and  frugality^ 
these  bring  money  agaia'  I  am  no  i^erchant,  but 
have  been  informed  that  increasing  the  exports  is 
more  advantageous  to  a  country  than  lessening  the 
imports.  As  to  the  revolution  or  wheel  of  fortune 
which  his  Honour  has  described,  luxuiy  is  a  very 
vague  and  loose  term,  if  by  it  is  meant,  the  impor- 
tation of  many  foreign  commodities.  The  more  we 
have  the  better,  if  we  can  export  enough  to  pay  for 
them ;  poverty  is  so  far  from  being  the  basis  of  indus- 
try and  frugality,  that  it  is  too  often  the  occasion  of 
vices  directly  opposite.  Poverty  can  no  more  pro- 
duce riches,  than  it  can  furnish  a  man  with  the  se- 
cret of  the  philosophers  stone.  I  know  it  is  the 
maxim  of  some,  that  the  common  people  in  this  town 
and  country  live  too  well ;  however  I  am  of  quite  a 
different  opinion,  I  do  not  think  they  live  half  well 
enough.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  here,  as  in  England, 
tradesmen  and  yeomen  worth  their  tens  and  their 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds,  for  then,  and  not  till 
then,  we  shall  have  gentlemen  and  merchants,  worth 
their  hundreds  and  their  millions.  The  tradesman 
and  the  husbandman  would  do  well  to  consider,  that 
when  they  are  for  cramping  trade,  they  are  for  kill- 
ing a  faithful  8ervant,who  is  toiling  night  and  day,  and 
eating  the  bread  of  care  for  their  good  as  well  as  his 
own;  the  merchant  and  the  gentleman  would  do 
well  to  reflect  that  the  hands  of  the  tradesman,  and 
husbandman,  are  their  employers,  and  that  unless 
they  multiply  and  increase  in  their  commodities  and 
riches*^  the  merchant  will  never   flourish:  tht  mer'^ 
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chanty  manufacturer^  and  freeholder^  shcaild  consider 
themselves  as  the  most  immediate  and  natural  bro- 
thers in  the  communitj,  that  God  and  nature  have 
made  their  interest  inseparable,  and  when  they  will 
agree  conjointly  to  pursue  it,  no  mortal  hand  can 
ever  prevail  against  them. 

**  Nature  has  been  as  kind  to  this  Province,  as  to 
most  id  the  world.  This  is  demonstrable  from  its  in- 
crease in  people  and  trade,  from  its  settlement  to  the 
year  1749,  and  yet  we  never  raised  our  own  bread. 
The  balance  yearly  sent  out  in  cash  for  wheat  and 
flour,  which  we  might  raise  as  easily  as  the  other 
colonies,  has  been  often  mentioned  to  our  shame ;  and 
yet  nothir^  has  been  done  to  encourage  the  raising 
of  one,  or  the  manufacturing  the  other.  It  is  said 
we  pay  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  only  for 
flour  barrels.  It  is  humbly  submitted,  whether  it  is 
not  highly  incumbent  upon  the  government  to  take 
this  affair  into  their  consideration,  and  grant  a  boun- 
ty for  raising  wheat ;  the  saving  between  raising  and 
paying  the  other  colonies  for  our  bread,  would  in 
two  years  furnish  a  sufficient  medium  for  all  our  oth- . 
er  trade.^ 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  principal  question,  he 
concludes ;  "  Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  according  to 
my  poor  capacity,  to  answer  his  Honour's  reasons  for 
lowering  the  pffce  of  gold,  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
making  gold  expressly  a  tender,  and  have  pointed 
out  the  only  possible  mode  of  keeping  gold  and  sil- 
ver plenty  amongst  us.  Every  political  writer  is  al- 
lowed to  lament  the  decay  of  public  spirit ;  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  in  proportion  to  this  decay,  calamities  of 
every  kind  will  invade  a  community :  and  amidst  all 
our  disquisitions  could  we  hit  upon  any  method  for 
reyiving  this  spirit  among  us,  public  embarrass- 
ments that  appear  incurable,  would  vanish  before 
it.  I  am  the  humble  servant  of  my  country,  and 
hearty  well  wisher  to  all  men. 

JAMES   OTIS,  JR. 

P.  S,  Very  soon  after  his  Honour  published  his 
thoughts,  he  told  me,  he  had  ^  been  cutting  out  work 
for  me  in  the  papers,'^  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  the 
words,  which  I  took  as  a  personal  challenge  to  an- 
swer him ;  if  they  were  not  so  intended,  I  was  mistak- 
en :  however,  read  in  the  preface  challenge  to  oti- 
swer :  and  those  who  think  it  can  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  sense,  m&y  for  Cook^  the  Cobbler,  read 
all  mankinds  J,  O, 

Extract  from  the  article  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of 
January  11th,  in  the  preface,  to  which  he  says  that 
^it  is  not  an  answer  to  his  Honour's  piece  of  the 
4th ;  that  cannot  come  till  he  has  finished,  and  then 
he  may  be  unanswerable,  my  apology  for  this  is,  the 
extract  from  Mr.  Locke,  published  the  same  day 
with  my  answer, 

^  I  shall  not  compare  myself  to  either  of  those 
great  men,  Mr.  Locke,  or  Mr.  Lowndes.  But  with 
regard  to  the  terms  delicacy  and  politeness^  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  observe,  that  they  are  relative  and  admit 
of  no  invariable  standards  The  present  humour  of  a 
Court,  the  prevalei^t  fashion  of  the  age,  and  a  thoq-i 
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sand  other  accidents  and  circumstances  cmnnir  to  ya* 
rj  the  idea  annexed  to  those  words.  The  delicacy 
and  politeness  of  the  Russian  Court,  would  perhaps 
appear  boorish  in  the  present  refinement  at  St  James\ 
The  British  courtiers,  at  Versailles  may  be  looked 
upon  with  as  much  pity  and  contempt,  as  the  true 
plain-hearted  old  Briton  would  be  by  a  modem 
politician.  In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  power 
put  on  the  grim  yisage  of  open  force  and  yiolence. 
In  this  more  delicate  age,  soft  words,  a  smiling 
countenance,  fair  promises  and  other  tickling  blan- 
dishments, are  the  only  -sure  means  of  obtaining 
those  enormous  degrees  of  power,  which  mankind 
are  so  fond  of:  whateyer  delicacy  and  politeness 
may  dictate,  good  sense  and  good  nature  require 
that  great  allowance  be  made  for  the  different  ages, 
nations,  education,  adyantages  and  natural  tempers 
of  men.  In  one  word,  I  am  no  courtier ;  I  know 
not  how  to  giye  flattering  titles  to  men,  nor  haye  I 
the  least  desire  to  offend  them.  If  plain  English 
and  freedom  of  speech,  are  too  hard  for  the  di- 
gestion of  any  stomachs,  those  who  labour  under  this 
infirmity  haye  a  right  to  please  their  palates,  and 
will  of  course  seek  elsewhere  for  entertainment" 

^  Mr.  Locke  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Lowndes  was 
DO  otherwise  known  to  him,  than  by  his  ciyilities," 
and  adds,  that  he  had  ^  a  yery  great  esteem  for 
him,"  and  so  haye  I  for  his  Honour,  tho'  no  part 
of  my  respect  arises  from  ciyilities  I  haye  receiyed, 
but  purely  from  his  Honour^s  rank  and  merit  Mr. 
Jjooke  in  his  disputes,  uses  greater  freedoms  by  fifty 
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times,  than  ever  I  desired  to  use  with  his  Honour, 
uid  it  would  be  no  difficult  task,  to  point  out  some 
of  them,  in  his  controversy  with  his  friend  Lowndes* 
However  this  might  not  serve  me,  as  it  may  be  said, 
that  greater  freedoms  are  excusable  between  friends. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  was  greatly  Mr.  Locke's 
superior  in  rank,  tho'  I  must  confess  not  so  much  as 
his  Honour  is  mine  in  abilities.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  no  man  carried  the  atmosphere  of 
his  commissiofi,  or  public  character,  into  a  disputation : 
if  there  was  any  rule  of  logic,  in  favour  of  that,  the 
very  name  of  a  Justice  of  the  quorum,  would  be  as 
effectual  to  strike  a  poor  plebian  dumb,  as  the  ulti- 
ma ratio  regum  of  Lewis  the  XIV.  Most  men, 
had  rather  be  silent  all  their  days,  than  run  the 
risque  of  beir^  thought  worthy  of  hard  names, 
bonds  and  stripes,  for  every  word  that  may  happen 
to  displease  the  delicate  ears  of  a  superior.'' 

**  I  return  my  most  humble,  and  hearty  thanks, 
to  his  Honour,  for  his  history  of  our  currency,  and 
should  promise  myself  great  entertainment,  if  he 
would  gratify  the  public  with  a  more  general  his- 
tory of  the  Province,  his  Honour's  loi^  acquaintance 
with  our  ancient  records,  must  have  furnished  him 
with  many  cui*ious  anecdotes,  unknown  to  most 
others. 

**  1  entirely  agree  with  his  Honour,  that  our  stand- 
ard of  silver,  has  ever  been  the  same  with  sterling. 
I  could  never  see  any  necessity  of  altering  the  de- 
nomination, and  have  often  wondered  at  such  altera- 
tion taking  place ;  and  am  more  fully  convinced  sine^ 
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his  Honour's  QpinioQ,  that  it  was  a  very  ill  judged 
thing,  tending  only  to  confusion  and  disorder.  It  is 
a  thousand  pities,  that  so  fair  an  opportunity  as  of* 
fered  itself  in  1749,  for  rectifying  this  error,  should 
not  have  been  embraced.^' 

^^  His  Honour  observes,  that  in  demooratical  go- 
Ternments,  generally,  there  will  be  a  bias  in  the 
legislature^  to  the  number  rather  than  to  the  weight 
of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  presumed  this  may  be 
true  in  speculation,  but  it  cannot  well  be  examined 
in  practice :  because  strictly  speaking,  there  never 
were  many  demoeratical  governments  in  the  world 
I  do  not  at  present  recollect  one  such  government 
existing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  English 
government  is  by  some  indeed  considered  as  demo- 
eratical, others  have  not  scrupled  to  call  it  an  anarchy ; 
Sbut  the  best  opinion  is,  that  the  true  British  consti- 
tution, as  settled  by  the  glorious  revolution,  is  a  mixed 
monarchy^  or  a  composite  of  three  famous  kinds,  viz. 
of  monarchy  supplied  by  the  king,  arisiocrmcy  supplied 
by  the  lords,  and  of  democracy  supplied  by  the  com* 
ll  monSb  This^  when  the  checks  and  balances  are  pre- 
{served,  is  perhaps  the  most  perfectform  of  government, 

i;that  in  the  present  depraved  state,  human  nature  is 
capable  ot  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  such  a 
government,  to  keep  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  separate.  When  these  powers  are  in  the 
same  hands,  such  a  government  is  hastenii^  fast  to 
its  ruin,  and  the  mischief  and  miseries  that  must  hap- 
pen before  that  fatal  period,  will  be  as  bad  as  those 
r  felt  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy .'' 
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**  It  may  happen  to  governments  formed  after  thi0 
model,  that  in  consequence  6i  art  and  corruption, 
half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score  men  will  form  an  oli- 
garchy in  favour  of  their  families  and  friends.     In- 
stances may  be  found,  where  a  man  of  abilities  shall 
monopolize  a  power  proportionate  to  all  those  of 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  lord  chief  jus* 
tice  of  both  benches,  lord  high  treasurer,  and  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  united  in  one  sin- 
gle   person.      There    is   no   axiom  in  mathematics 
clearer,  than  that  no  man  ought  to  be  sole  legisla- 
tor of  his  country,  and  supreme  judge  of  his  fellow 
citizens.     Should    it  be    objected    that    in    making 
these   political    reflections,  I   have  wandered;    my 
apology  is,  I  went  out  of  the  way  for  the  sake  of 
his  Honour's  company,*  whose  observation  on  the  de- 
mocratical  bias  led  me  astray,  if  I  have  erred.     By 
analogy  it  seems  probable,  that  in  an  aristocratical 
government,  the  bias  will  be  in  favour  of  the  weight, 
rather  than  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the 
more  equitable   way  in  all   governments,  is  to   set 
quantity  against  quality,  and  to  keep  as  exact  a  ba- 
lance between  debtor  and  creditor,  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit.  If  it  is  possible  that  his  Honour 
should  intend  a  distant,  light,  delicate  suggestion,  that 
I  am  in  the  least  warped  by  either  of  these  biasses, 
he  is  very  much  mistaken.     I  desire  neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  and  thank  God  heartily  that  I  have  nei- 

^  To  feel  all  the  pungency  of  this  sarcasm,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
Hutchinson  had  thus  monopolixed  offices. 
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ther.  Mediocritate  mea  corUenttis  sum.  Mj  argu- 
ment in  more  respects  than  one,  runs  counter  to 
what  the  wise  of  this  world  call  interest  This  will 
not  lie,  and  when  a  man  speaks  against  it  there  is 
little  reason  to  suspect  his  sincerity,  however  lightly 
we  may  think  of  his  understanding.  Restituit  rem  is 
a  pompous  motto,  that  I  neyer  expect  to  be  com- 
plimented with,  and  I  certainly  will  nerer  assume  it ; 
but  this,  non  populi  fasces  nan  purpura  regum  flexitj 
is  what  every  man  should  take  care  to  deserve,  be- 
fore he  pretends  to  any  degree  of  philosophy  or 
patriotism.^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  define  the  different  kinds  of 
government,  and  makes  several  extracts  from  Mon- 
tesquieu to  shew  the  mischief  which  results  from 
unitii^  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  in 
the  same  person,  for  the  purpose  of  severe  allusion 
to  HutchiDBon — and  concludes  with  this  paragraph. 

"  Oh !  Secondat !  thou  wast  surely  inspired,  or 
J2H  could  never  have  so  exactly  described  the  state 
of  provinces,  perhaps  unpeopled,  and  of  people  un- 
born, when  you  first  felt  their  miseries.  Had  France 
had  many  Montesquieus',  Canada  might  never  have 
been  conquered*  Should  Great  Britain  play  it 
away,  when  another  Pitt  appears,  she  may  conquer 
it  again. 

JAMES    OTIS." 

The  feeling  of  a  community  is  easily  excited  on  a 
topic  that  so  unmediately  involves  the  interest  of 
15 
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every  individual.  As  the  legislature  had  separated 
without  coming  to  any  decision,  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  was  kept  alive  as  to  the  result ;  this  discus- 
sion in  the  newspapers  was  therefore  read  with 
an  avidity,  that  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
character  of  the  principal  writers.  A  curious  ex- 
emplification of  the  general  interest  taken  in  this 
dispute,  is  afforded  by  the  following  letters,  which 
were  found  among  the  papers  of  Governor  Hutch- 
insoa  They '  afford  a  proof  also  of  his  care  in  col- 
lecting whatever  related  to  the  opinions  of  men,  on 
events  of  the  times.  They  seem  hastily  and  carelessly 
written,  and  yet  were  full  of  meaning*  The  first 
letter  is  from  Mr.  Sewall  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Paine,  ask- 
ing of  the  latter  a  little  professional  favour,  while 
attending  a  county  court  The  questions  in  the 
postscript,  which  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  let* 
ter,  shew  what  were  the  prevailing  topics  of  the 
day ;  and  the  answer  discovers  a  kind  of  shrewd  cau- 
tion, as  well  as  ready  wit* 

♦*  BROTHER    BOB. 

Pray  be  kind  enough  to  deliver  the  inclosed  to 
Catch-pole — and  whfen  you  can  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cancel  the  obligation,  please  to  command 
freely — Your  hearty  friend. 

JONATHAN   SEWALL. 
Charleit(ywn^  llth  Feb.  1762, 

"  How  is  the  harvest  in  your  part  of  the  vine- 
yard ?  Which  side  do  you  take  in  the  political  con- 
troversies?   What   think  you  of  coins?    What   of 
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Writs  of  Assistance  ?  What  of  his  Hon.  the  L. — 
G.— ?  What  of  Otis?  What  of  Thacher?  What 
of  Cooke  the  Cobbler?  What  of  patriotism?  What 
think  jou  of  disappointed  ambition?  What  thmk 

you  of  the  fable  of  the  Bees  ?  What ^  send  me 

your  thoughts  on  these  questions,  axA  I'll  send  you 
fifty  more. 

TAUNTON,  PEBk    17th,  1762. 
^^  FRIEND  JONATHAN. 

**  Have  just  received  yours,  and  shall  take  special 
care  of  the  inclosed.  Your  queries  demand  immedi- 
ate answers,  in  which  I  hope  you  will  find  a  satis- 
factory display  of  the  orthodoxy  of  my  mind. — Que.  1. 
How  is  the  harvest  in  your  part  of  the  vineyard  ? 
Jlns.  The  old  account  is  reversed,  for  the  harvest  is 
small  and  the  labourers  are  many,  and  there  are  ma- 
ny little  Foxes  that  spoil  the  vines. — Que.  2.  Which 
side  do  you  take  in  the  political  controversies  ?-^ 
^ns.  The  right  side. — Que.  3.  What  think  you  of 
coin  ? — ^ns.  What  hungry  men  do  of  food,  if  they 
can  get  any,  never  dispute  the  quality  or  the  price. 
— Que.  4.  What  of  Writs  of  Assistance? — jins. 
Never  was  more  in  need  of  them,  1  shall  soon  apply 
for  one  to  get  a  help  meet. — Que.  5.  What  of  his  Ho- 
nour the  L —  G — ? — ^ns.  As  the  Son  of  Sirach  said, 
^  all  thii]^  cannot  be  in  man  because  man  is  not  im- 
mortal.'—Qwc.  6.  What  of  Otis?— ^n5.  What  the 
Virtuosi  do  of  Lemery's  concave  mirror,  which  bums 
up  every  thing  that  cannot  be  melted. — Que.  7. 
What  of  Thacher  ? — Jns.  As  Jacob  of  old  said  of 
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his  son  Dan,  as  a  serpent  in  the  waj  that  biteth  the 
horses  heels,  so  that  his  rider  falleth  backwardr^ 
Que.  8,  What  of  Cooke  the  Cobbler?— ^w.  That 
he  is  dignified  with  that  title,  which  manj  others 
deserve  much  more. — Q^e.  0.  What  of  Bedlam  for 
political  madmen? — Jine.  T'will  by  no  means  do, 
being  already  occupied  by  madmen  of  a  more  sacred 
profession. — Qtte.  10.  What  think  you  of  patriotism  ? 
— ^ns.  As  I  do  of  the  balance-master's  act ;  very 
few  have  virtue  enough  (in  the  Roman  sense)  to 
keep  themselves  perpendicular.^ — Que.  1 1.  What  of 
disappointed  ambition? — jins.  Consult  your  own 
mind  in  having  no  reply  to  this  question. — Q^e.  12. 
What  of  the  fable  of  the  Bees  ? — ^ns.  As  it  proves 
the  good  old  word,  ^  the  wraih  of  man  shall  praise 

the  Lord.— Que.   13.  What %^jln8.  Tis    the 

recapitulation  of  all  your  queries.'* 

^  Thus  I  have  gone  through  my  catechism,  and 
according  to  the  good  rule  of  education,  the  next 
step  is  to  learn  it  with  the  proofs,  in  which  I  shall 
hardly  fail  of  success,  if  I  keep  to  that  stuidard.  As 
for  your  fifty  questions  more,  with  which  you  threat- 
en me,  1  beg  you  would  observe  a  good  modern  rule 
of  answerir^  them  yourself,  as  you  go  along;  in 
the  mean  time  conceive  yourself  obliged  to  answer 
these  small  queries.     What  think  you  of  our  ? 

of  our  act? — -of  that  strange  compound,  soul  and 
body?  and  of  mankind?  Expecting  to  see  your 
agreeable  Deraocritical  visage,  I  subscribe,  your  fel- 
low gazer  and  friend,  R.  T.  P.'' 
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Jcmathan  Sewall,  one  of  the  dasfi  of  1748,  in  the 
Cambridge  catalc^e,  and  for  sereral  years  Attor- 
nej  General  of  Mafieachusetts,  was  a  man  of  fine 
talents  and  most  honourable  character.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  his  ccmntry,  and  was  early  jeal- 
ous of  the  arbitrary  intentions  of  the  British  ministry 
agakist  it  After  the  death  of  his  unde,  who  held 
the  place  of  Chief  Justice,  as  mentioned  on  a  previous 
page,  Mr.  Sewall  presented  a  petition  to  the  legis- 
lature, relatiTO  to  his  estate ;  the  failure  of  which^ 
he  attributed,  though  erroneously,  to  the  want  of 
support  from  Otis  and  his  father.  Hutchinson,  on 
hearing  of  his  dissatisfaction,  with  his  usual  alertness 
to  gain  partisans,  immediately  courted  his  good  will, 
praised  his  talents,  and  patronized  his  practice.  Soon 
afterwards  the  office  of  Solicitor  General  was  erect- 
ed expressly  for  him,  and  he  was  won  over  to  the 
flsinisteriai  party.  Though  he  was  always  opposed 
to  eyery  measure  of  injustice  against  his  country,  he 
adhered  to  the  side  of  the  ministry,  from  believing 
as  did  many  others,  that  the  power  of  England  could 
at  suay  time  crush  the  Colonies,  and  that  resistance 
would  oidy  entail  upon  them  the  greatest  calamities. 
fifr.  Sewall  left  Boston  for  England  in  1775,  in  which 
country  he  remained  till  178B,  when  he  came  out 
with  his  family  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  died  soon  after* 
One  of  his  sons  was  appointed  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
other  Attorney  General,  in  Canada.  Mr.  Sewall 
wrote  much  in  the  newspapers ;  and  among  others, 

(a  very  able  series  of  essays  under  the  signature  of 
MassachusettcMiSy  (answered  by  President  Adams, 
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under  the  signature  of  Mw^nglus^)  has  usually  beeE 
attributed  to  him.* 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  correspondent  of  Sewall 
on  this  occasion,  was  in  the  next  class  to  him  at  col- 
lege.    He   stood  high  in  his  profession,  and  took  a 
decided  part  in  politics.     He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
first  Congress,  and  his  name  is  enrolled  among  the 
signatures  to  the  declaration  of  Independence ;  he 
contmued  in  that  Congress  through  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  A  voice  whose  tones  were  a  deep  base,  and 
serious  if  not  stem  expression  of  countenance,  gave 
him  an  appearance  of  greater  severity  than  he  pos- 
.  sessed.t     He  was  respected  for  his  talents  and  integ- 
rity, which  procured  him  the  post  of  Attorney  Grene- 
ral,  and  afterwards  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state,  which  he  filled  for  many  years.     He 
died  in  Boston,  May    11th,  1814,  i^ed  eighty-fouf 
years. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  currency ;  it  was 
settled  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  accor- 
ding to  the  principles  which  Otis  had  maintained, 
and  acts  were  passed  to  issue  new  treslsury  notes 

*  These  Essays  were  republished  ia  Boston,  in  1819.  There  is  a  most  inter- 
esting sketch  of  Mr.  Sewall,  by  his  friend  President  Adams,  in  the  introductioM 
to  them,  from  which  these  minutes  of  him  are  derived.  That  he  was  the  au- 
ther  of  MassaehmeUenni.  however,  has  been  recently  contradicted.  A  gentle- 
man of  high  respectability  in  Nova  Scotia,  asserts  on  his  own  positive  knowl- 
edge, that  these  papers  were  written  by  Mr,  Leonard,  formerly  of  Ma8sachi>- 
setts,  but  since  Chief  Justice  of  Bermuda. 

t  Ue  had  kind  feelings  and  a  strong  relish  of  huooour,  though  with  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  his  perception  of  it  was  not  quick,  and  the  report  of  his  laugh  wa« 
.sometimes  not  heard,  till  the  flash  of  the  jest  had  entirely  vanished* 
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to  replace  the  old  ones,  and  making  gold  and  silver  a 
legal  tender  in  all  cases  at  the  usual  rates.  But 
there  was  one  circumstance  attending  these  acts, 
that  had  more  than  a  tem{)orary  interest :  this  was, 
the  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  make  the  crime  of 
counterfeiting  the  notes  capital.  The  act  was  at  the 
next'session  of  the  legislature  returned  by  the  Goyer- 
nor  unsigned,  because  the  o£fence  wfts  not  made  capi- 
tal, and  thereby  differing  from  every  other  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  to  whose  practice  he  urged 
them  to  conform.  Otis  was  one  of  the  committee 
on  this  subject,  and  in  their  answer  to  the  Governor's 
communication,  after  agreeing  in  the  mischievous 
and  atrocious  nature  of  the  offence,  they  proceed  to 
say :  ^  At  the  same  time,  the  house  are  veiy  averse 
to  capital  punishment,  in  any  case,  where  the  interest 
of  the  government  does  not  absolutely  require  it. 
And  as  they  doubt  not,  some  other  punishment  than 
death,  will  be  sufHcient  effectually  to  deter  from  the 
commission  of  this  crime,  they  cannot  give  their 
consent  it  should  be  punished  with  death."  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  this  early  stand  made  in  our  legis- 
lature, against  the  prodigal  use  of  sanguinary  punish- 
ments ;  a  policy  which  is  about  being  adopted  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  crimes,  by  the  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity of  the  English  parliament  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  winter  session  of  1762,  the  legislature  made 
Governor  Bernard  a  present  of  Mount  Desert  Island.* 
No  opposition  was  given  to  this  grant,  which  shews  a 


*  Mount  Desert  is  an  island,  fifteen  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  on  tho 
poaat  of  Maine, 
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good  will  towards  him,  and  proves  that  the  subjects 
of  dispute  had  not  rendered  him  unpopular. 


Ckoiet  of  a  Colony  Agent — Mtnagt  of  Governor  Bernard  respect' 
ing  Tfoo/w,  and  important  diiCtuswn — Answer  of  the  Legislature 

^  imm  by  Otis-^-'ObjeeHom  to  it  by  the  Ocvemor — Otis^  vistdica- 
tion  and  extracts  from  it^ 

In  the  winter  session  of  1762,  a  new  agent  for  the 
Colony  in  £ngland  was  chosen.  This  was  an  import 
tant  trust,  and  for  many  years  was  placed  in  yery 
incapable  hands.  The  first  agents  of  Massachusetts 
were  Hugh  Peters,  Hibbins  and  Weld,  appointed  in 
1641 ;  from  that  period  down,  there  were  occasional- 
ly able  men  entrusted  with  these  concerns.  At  no 
period  however,  were  there  more  inefficient  agents, 
than  from  the  dismissal  of  Mn  Bollan*  m  1762,  to 


*  ^<  Mr.  BoHan^  smjs  Pretident  Adams,  **  was  a  kind  of  learned  man,  of 
itidefetigable  ttiearefa^  and  a  iaitlifiil  friend  to  America ;  though  he  lost  all 
his  inflaencey  when  hil  father-in-law,  Govemor  and  General  Shirley,  went  out 
of  circulation.  This  Mr.  BoUan  printed  a  book  very  early  on  the  <<  Rights  of 
the  Colonies.'^  I  scarcely  eter  knew  a  book  so  deeply  despised.  The  English 
Reviews  Would  not  allow  it  to  be  the  prodtiction  of  a  rational  creatort.  In 
America  itself  it  was  held  in  no  esteem.  Otis  himself^  expressed  in  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives,  in  a  public  speech,  his  contempt  of  it  in  these  words :  <<  Mr. 
Bollan^s  book  is  the  suangest  thing  I  ever  read  ;  under  the  tide  of  ^  Righu  of 
the  Colonies,'  he  has  employed  one  third  of  this  work  to  prove  that  the  world 
is  round  ;  another,  that  it  turns  round ;  and  the  last,  that  the  pope  was  a  dsTil 
for  pretending  to  give  it  to  whom  he  pleased.** 
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the  appointment  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1770;  precisely 
the  period  when  the  greatest  talents  were  r«qukite. 
During  all  the  riolent  contests  which  took  place 
in  the  internal,  and  which  were  maintained  with  such 
firmness  and  vigilance  by  the  colonial  legislature,  a 
leadif^  qualification  for  an  agent  was,  in  the  mindt 
of  the  majority,  that  he  should  be  a  dissenter.  Mr. 
Botlan,  who  was  an  able  advocate,  and  had  rendered 
very  great  services  in  obtaining  the  reimbursement 
for  the  great  expencea  of  the  Colony,  was  dismissed. 
Mr.  Bollan  had  married  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Shirley,  and  Governor  Pownal  had  endeavoured  to 
supplant  him  by  his  brother  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  Trade.  He  was  accused  of  some  remissness  in 
his  correspondence,  but  an  important  circumstance 
against  him,  characteristic  of  the  times,  was  his  be« 
ing  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Mau« 
duit  who  was  chosen  hk  successor,  was  a  dissenter.* 
Mr.  Mauduit^s  brother  was  a  hired  writer  in  favour 
of  the  ministry,  and  he  himself  was  unqualified  for 
the  office  he  held.  Mr.  Bollan  was  some  years  after- 
wards again  employed  as  agent  of  the  council. 
Otis,  who  had  no  sectarian  bigotry,  was  opposed  to 
Mr.  Bollan,  from  his  political  connexions. 

"  AU  this  I  regretted.  I  wished  that  Bollan  bad  not  only  been  permitted, 
but  encouraged  to  proceed.  There  was  no  doubt  he  would  have  produced  rauch 
ia  ilkiftration  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  supeistition  and  despotism,  of 
the  ages  when  colonization  commenced  and  proceeded.  But  Bollan  was  dis- 
souraged  and  ceased  from  bis  labours." 

The  opinion  of  the  English  Critics,  alluded  to  above,  may  be  found  in  tht 
Critical  Review,  for  17iS2,  p.  190. 

*  Richard  Jackson,  Esq.  a  friend  of  Governor  Beraafd^s,  mnd  tfentfov  Oqb- 
•tcticut,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Mauduit. 

16 
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A  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  legislature  at 
the  same  session,  to  exclude  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  from  holding  a  seat  in  the  Council,  or 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  seven  votes.  This  measure  which 
would  have  materially  impaired  the  influence  of 
Hutchinson,  and  weakened  the  power  of  the  admin- 
istration, was  of  course  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
all  their  partisans,  and  called  forth  all  the  efforts  of 
the  former  to  defend  himself,  in  his  incongruous  em- 
ployments of  Lieutenant  Governor,  Councillor  and 
Chief  Justice.  Otis  and  all  the  members  in  opposi- 
tion, demonstrated  with  unanswerable  arguments, 
the  incompatibility  of  these  offices,  and  the  danger- 
ous abuses  that  must  follow,  from  such  a  violation  of 
the  whole  spirit  of  a  free  government  It  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  constitutions,  that  a  principle  could  not  be 
sustained  sixty  years  ago  in  a  legislative  body,  which 
is  now  felt  by  every  citizen,  to  form  the  basis  of  all 
political  liberty  and  civil  security  :  the  separation  of 
the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  functions,  is  a 
fundamental  and  undisputed  axiom  in  all  our  govern- 
ments. 

The  House  of  Representatives  assembled  in  Sep- 
tember 1762,  at  which  session,  though  it  lasted  on- 
ly a  few  days,  some  important  occurrences  took 
place.  The  Governor  in  his  message,  expressed  his 
regret  at  being  obliged  to  call  them  together  at  that 
unusual  season,  but  that  the  public  exigencies  requir- 
ed it.     He  then  communicated  to  them  a  requisition 
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from  Sir  Jefierj  Amherst,  to  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  men  in  the  service,  the  following  winter, 
during  the  absence  of  the  regular  troops.  The 
Governor  next  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  recent  in- 
vasion of  Newfoundland,  and  the  anxiety  that  had 
been  felt  by  those  concerned  in  the  fishery ;  and  that 
he  had  in  consequence  by  advice  of  Council,  taken 
some  precautionary  measures,  which  had  occasioned 
some  expenses,  the  account  of  which  would  be  laid 
before  them. 

When  this  message  was  taken  into  consideration, 
Otis  delivered  a  speech,  which  he  afterwards  print- 
ed from  memory,  urging  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition. The  whole  tone  of  it  is  loyal  and  sincere, 
and  it  shows  a  readiness  to  second  all  the  just  views 
of  government  He  was  made  one  of  the  committee 
for  carrying  the  obje^  into  effect,  and  a  bill  was 
reported  without  any  delay,  appropriating  the  money 
to  make  the  required  levies. 

On  the  16th  September,  the  Governor  sent  a 
message  informing  them,  that  to  quiet  the  fears  for 
the  fishing  vessels  from  the  French  expedition  at 
Newfoundland,  he  had  increased  the  armament  of 
the  Massachusetts  Sloop,  and  putting  on  board  fifty 
additional  men,  sent  her  out  for  the  protection  of 
the  fishery.  In  the  language  of  Otis,  "A  little 
paper  only  accompanied  this  message,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  difference  to  the  Province,  by  the 
Governor  and  Council's  enlai^ng  the  establishment, 
which  amounted  to  about  seventy  two  pounds. 
But  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  commissary's  and 
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other  bilk,  which  must  finally  swell  this  amoont  much 
hisfher.  However,  it  was  neither  the  measure,  nor 
the  expense  of  it,  that  gave  the  house  so  much  ud- 
easiness,  as  the  manner  of  it ;  that  ie,  enlarging  the 
establishment,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  housci 
and  paying  it  without  their  privity  or  Consent." 

This  messs^e  gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  discos* 
sicm,  and  this  trifling  expenditure  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  preparatory  causes  of  the  Revolutioii. 
A  few  years  before  this  period,  it  might  not  have 
been  noticed ;  but  since  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
acts  of  Trade,  by  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  the 
maxims  laid  down  by  Otis  in  that  cause,  that  ^taxa* 
tion  without  representation  was  tyranny,*'  and  **  that 
expenditures  of  public  money  without  appropria- 
ticHis  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  were 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional  Bnd  therefore  tyranni- 
cal,'' had  created  a  watchful  jealousy  in  the  com- 
munity, and  a  disposition  to  resist  every  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  government,  in  the  manage- 
ment, of  financial  affairs.  The  public  were  thus 
taught  to  look  at  principles,  and  to  resist  every  insidi- 
ous precedent  inflexibly.  This  state  of  feelir^  in 
America  is  thus  finely  described  by  Burke ;  ^  In  other 
countries  the  people,  more  simple,  of  a  less  mercuri- 
9i  cast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  government,  only 
by  an  actual  grievance ;  here  they  anticipate  the 
evil,  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  grievance, 
Irjr  the  badness  of  the  piinciple.  They  augmr  aiis- 
government  at  a  distance ;  and  snuff  the  approach 
of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeae." 
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Otis,  from  bis  first  appearance  in  the  house  in 
176 It  had  shewn  such  a  superiority  of  talents^  infor- 
mation and  energy  over  eyerj  other  member^  that 
he  took  the  lead  in  1763,  as  it  were  of  course.'* 
He  engaged  in  this  subject  with  great  earnestness, 
remarking  upon  three  or  four  other  appropriations, 
that  had  happened  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, where  the  Goremor  and  Council  had  made 
expenditures  without  the  knowledge,  or  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  house,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  dangerous  practices.  The  mes- 
sage was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  who  were  instructed  in  their  answer  to 
remonstrate  against  the  Goyeroor  and  Council's 
making,  or  increasing,  establishments,  without  the 
consent  of  the  house.  The  answer  drawn  up  by 
Otis,  was  as  follows; 

^^  MAT  IT  PLEA8B  TOVm  EXCELLEHCT, 

**  The  House  have  duly  attended  to  your  Excel- 
lency's message,  of  the  11th  inst.  relating  to  the 
Massachusetts  Sloap^  and  are  humbly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  not  the  least  neeessiiyj  for  keeping  up  her 
present  compliment  of  men,  and  therefore  desire 
that  your  Excellency  would  he  pleased  to  reduce 
them  to  six,  the  old  establishment  made  for  said 
Sloop  by  the  General  Court. 

^Justice  to  ourselyes,  and  to  our  constituents, 
obliges  us  to  remonstrate,  against  the  method  of 
making  or  increasing  establishments^  by  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council. 
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**  It  is  in  effect  taking  from  the  house,  their  most 
darling  privilege,  the  right  of  originating  all  taxes. 

^^  It  is  in  short  annihilating  one  branch  of  the 
legislature.  And  when  once  the  representatives  of 
a  people  give  up  this  privilege,  the  government 
will  very  soon  become  arbitrary. 

*t  No  necessity  can  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  house 
of  representatives,  in  giving  up  such  a  privilege ; 
for  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  the  people, 
whether  they  were  subject  to  George,  or  Leuns,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  French  king,  if  both 
were  arbitrary,  as  both  would  be,  if  both  could  levy 
taxes  without  Parliament. 

''  Had  this  been  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  we 
might  not  have  troubled  your  Excellency  about  it ; 
but  lest  the  matter  should  grow  into  precedent; 
we  earnestly  beseech  your  Excellency,  as  you  re- 
gard the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Province,  that 
no  measures  of  this  nature  be  taken  for  the  future, 
let  the  advice  of  Council  be  what  it  may.'* 

When  the  passage  in  Italics  was  read,  Mr.  Paine, 
a  member  from  Worcester,  cried  out,  "  Treason ! 
Treason  P^  but  after  a  most  animated  speech  from 
Otis,  the  answer  was  passed  entire  by  a  large  majo- 
rity, and  Otis  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee, 
to  present  it  to  the  Governor.* 

A  report  was  immediately  circulated  through  the 
town,  that  the  House  had  sent  a  very  improper 


*  A  very  curious  parallel  to  this  scene,  occurred  in  the  legislature  of  Virgi- 
nia, three  years  afterwards,  of  which  an  animated  account  is  givea  by  Mr. 
Wirt,  in  his  biography  of  PatriclL  Henry, 
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message  to  his  Excellency,  one  that  reflected  upon 
the  king's  person  and  government,  and  was  highly 
derogatory  to  his  crown  and  dignity ;  and  that  they 
had  desired  him  not  to  take  the  advice  of  his  Coun- 
cil, in  any  case.  In  the  afternoon  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Governor  to  the  speaker,  sending 
back  the  message,  in  which  he  says  ^  the  King's 
name,  dignity  and  cause  are  so  improperly  treated,'' 
that  he  "  recommends  earnestly,  it  should  not  be 
entered  on  the  journals  as  it  now  stands;  if  it 
should  be,  he  is  satisfied  they  will  again  and  again 
wish  some  part  of  it  were  expunged ;"  especially  if 
it  should  appear,  when  he  entered  upon  his  vindica- 
tion, ^  that  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  the  in- 
sinuation under  colour  of  which,  that  sacred  and 
well  beloved  name  is  so  disrespectfully  brought 
into  question."*  Upon  the  reading  of  this  letter, 
says  Otis,  it  was  moved  to  insert  these  words, 
viz  "  with  all  due  reverence  to  his  Majesty's  sacred 
person  and  government,  to  both  which  we  profess 
the  sincerest  attachment  and  loyalty  be  it  spoken,  it 
would  be  of  little  importance,"  &c.  ^  But  the  same 
gentleman  who  had  before  exclaimed.  Treason ! 
now  cried  out.  Rase  them  !  Rase  them  !  The  amend- 
ment was  dropped,  and  the  sense  of  the  message 
not  being  altered,"  these  "dreadful  words,  under 


*  <<  Beraard  was  no  freat  thing,  but  he  was  not  a  fool.  It  it  impossible  t« 
believe  that  he  thought  the  offensive  passage  treason  or  sedition,  or  of  such 
danger  and  importance  as  he  represented  it.  Btit  his  design  was  to  destroy 
Otis.  There, is  your  enemy,  said  Bernard  (after  a  Scottish  General,)  if  you 
do  not  kill  hioi,  he  will  kill  you.^— President  Adams'  Letters. 
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which  his  Excellency  placed  a  black  mark,  were 
accordinglj  expunged,  and  the  message  returned  by 
the  speaker.''* 

Three  days  afterwards  the  governor  sent  a  mes- 
sage, Tindicatiog  his  condi^t,  and  maintaining  princi- 
ples that  were  bj  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
house*  The  secretary  after  reading  the  message, 
gave  notice,  that  his  Excellency  directed  the  atten- 
dance of  the  house,  in  the  Council  Chamber. 
They  voted  to  insert  his  vindication  on  the  journal. 
A  committee  of  three,  the  speaker,  Otis  and  Tyler^ 
were  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer  during  the 
recess,  and  the  house  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  this  separation,  Otis  published  a 
pamphlet,*  gi^i^  s^  account  of  all  these  occurren* 
oes  and  justifying  the  course  taken  by  the  house. 
This  production  may  be  considered  the  ordinal 
source,  from  which  all  subsequent  arguments  against 
taxation  were  derived  The  great  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty,  are  shewn  to  rest  at  last  on 
this  basis,  that  taxation  and  representation  are  in- 
separable :  the  specious  pretences  of  public  expedi^ 
ence,  which  were  des^ned  to  mask  the  encroach- 
ments of  arbitrary  power  are  all  torn  away ;   and 

*  The  title  is;  <<  A  vindicatioD  of  the  conckict  of  the  House  «f  Rapresenta- 
tiTet,  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Baj :  more  particularly  in  the 
last  seseioa  of  the  General  Assemhly.  By  Jamet  Otis,  Esq.  a  member  of  tab! 
Home. 

Let  euch,  such  only,  tread  this  sacred  floor, 
Who  dare  to  lore  their  country  and  be  poor  : 
Or  good  though  rich,  humane  and  wise  tbo*  great^ 
Jove  give  but  these  we've  nought  Co  (bar  from  fhte. 
Boston,  printed  by  £des  and  Gill,  1762." 
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the  vigilance  of  a  clear  sighted  statesman,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  utmost  plainness  and  energy.  **  How 
many  volumes,"  says  President  Adams,  **  are  con- 
centrated in  this  little  fugitive  pamphlet,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  hurried  hours,  amidst  the  continual 
solicitation  of  a  crowd  of  clients ;  for  his  business  at 
the  bar  at  that  time  was  very  extensive,  and  of  the 
first  imj>ortance,  and  amidst  the  host  of  politicians, 
suggesting  their  plans  and  schemes,  claiming  his 
advice  and  directions !  Look  over  the  Declarations 
of  Rights  and  Wrongs,  issued  by  Congress  in  1774. 
Look  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 
Look  into  the  writings  of  Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Priestley. 
Look  into  all  the  French  constitutions  of  govemr 
ment,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  look  into  Mr.  Thomas 
.Paine's  Common  Sense,  Crisis,  and  Rights  of  Man ; 
what  •  can  you  find  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  solid 
substance  m  this  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ?" 

The  preface  contains  a  frank  statement  of  his 
motives :  "  The  following  Vindication  was  written, 
in  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  facts;  and  to  free 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  some  very  in- 
jurious aspersions,  that  have  been  cast  upon  them, 
by  ill-minded  people  out  of  doors.  Whether  the 
writer  has  acquitted  himself  as  becomes  a  candid 
and  impartial  vindicator,  is  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  public ;  which  is  ever  finally  given 
without  favour  or  affection ;  and  therefore  the  ap- 
peal is  made  to  a  truly  respectable,  and  solemn  tri- 
bunal? At  the  same  time  that  a  sincere  love  is 
17 
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professed  for  ail  men,  and  the  duty  of  honour  and 
rererence  towards  superiors,  is  freely  acknowledged, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  ful- 
filling these  duties,  is  in  a  modest  and  humble  endea* 
Tour,  by  calm  reason  and  argument,  to  convince 
mankind  of  their  mistakes,  when  they  happen  to  be 
guilty  of  any. 

^  The  more  elevated  the  person  who  errs,  the 
stronger  sometimes  is  the  obligation  to  refute  him ; 
for  the  errors  of  great  men  are  often  of  very  dan* 
geroud  consequences  to  themsehres,  as  well  as  to 
the  little  ones  below  them.  However  k  is  a  very 
disagreeable  task,  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  least  individual  in  9Dciety ;  and  much 
more  so,  when  the  c^nions  of  gentlemen  of  the  first 
rank  and  abilities,  wd  oi  paUic  bodies  of  men,  art 
to  be  called  in  question. 

^  The  world  ever  has  been,  and  will  be  pretty 
equally  divided,  between  those  two  great  parties^ 
vulgarly  called  winners  and  ha^rs;  or  to  speak 
more  precisely,  between  those  who  are  discontented 
that  they  have  no  power,  and  thoae  who  never 
think  they  can  have  enough. 

^^  Now  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  please  both 
sides,  either  by  temporizing,  trimming,  or  retreating; 
the  two  former  justly  incur  the  censure  of  a  wicked 
heart,  the  latter  that  of  cowardice,  and  fairly 
and  manfully  %hting  the  battle  out,  is  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  worse  than  either.  All  further  apok^ 
£or  this  performance  shall  be  sum^d  up  in  the  adiage. 
Jlmieus  Socrates^  a$nicus  PUdOy  sed  magis  Amim, 
Veritas^ 
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His  yuidicati(»i  begins  with  the  history  of  the 
^essioo,  the  first  message  of  the  goFemor,  his  own 
speech  in  fayour  of  raising  all  the  men  and  granting 
all  the  money  that  was  required ;  then  the  goyer- 
nor's  second  message  about  the  fitting  out  the  Massa- 
chusetts, uid  the  answer,  to  the  house  that  was  re- 
presented to  be  treasonable.  His  defence  of  this  pas- 
sage exemplifies  the  firmness  and  wit  of  the  writer. 

^  In  order  to  excuse,  if  not  altc^ther  justify  the 
ofiEensiye  passage,  and  clear  it  from  ambiguity,  I  beg 
leave  to  premise  two  or  three  data,     h    God  made 
all  men  naturally  equal. — ^  The  ideas  of  earthly 
supefioi*ity,  pre-eoiinence,  and  grandeur,  are  educa- 
tional, at  least  acquired,  not  innate.— -3.  Kings  were 
(and  plantation  governors  should  be)  made  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  and  not   the  peojde  for  them. 
4^  ^  No  government  has  a  right  to  make  ^obby 
horses,  asses,  and  daves  of  the  subject ;  nature  having 
made  sufiicient  of  the  two  former,  for  all  the  lawful 
purposes  of  man,  from  the  harmless  peasant  in  the 
field,  to  (he  most  refined  politician  in  the  cabinets 
but  none  of  the  last  which  infallibly  proves  they  are 
uimecessary.  5.  Though  most  governments  are,  Atfac- 
if^  arbitrary,  and  consequendy  the  curse  and  scandal 
of  human  nature  ;  yet  none  are,  it  jure^  arbitrary. 
6.  The  British  constitution  of  government  as  now  esta- 
lished  m  his  majesty's  person  and  family  is  the  wisest 
and  best  in  the  world.     7.  The  king  of  Great  Brit- 
am  is  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  monarch 
upon  the  globe,  and  his  subjects  the  happiest  in  the 
onirerse.    8.  It  is  most  humbly  presumed  the  kii^ 
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would  hare  all  his  plantation  governors  ff»llow  his 
royal  example,  in  a  wise  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution,  by  which,  in 
conjunction  with  his  other  royal  virtues,  he  is  ena- 
bled to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  generous, 
free  and  loyal  people.  9.  This  is  the  summit,  the 
ne  plus  uUra  of  human  glory  and  felicity.  10.  The 
French  king  is  a  despotic  arbitrary  prince,  and  conse- 
quently his  subjects  are  very  miserabler 

"  Let  us  now  take  a  more  careful  review  of  this 
passage,  which  by  some  out  of  doors,  has  been  re- 
presented as  seditious,  rebellious  and  traitorous.  I 
hope  none,  however,  will  be  so  wanting  to  the  inte- 
rests of  their  country,  as  to  represent  the  matter  in 
this  light  on  the  east  side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  re- 
cent instances  of  such  a  conduct  might  be  quoted, 
effort^  wherein  the  province  has  after  its  most  strenu- 
ous during  this  and  other  wars,  been  painted  in  all  the 
odious  colours  that  avarice,  malice,  and  the  worst 
passions,  could  suggest. 

^  The  house  assert,  that  it  '  would  be  of  little 
consequence  to  the  people,  whether  they  were  sub- 
ject to  George,  or  Lewis,  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
or  the  French  king,  if  both  were  arbitrary,  as  both 
would  be  if  both  could  levy  taxes  without  parlia- 
ment' Or  the  same  words  transposed  without  the 
least  alteration  of  the  sense.  It  would  be  of  little 
consequence  to  the  people  whether  they  were  sub- 
ject to  George  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  Lewis 
the  French  king,  if  both  were  arbitrary,  as  both 
would  be,  if  both  could  levy  taxes  without  parlia- 
ment 
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"  The  first  question  that  would  occur  to  a  philoso- 
pher, if  any  question  should  be  made  about  it,  would 
be,  whether  the  position  were  true.  But  truth  being 
of  little  importance  with  most  modem  politicians,  we 
shall  touch  lightly  upon  that  topic,  and  proceed  to 
inquiries  of  a  more  interesting  nature.  That  arbi- 
trary government  implies  the  worst  of  temporal  evils, 
or  at  least  the  continual  danger,  of  them  is  certain. 
That  a  man  would  be  pretty  equally  subjected  to 
these  evils  under  every  arbitrary  government,  is  clear. 
That  I  should  die  very  soon  after  my  head  should  be 
cut  ofl^  whether  by  a  sabre  or  a  broad  sword,  whether 
chopped  off  to  gratify  a  tyrant  by  the  christian  name 
of  Tom^Diek^  or  Harry^  is  evident  That  the  name 
of  the  tyrant  would  be  of  no  more  avail  to  save  my 
life,  than  the  name  of  the  executioner,  needs  no  proof. 
It  is  therefore  manifestly  of  no  importance  what  a 
princess  christian  name  is,  if  he  be  arbitrary,  any 
more  indeed,  than  if  he  were  not  arbitrary.  So  the 
whole  amount  of  this  dangerous  proposition  may  at 
least  in  one  view  be  reduced  to  this,  viz :  It  is  of 
little  importance  what  a  king^s  christian  name  is.  It 
is  indeed  of  importance  that  a  king,  a  governor, 
and  all  other  good  christians  should  have  a  christian 
name,  but  whether  Edward,  Francis,  or  William,  is 
of  none,  that  I  can  discern.  It  being  a  rule  to  put 
the  most  mild  and  favourable  construction  upon 
words  that  they  can  possibly  bear,  it  will  follow  that 
this  proposition  is  a  very  harmless  one,  that  cannot 
by  any  means  tend  to  prejudice  his  majesty's  person, 
crown,  dignity,  or  cause,  all  which  I  deem  equally 
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sacred  with  his  Excellency.  If  this  proposition  will 
bear  an  hundred  different  constructions,  they  must 
all  be  admitted  before  any  that  imports  any  bad  mean- 
ii^,  much  more  a  treasonable  one.  It  is  conceived 
the  house  intended  nothii^  disrespectful  to  his  ma- 
jesty, his  government  or  governor,  in  those  words. 
It  would  be  very  injurious  to  insinuate  this  of  a  house 
that  up(m  all  occasions  has  distii^ished  itself  by  a 
truly  loyal  spirit,  and  which  spirit  possesses  at  least 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  of  these 
constituents  throughout  the  province.  One  good  na- 
tured  construction  at  least  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
assertion,  and  that  pretty  strongly,  viz.  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  is 
of  vast  importance  to  be  .  a  Briton,  rather  than  a 
Frenchman,  as  the  French  king  is  an  arbitrary  des- 
potic prince ;  but  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
so  de  jure^  dejncto,  nor  by  inclinatum  ;  a  greater  dif- 
ference on  this  side  the  gravt  cannot  be  found,  than 
that  which  subsists  between  British  subjects  and 
the  slaves  of  tyranny. 

^  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  are  some 
differences  between  arbitrary  princes  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  that  some  are  more  rigorous  than  others. 
It  is  granted,  but  then  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  life  of  man  is  a  vapour,  that  soon  vanisheth  away, 
and  we  know  not  who  may  come  after  him,  a  wise  man 
or  a  fool ;  though  the  chances  before  and  since  So- 
lomon, have  ever  been  in  favour  of  the  latter.  There- 
fore it  is  said  to  be  of  little  consequence.  Had  it  been 
no  instead  of  little^  the  clause  upon  the  most  rigid  stric* 
ture  might  have  been  found  barely  exceptionable. 
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^  Some  fine  gentlemen  hare  charged  the  expression 
as  indelicate.  This  is  a  capital  impeachment  in  po» 
Utics,  and  therefore  demands  our  most  serious  atten- 
tion. The  idea  of  delicacy  in  the  creed  of  some  po» 
liticians,  implies  that  an  inferior  should  at  the  peril 
of  ail  that  is  near  and  dear  to  him,  (t.  e.  hm  interest) 
aroid  everj,  the  least  trifle  that  can  offend  his  supe- 
rior. Does  mj  superior  want  mj  estate?  I  must 
give  it  him,  and  that  with  a  good  grace,  which  is  ap- 
pearing to  he,  and  if  possible  being,  really  obliged  to 
him  that  he  will  condescend  to  take  it.  The  reason  is 
evident,  it  gives  him  some  little  pain  or  uneasiness 
to  see  me  whimpering,  much  more  openly  complain- 
ing, at  the  loss  of  a  little  glittering  dirt  I  must,  ac- 
cording to  this  system,  not  only  endeavour  to  acquire 
myself,  but  impress  upon  all  around  me  a  reverence 
and  jPfMSsive  obedietics  to  the  sentiments  of  my  superi- 
or, little  short  of  adoration^  Is  the  superior  m  con- 
templation, a  king,  I  must  consider  him  as  God^s  vice- 
regent,  clothed  with  unlimited  power,  his  will  the 
supreme  law,  and  not  accountable  for  his  actions,  let 
them  be  what  they  may,  to  an^  tribunal  open  earth. 
Is  the  Bupei'ior  a  plantation  governor?  he  must  be 
viewed  not  only  as  the  most.excellent  representation 
of  majesty,  but  as  a  viceroy  in  his  department,  and 
guarded  with  all  the  prerogatives  that  were  ever  ex- 
ercised by  the  most  absolute  prince  of  Great  Britain^ 
The  votaries  of  this  sect  are  all  monopolizers  of 
officesi,  peculatcMTs,  mformers,  and  generally  the  seek- 
ers of  all  kinds.  It  is  better,  say  they,  ^  to  give  up  any 
tiling  and  every  thing  quietly,  than  contend  with  a 
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superior,  who  by  his  prerogative  can  do,  and  (as 
the  vulgar  express  it,)  right  or  wrong,  will  have 
whatever  he  pleases.  For  you  must  know,  that 
according  to  some  of  the  most  refined  and  fashiona- 
ble systems  of  modem  politics,  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  all  moral  virtues,  are  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  vagaries  of  a  weak  or  distempered  im- 
agination in  the  possessor,  and  of  no  use  in  the  world, 
but  for  the  skilful  politician  to  convert  to  his  own 
purposes  of  power  and  profit. 

With  these, 

The  love  of  country  is  an  empty  name, 

For  gold  they  hunger :  hut  ne^er  thirst  for  fame. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  the  least  *  patriotic  spark' 
unawares  'catched,'  and  discovered,  disqualifies  a 
candidate  from  all  further  preferment,  in  this  famous 
and  flourishbg  order  of  knights  errant.  It  must 
'however  be  confessed  they  are  so  catholic  as  to 
admit  all  sorts,  from  the  knights  of  the  post  to  a 
garter  and  star;  provided  they  are  thoroughly 
divested  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man- 
kind; and  have  concentrated  all  their  views  in 
dear  self^  with  them  the  only  sacred  and  well  belov- 
ed name,  or  thing  in  the  universe.  See  Cardi- 
nal RiMieu^s  Political  Testament^  and  the  greater 
bible  of  the  sect,  Mandeville^s  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
Richlieu  expressly,  in  solemn  earnest,  without  any 
sarcasm  or  irony,  advises  the  discarding  all  honest 
men  from  the  presence  of  a  prince,  and  from  even 
the  purlieus  of  a  court.     According  to  Mandeville^ 
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*  The  moral  virtues  are  the  political  offspring  which 
flattery  begot  upon  pride.' 

"  The  most  darling  principle  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  order,  who  has  done  more  than  any  mortal 
towards  diffusmg  corruption,  not  only  through  the 
'three  kingdoms,  but  through  the  remotest  dominions, 
is,  *  that  every  man  has  his  price,  and  that  if  you 
bid  high  enough,  you  are  sure  of  him.' 

"  To  those  who  have  been  taught  to  bow  at  the 
hame  of  a  king,  with  as  much  ardour  and  devotion  as 
a  papist  at  the  sight  of  a  crucifix,  the  assertion  under 
examination  may  appear  harsh ;  but  there  is  an  im- 
mense difference  between  the  sentiments  of  a  British 
house  of  Commons  remonstratbg,  and  those  of  a 
courtier  cringing  for  a  favour.  A  house  of  Repre- 
sentatives, here  at  least,  bears  an  equal  proportion 
to  a  governor,  with  that  of  a  house  of  Commons  to 
the  king.  There  is  indeed  one  difference  in  favour 
of  a  house  of  Representatives;  when  a  house  of 
Commons  address  the  king,  they  speak  to  .their 
sovereign,  who  is  truly  the  most  august  personage 
upon  earth:  when  a  house  of  Representatives  re- 
monstrate to  a  governor,  they  speak  to  a  fellow 
subject,  though  a  superior,  who  is  undoubtedly  in- 
titled  to  decency  and  respect ;  but  I  hardly  think  to 
quite  so  much  reverence  as  his  master. 

^  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  a  form  of 
speech  may  be  in  no  sort  improper  when  used  argu^ 
endoj  or  for  illustration,  speaking  of  the  king,  which 
same  form  might  be  very  harsh,  indecent  and  evei 
ridiculous,  if  spoken  to  the  king. 
Id 
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**  The  expression  under  censure  has  had  the  appro- 
bation of  divers  gentlemen  of  sense,  who  are  quite 
unprejudiced  by  any  party.  They  have  taken  it  to 
imply  a  compliment  rather  that  any  indecent  reflec* 
tion,  upon  his  majesty^s  wise  and  gracious  administra- 
tion. It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  the  house 
should  be  so  suddenly  charged  by  his  excellency 
with  improprietyj  growidUss  insinuations^  &rc. 

*'  What  cause  of  so  bitter  repentance,  again  and 
again^  could  possibly  have  taken  place,  if  this  clause 
had  been  printed  in  the  Journal,  I  canH  imagine. 
If  the  case  be  fairly  represented,  I  guess  the  prov- 
ince can  be  in  no  danger  from  a  house  of  Represen- 
tatives daring  to  speak  plain  English,  when  they  are 
complaining  of  a  grievance.  I  sincerely  believe  the 
house  had  no  disposition  to  enter  into  any  contest 
with  the  governor  and  council.  Sure  I  am,  that 
the  promoters  of  this  address  had  no  such  view. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  highest  reason  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  house  of  Representatives  will  at  all 
times  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the  governor  and 
council,  and  contribute  their  utmost  assistance,  in  sup» 
porting  those  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  in  all 
their  just  rights  and  pre-eminence.  But  the  house 
is  and  ought  to  be  jealous  and  tenacious  of  its  owe 
privileges ;  these  are  a  sacred  deposit  intrusted  by 
the  people,  and  the  jealousy  of  them  is  a  godly  jeal- 
ousy.'' 

The  principles  of  this  defence  he  fortifies,  by 
quoting  Locke's  Discourse  on  Government  at  some 
length  in  a  note.     His  reason  for  doing  so  he  de- 
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clares  to  be,  least  ^  some  of  the  principles  advanced 
in  the  Vindication  of  the  House,  should  be  branded 
with  the  odious  epithets,  seditious  and  levelling.    Had 
any  thir^  to  justify  them   been  quoted  from  colonel 
Algernon  Sydney,  or  other  British  martyrs,  to  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  an  outcry  of  rebellion  would 
not  be  surprising.     The  authority  of  Mr.  Locke  has 
therefore  been  prefered  to  all  others,  for  these  fur- 
ther reasons.    1.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
wise,  as  well  as  the  most  honest,  but  the  most  im- 
partial mbi  that  ever  lived.  2.  He  professedly  wrote 
his  Discourses  on  Government,  as  he  himself  express- 
es it,  ^  to  establish  the  throne  of  jthe  great  restorer, 
King  William,  to  make  good  his  title  in  the  consent 
of  the  people,  which,  being  the  only  one  of  all  law- 
ful governments,  he  had  more  clearly  and  fully,  than 
any  prince  in  Christendom,  and  to  justify  to   the 
World  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  liberty, 
their  just  and  natural  rights,  with  their  resolution  to 
preserve  them,  saved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the 
brink  of  slavery   and  ruin.     By  this  title,  our  illus- 
trious sovereign  George  HI.  (whom  God  long  per- 
serve)  now  holds.  3.    Mr.  Locke  was  as  great  an  or- 
nament under  a  crowned   head,  as   the  church  of 
England  ever  had  to  boast  of.     Had  all  her  sons 
been  of  his  wise,  moderate,  tolerant  principles,  we 
should    probably  never  have   beard  of  those  civil 
dissensions,  that  have  so  often  brought  the  nation  to 
the  borders  of  perdition.     Upon  the  score  of  his 
being  a  churchman  however,  his  sentiments  are  less 
Uable  to  the  invidious  reflections  and  insinuations  that 
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Highflyers,  Jacobites  and  other  stupid  bigots  are  apt 
too  liberally  to  bestow,  not  only  upon  dissenters  of 
all  denominations,  but  upon  the  moderate,  and  there- 
fore infinitely  the  most  valuable  part,  of  the  church 
of  England  itself." 

After  this  comes  governor  Bernard's  message, 
containing  his  vindication,  which  occupies  about  four 
pages,  and  in  which  he  seeks  to  justify  his  conduct ; 
first,  on  the  urgency  and  exj>ediency  of  the  measure, 
and  secondly,  that  he  possessed  the  rightconstitution- 
*  ally,  to  make  the  expenditure.  Both  these  points  of 
defence  are  examined  and  refuted.  But  the  princi- 
pal stress  in  the  argument  is  laid  upon  the  latter, 
and  here  the  position  assumed  by  the  governor,  ia 
not  only  shewn  to  be  untenable,  but  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  such  constructions  pointed  out  with  a 
clearness  and  force,  that  effectually  roused  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  guard  against  every  step  of  arbitrary 
power  in  future. 

Governor  Bernard  met  with  more  liberality  from 
the  legislature  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration, 
than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  but  he  seems  in  the 
course  of  it  to  have  lost  the  good  will  of  all  parties. 
His  disposition  was  irritable,  and  not  placable ;  he  had 
a  very  indiscreet  arrogance  of  oflice,  and  was  avari- 
cious* In  the  course  of  his  message,  he  alludes  to 
his  conduct  in  his  government  of  New  Jersey,  where 
he  had  taken  much  more  important  steps  with  the 
advice  of  council  only,  and,  when  **  the  assembly  met, 
received  their  thanks.''  In  allusion  to  this,  Otis 
pbserves :   "  Whether  the  assembly  of  this  province 
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equal  the  assembly  of  New  Jersey  in  gratitude   or 
any  other  virtue,  I  shall  not   pretend  to  determine. 
But  this  I  am  sure    of,  that  this  province  has  been 
more  liberal  of  its  grants  to  his  Excellency,  than  to 
.any   of  his   predecessors.      Instead  of   any   debate 
about  his  salary^  three  grants  have  been  made  in  less 
than  two  years,  amounting  to  near  three   thousand 
pounds  sterling  in  the  whole  ;  besides  the  very  valua- 
ble   island   of  Mount  Desert,    which  the  province 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  grant,  subject  to  his 
Majesty's  confirmation;  and  which  his   Excellency 
doubtless  will  have  confirmed  to  him.    All  this,  with 
the  ordinary  perquisites,  besides  the  Jidl  third  of  all 
the  seizures,   must  amount  to  a  very  handsome  for- 
tune, obtained  in  about  two  years  and  two  months." 
**  To  conclude,  would  all  plantation  governors  reflect 
upon  the  nature  of  a  free  government,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of   the   British  constitution,  as  now  happily 
established,  and  practise  upon  those  -  principles,  in- 
stead (as  most  of  them  do,)  of  spendbg  their  whole 
time  in  extending  the  prerogative  beyond  all  bounds; 
they  Would  serve  the  king  their  master  much  bet- 
ter, and  make  the  people  under  their  care  infinitely 
happier." 
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Jealousy  respecting  Episcopacy —  Controroersy  on  this  subject — Dr4 
Mmyhew-^Dr.  Apthorp — Dr.  Chauncy — Dr,  Cooper — Dr,  Byles. 

The  allusion  made  by  Otis  in  his  Vindication,  to 
the  church  of  England,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Locke, 
was  naturally  suggested  by  a  subject,  that  was  blend 
ed  with  all  the  uneasy  feelings  of  the  times.     A  jeal- 
ousy of  the  designs  of    the  English   hierarchy    was 
kept  constantly  alire,  by  the   indications  given  from 
time  to  time  of  anxiety  to  extend  its  authority  over 
this  country,  and   by  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  some 
of  its  missionaries.     Fear,  hatred,  and  a  long  course 
of  hereditary  prejudices  against  this  church,   com- 
bined almost  all   the  dissenting  clergy  of  New  Ei^- 
land,  in  constant  opposition  to  it ;  and  naturally  led 
them   to  sympathize   with  those  who  opposed  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  political  power.     The  inten- 
tions of  the  church  and  the  king  were  often  men- 
tioned in  conjunction,  and  when  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  ministry  under  George  III.  began  to  be  appre- 
hended, an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  church  was 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  them.     Episcopacy, 
or    the  patriarchate  in  America,  was  said  to  have 
been  first  proposed  by  bishop  Sherlock  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  which  was  then  very  coldly  received, 
and   he  was    never   afterwards  summoned    to  the 
privy  council.* 

•  See  Critical  Review,  for  October,  1764.    Article,  Mayhew. 
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No  project  perhaps  could  shew  greater  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  the  Newr  EIngland  colonies,  than 
any  attempt  of  the  English  church  to  extend  its 
dominion  among  them.*  The  efforts  of  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel,  when  made,  not  among 
the  Indians  but  among  the  colonists,  were  looked 
upon. as  designed  rather  to  extend  the  forms  and 
power  of  the  churchy  than  to  diffuse  the  knowU 
edge  of  trutL  It  could  not  be  pretended  that 
the  gospel  was  not  preached  and  practised,  for  this 

*  "  If  any  thing  wtre  wanting  to  this  necessary  operation  of  the  form  of 
government,  religion  would  have  given  it  a  complete  effect.  Religion  always 
a  principle  of  energy  in  this  new  people,  is  no  way  worn  oat  or  impaired  :  and 
their  mode  of  professing  it,  is  also  one  main  cause  of  this  free  spirit.  The 
people  are  protcstants,  and  of  that  kind  which  is  most  adverse  to  all  implicit 
submission  of  mind  and  opinion.  This  is  a  persuasion  not  only  favourable  to 
liberty,  but  built  upon  it.  1  do  not  think,  sir,  that  the  reason  of  this  aversenest 
in  the  dissenting  churches,  from  all  that  looks  like  absolute  government,  is  so 
much  to  be  sought  in  their  religious  tenets,  as  in  their  history.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  most  of  the 
governments,  where  it  prevails :  that  it  has  generally  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
them,  and  received  great  favour  and  every  kind  of  support  from  authority. 
The  church  of  England  too,  was  formed  from  her  cradle,  under  the  nursing 
care  of  regular  goverrmnent.  But  the  dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world  ;  and  could  justify 
that  opposition  only  on  a  strong  claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their  very  exist- 
ence depended  on  the  powerful  and  umemitted  assertion  of  that  claim.  AU 
protestantism,  even  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a  sort  of  dissent.  But  the 
religion  prevalent  in  our  northern  colonies,  is  a  refinement  on  the  principle  of 
reustance  ;  it  is  the  diffidence  of  dissent  and  the  protestantism  of  the  protest- 
'  ant  religion.  This  religion  under  a  variety  of  denominations,  agreeing  in 
nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is  piedominamtin  most  of 
the  northern  provinces,  wheie  the  church  of  England,  notwithstanding  its  legal 
rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort  of  private  sect,  not  composing  most 
probably  the  tenth  of  the  people.  The  colonists  left  England  when  this  spiiit 
was  high  ;  and  In  the  emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all ;  and  even  that  stream 
of  foreigners,  which  hath  been  constantly  flowing  into  these  colonies,  hap,  for 
the  greatest  part,  been  composed  of  dissenters  from  the  establishment  of  their 
seTeral  countries,  and  who  have  brought  with  them  a  temper  and  (;|iaracter  far 
from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they  mixed."  Burke. 
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community  was  indisputably  one  of  the  most  rein 
gious  in  the  world;  and  that  the  congregational 
ministers  were  not  deficient  in  learning,  was  shewn 
by  the  ability  with  which  they  engaged  in  the  con- 
troversy, against  all  the  talents  of  their  opponents. 
Their  resistance  indeed  was  fortunate,  and  it  aided 
the  cause  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty.  From 
the  first  origin  of  the  colony,  this  jealousy  of  the 
church  had  been  kept  alive  by  a  series  of  ill  advised 
attempts  to  establish  its  power,  but  the  congregation- 
al clergy  and  their  flocks  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  consequences,  if  these  attempts  had  succeeded. 
In  the  year  1763,  when  this  contest  broke  out  into 
open  publishing,  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public 
was  not  so  bigoted  as  to  fear  the  mere  forms  and 
names  of  things,  but  it  was  the  power  behind  them, 
on  which  their  eyes  were  steadily  fixed.  Since  the 
independence  of  the  country,  episcopacy  has  been 
fully  established.  When  the  first  bishops  were  seen 
in  New  £ngland,  though  some  strong  prejudices 
were  startled  at  the  name,  yet  the  panic  soon  sub- 
sided, as  it  was  found,  than  this  title  was  borne  by  a 
christian  pastor  without  temporal  power,  who  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  free  choice  of  his  people.  This 
church,  which  could  make  no  progress  under  foreign 
auspices,  has  since  increased  in  an  equal  proportion 
with  other  sects,  though  its  spirit  is  opposed  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  that  seek  to  make  prose- 
lytes. The  propositions  for  establishing  episcopacy 
were  moderate  and  unobjectionable,  but  this  mild 
beginning  could  not  calm  the  apprehensions  of  any 
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man  who  had  ever  considered  the  nature,  and  eicank^ 
ined  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  rule,or  who  had3een 
its  mischief  when  connected  with  civil  govemment, 
and  their  pernicious  effects  upon  each  other**  On  this 
occasion,  it  was  most  fortunate  that  it  did  not  succeed. 
If  it  had  once  obtained  a  settlement,  it  would  have 
gradually  extended  its  influence.  The  government 
would  have  lent  its  aid  to  enlarge  its  own  patron* 
age  and  adherents ;  and  the  country  might  in  time, 
have  become  like  Ireland,  burdened  with  the  support 
of  a  double  hierarchy,  not  to  promote  the  interests 
of  rel^on,  but  to  serve  the  purposes  of  party* 

A  controversy  began  on  this  subject  in  1763,  and 
was  continued  with  little  intermission  till  the  declara* 
tion  of  Independence.  It  arose  from  an  article  in  a 
newspaper,  on  the  decease  of  an  episcopal  clergy- 
man in  Braintree,  reflecting  with  great  coarseness 
CD  episcopalians  generally,  and  on  the  Society  in  En- 
gland for  propagating  the  Gospel,  This  produced  a 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Apthorp,  rector  of  the  church  in 
Cambridge,  defending  the  conduct  of  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel.     Dn  Apthorp,t  was  a 

*  See  Appendix  C« 

t  The  ReT.  East  Apthorp  wai  born  in  Boston  in  17SS,  and  having  passed 
through  Master  Lovelies  school,  went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  fing* 
land.  After  talking  orders,  be  was  sent  out  to  this  country,  in  tkie  service  9it  ■ 
the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel.  The  church  at  Cambridge  was  erect* 
«d  under  his  care«  The  controversy  in  which  he  became  engaged,  rendered  hi* 
flituatien  irksome,  and  he  went  bacl(  to  England.  He  was  there  made  succes- 
sively Vicar  of  Croydon,  Rector  of  Bow  Church,  London,  and  Prebend  of  Fins* 
bury.  He  published,  besides  sermons,  two  volumes  of  Discourses  on  Prophe* 
cy,  delivered  at  the  Warbnrton  lecture,  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  a  volume  in 
answer  to  Gibbon.  Dr.  Apthorp  had  many  friends  among  the  dignitaries  of 
tk*  English  church,  and  was  generally  beloved  and  respected.    Hit  educatiOB 
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gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  his  work  was  welt 
written;  a  phrase  in  the  beginning  of  it,  however^ 
that  he  would  **  settle  the  question  once  for  all," 
shewed  more  sincerity  in  the  belief  of  the  goodness 
of  his  cause,  than  recollection  of  the  usual  result  of 
theological  discussions.  He  was  answered  by  Dr. 
Mayhew,  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  ability,  that 
placed  hiQi  in  a  high  rank  amongst  polemics.  This 
produced  several  answers,  and  among  them,  one  by 
Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  May- 
hew  wrote  two  pamphlets  in  reply  to  his  opponents, 
and  a  very  able  review  of  the  whole  dispute  was 
afterwards  given  by  Samuel  Adams.  It  was  be- 
lieved, that  the  design  of  establishing  this  church  at 
Cambridge,  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  converts 
among  the  students,  and  with  ulterior  views  that  ex- 
cited the  most  acrimonious  jealousy.  The  immedi- 
ate predecessor  of  Dr.  Mayhew  had  given  up  the 
congregational  form  to  be  ordained  as  an  episcopa- 
lian ;  a  circumstance  not  calculated  to  lessen  his  ap- 
prehensions of  the  encroachments  of  episcopacy. 
All  his  feelings  and  principles  led  him  to  engage  ac- 
tively, in  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  civil,  as 
well  as  religious  freedom. 

Dr.  Mayhew,  whose  name  will  be  found  in  the 
class  of  1744  in  the  Cambridge  catalogue,  was  de- 
scended from  the  first  proprietor  of  Martha's  vine- 

and  ecclesiastical  engagements  naturally  attached  him  to  the  government  of 
England,  but  he  always  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  his  native  land,  and  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  all  those  who  came  from  it.  He  passed  the  last  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  life  at  Cambridge,  (England)  afflicted  with  an  almost  total  loss 
irf  sight,  and  died  in  April  1816,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
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jard,*  and  his  family  had  furnished  several  men  of 
pietj  and  talents;  some  of  whom  were  distinguished 
bj  their  beneTolent  and  effectual  services,  as  mission- 
aries among  the  Indians  in  that  quarter.  It  seemed 
therefore  to  be  a  very  appropriate  duty  in  him,  to 
discuss  the  conduct  of  a  missionary  society.  Before 
this  controversy,  Dr.  M ayhew  was  extensively  known 
in  America,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  Europe,  by 
the  bold  and  vigorous  character  of  his  writings. 
Among  these  was  a  sermon  on  the  anniversary  of 
**  Charles  the  martyr,'*  preached  in  the  year  1750, 
which  went  through  several  editions  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  this  country;  and  its  wit,  sarcasm  and  unhesi- 
tating assertion  of  the  highest  principles  of  freedom, 
made  all  who  read  it,  foes,  or  admirers.  A  more  fla- 
grant instance  of  indiscretion  could  hardly  have  been 
given,  than  the  celebration  of  this  holy-day  by  the 
episcopalians  in  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  struck 
out  of  the  reformed  episcopal  calendar  in  this  coun- 
try, and  even  in  Ei^and  it  was  endured  reluctantly  ;t 
but  among  the  descendants  of  the  puritans  and  Com- 
monwealthsmen,  it  offered  a  direct  provocation  and 

*  Tbe  Earl  of  Sterling,  who  claimed  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and 
Hudson^s  river,  appointed  Thomas  Mayhew  of  Watertown  governor  of  Nan- 
tacket,  Martba^s  Vineyard,  and  the  adjacent  Islands,  and  in  1641  granted  to 
him  and  his  son  Thomas,  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  he  and 
several  of  this  family  after  him  were  devoted  to  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians. 

t  Among  other  attempts  that  conscientioue  men  have  made  to  get  rid  of  a 
day,  in  the  service  for  which  that  prince  is  compared  to  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  March  1772,  by  Mr. 
Montague,  to  abolish  the  30th  of  January  as  *<a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliii-< 
tion,"  the  votes  were  97  yeas,  to  125  nays. 
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faisuh  to  th^m,  in  addition  to  what  they  and  otherSf 
conBidered  blaepheo^. 

Dr.  Maybe  w  wae  the  intimate  friend  of  Otis,  and 
there  was  in  many  retpects  a  similarity  of  chai^acter^ 
•J as  well  as  of  principlea  Both  were  men  of  ardent 
and  impetuous  dispositions,  high  minded^  honest  and 
indignant  opposers  of  eyery  kind  of  hypocrisy  and 
oppression.  Both  were  men  of  sound  leamingv 
energetic  rather  than  elegant  writers;  impatient  of 
disguise,  and  with*an  inclination  to  wit  and  sarcasm, 
that  sometimes  led  them,  in  the  warmth  of  disciis- 
sion,  to  write  some  thmgs,  they  would  at  a  calmer 
moment  have  omitted.  There  is  also  a  ctrcun»> 
stance  of  sad  resemblance ;  both  of  them  were  cut 
off  from  the  public  service  in  the  rigour  oi  MSe. 

One  or  two  passi^s  taken  from  his  sermon,  ^  On 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,''  will  skew 
in  a  lively  manner,  the  feelings  of  that  period,  in  re* 
gard  to  parliamentary  taxation  of  the  Colonies ; 
they  will  abo  shew  the  patriotic  zeal  and  intrepidi* 
ty,  with  which  he  supported  the  cause  ot  liberty 
and  justice.  Speaking  of  the  repeal,  he  says ;  ^  We' 
have  never  known  so  quick  and  general  a  transition 
from  the  depth  of  sorrow  to  the  height  of  joy,  as 
on  this  occasion :  nor  kideed,  so  universal  a  flow  of 
either,  on  any  occasion  whatever.  It  is  very  true 
we  have  heretofore  seen  times  of  great  adversity. 
We  have  known  seasons  of  droi^\^t,  dearth,  and 
spreading  n^ortal  diseases ;  the  pestilence  walkii^  in 
(iarkness,  and  destnictioo  wasting  at  noon-day. — We 
^ve  seen  ivide  devastations  made  by  fire ;  and  ama^** 
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k^  tempests,  the  heaven  on  flames,  the  winds  and 
waves  roaring.     We  have  known  repeated  earth» 
quakes,  threatening  us  with  destruction*     We  hav4 
been' under  great  apprehensions  by  r^ison  of  formidai* 
ble  fleets  of  an  enemj  an  our  coasts,  menacing  fire  and 
sword  to  all  our  maritime  to¥m&     We  have  known 
times,  when  the  French  and  savage  armies  made 
terrible  havoek  on  our  frontiers,  carrying  all  before 
them  for  a  while  ;  when  we  have  not  been  without 
fear,  that,  some  capital  towns  in  the  colonies  would 
fall  mto  their  merdless  hands*    Such  times  as  these 
we  have  known;  at  some  of  which,  almost  every 
^  fiace  gathered  paleness,'  and  the  knees  of  all  bot 
the  good  and  brave,  waxed  feeble^    But  never  have 
we  known  a  season  of  such  universal  consternation 
and  anxiety,  among  people  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  in 
these  colonies,  as  was  occasioned  by  that  parlia- 
nentaiy  precedure,  which  threatened  us  and  our 
posterity  with  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery.     For 
thej,  M  we  generally  suppose,  are  really  slaves  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  who  are  obliged  to  labour 
snd  toil  cMily  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  fruit  of  whose  labour 
and  industry,  may  be  lawfkUy  taken  from   them 
without   their  consent,   and   they   justly  punished, 
if  they  refuse  to  surrender  it  on  demand^  or  apply  it 
to  (rtfaer  purposes  than  those,  which  their  masters, 
fiMr  their  vaere  graoe  and  pleasure,  see  fit  t»  allow. 
Nor  are  there  many  jimm€<m  imderstanda^  acule 
enough  to-  distinguish  any  material  tliiiBrence,  be- 
tween this  being  done  by  a  singk  person,  under  the 
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title  of  an  absolute  monarch,  and  done  by  a  far  dis- 

r 


'  tant  legislature  consisting  of  many  persons,  in  which 


\ 


they  are  not  represented ;  and  the  members  where- 
in, instead  of  feeling  and  sharing  equally  with  them 
in  the  burden  thus  imposed,  are  eased  of  their  own 
^Jn  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  weight  of  it.  It 
may  be  questioned,  whether  the  ancient  Greeks  or 
Romans,  or  any  other  nation  in  which  slavery  wai 
allowed,  carried  their  idea  of  it  much  further  than 
this.  So  that  our  late  apprehensions,  and  universal 
consternation,  on  account  of  ourselves  and  posterity, 
were  far,  very  far  indeed  from  being  groundless. 
For  what  is  there  in  this  world  more  wretched, 
than  for  those  who  were  born  free,  and  have  a 
right  to  continue  so,  to  be  made  slaves  themselves, 
and  to  think  of  leaving  a  race  of  slaves  behind 
them ;  even  tho'  it  be  to  masters  confessedly  the 
most  humane  and  generous  in  the  world  ?  Or  what 
wonder  is  it,  if  after  groaning  with  a  low  voice  for 
a  while,  to  no  purpose,  we  at  length  groaned  so 
loudly,  as  to  be  heard  more  than  three  thousand 
miles;  and  to  be  pitied  throughout  Europe,  where- 
ever  it  is  not  hazardous  to  mention  even  the  name 
of  liberty,  unless  it  be  to  reproach  it,  as  only  another 
name  for  sedition,  faction,  or  rebellion?" 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  he 
dwells  on  his  own  principles :  ^  Having  been  initiated 
in  youth,  in  the  doctrines  pf  civil  liberty,  as  they 
were  taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  and  other  renowned  persons  among  the  an- 
•cients;  and  such  as  Sydney  and  Milton,  Locke  and 
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Hoadley,  among  the  moderns,  I  liked  them ;  they 
seemed  rational.  And  having  learnt  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  that  wise,  brave,  and  virtuous  men  were 
always  friends  to  liberty ;  that  God  gave  the  Israel- 
ites a  king  (or  absolute  monarch)  in  his  anger,  be- 
cause they  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough  to  like 
a  free  Commonwealth,  and  to  have  himself  for 
their  king;  that  the  son  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven  to  make  us  ^  free  indeed,'  and  that  ^  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty ;'  this  made 
me  conclude  that  freedom  was  a  great  blessing. 
Having  also  from  my  childhood  up,  by  the  kind  pro- 
vidence of  my  God,  and  the  tender  care  of  a  good 
parent  now  at  rest  with  him,  been  educated  to  the 
love  of  liberty,  though  not  licentiousness,  which 
chaste  and  virtuous  passion  was  still  increased  in  me, 
as  1  advanced  towards,  and  into  manhood ;  I  would 
not,  I  cannot  now,  though  past  middle  age,  relin- 
quish the  fair  object  of  my  youthful  affections,  ub- 
ERTT ;  whose  charms  instead  of  decaying  with  time 
in  my  eyes,  have  daily  captivated  me  more  and 
more.  I  was  accordingly  penetrated  with  the  most 
sensible  grief  when  about  the  *fir8t  of  JVovemher 
last,  that  day  of  darkness,  a  day  hardly  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  days  of  the  year,  she  seemed  about 
to  depart  from  America,  and  to  leave  that  ugly  hag 
Shvert/y  the  deformed  child  of  Satan,  in  her  room. 
I  am  now  filled  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  joy 
in  Grod,  on  occasion  of  her  speedy  return  with  new 

*  The  day  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  have  gone  into  operation. 
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smiles  on  her  facci  With  augmented  beauty  and 
splendour-^-OQce  more  then,  hail!  celestial  maid, 
the  daughter  of  God,  and  excepting  his  son,  the  first 
bom  of  heaven !  Welcome  to  these  shores  again» 
welcome  to  every  expanding  heart !  Long  'mayest 
diou  reside  among  us,  the  delight  of  the  wise,  ^od 
and  brave ;  the  protectress  of  innocence  from  wrong 
and  oppression ;  the  patroness  of  learning,  art,  dp* 
quence,  virtue,  rational  loyalty,  religion !  And  if  any 
Biiserahte  people  on  the  continent—or  ialei^  of  Eu- 
rope, after  being  weakened  by  luxury,  debeuchery, 
venality,  intestine  quarrels,  or  other  vices,  should,  in 
rude  collisions^  or  now  uncertain  revolutions  of  king- 
doms, be  driven  in  their  extremity  to  seek  a  safe 
retreat  from  slavery,  in  some  distant  dimate  ^  let 
them  find,  O !  let  them  find  one  in  America,  under 
thy  brooding,  sacred  wings;  where  our  opji^ressed 
fathers  once  found  it,  and  we  now  enjoy  it,  by  the 
favour  of  him,  whose  service  is  the  most  glorious 
freedom !  Never^  O !  never  may  he  permit  thee 
to  forsake  ua^  for  our  unworthiness  to  enjoy  thy  en- 
Urening  presence  [  By  his  high  permission  mayest 
ihou  attend  us  throi^h  life  and  deaths  to  the  r^ons 
of  the  blessed^  thy  m-iginal  abode,  there  to  enjoy  for^ 
ever,  ^  the  ^orioos  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  !^ '' 

This  high  and  earnest  tone,  this  solemn  enthusi- 
asm, were  suited  to  the  times ;  they  animated  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  the  hearers;  they  were 
worthy  of  men  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  arduous 
and  by  its  consequences,  one  of  the  most  important, 
itruggtes,  that  has  ev.er  been  maintained  to  secure 
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the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty.  The  sermon 
from  which  these  extracts  were  made,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  dying  testimony  of  Dr.  Mayhew.  It 
was  delivered  on  Friday,  May  23d,  1766,  and  he  died 
on  the  8th  of  July  following,  in  the  forty  sixth  year 
of  his  age.* 

Another  distinguished  clergyman  in  Boston,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  was  the  coadjutor  and  suo^ 
cessor  of  Dr.  Mayhew  in  the  episcopal  controversy. 
He  was  indeed  partially  engaged  in  it  from  the  year 
1762,  when  he  preached  the  Dudleian  lecture  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion; from  which  time  he  gave  the  subject  his 
Strenuous  attention,  with  a  perseverance  that  formed 
one  of  the  traits  of  his  character.  After  Dr.  May- 
hew's  death,  the  contest  was  maintained  by  Dr. 
Chauncy,  who  published  various  tracts  on  the  ques- 
tion, between  1767  and  1771. 

Dr.  Chauncy  was  bora  January  1st,  1705,  and  was 
the  great  grandson  of  the  learned  Dr.  Charles 
Chauncy,  the  second  President  of  Harvard  College, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  1638,  to  escape  the  per- 
secution of  Laud.  His  descendant  also  possessed 
great  learning  with  the  unyielding  temper  of  his  an- 
cestor, and  enmity  to  bishops  came  down  to  him 
through  two  or  three  generations  of  dissenting  min- 
isters, as   a  kind  of  heirloom  attached  to  his  name 

*  Dr.  Mayhew  corresponded  with  several  distinguished  men  in  England. 
His  printed  sermons  form  several  volumes.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
many  additions  to  the  library  at  Cambridge,  from  his  friend  T.B.  Hollit,  Esq.. 
^n  whose  works  there  is  a  portrait  and  many  notices  of  him. 

20 
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and  profession.  In  the  episcopal  controversy,  he 
was  opposing  what  he  considered  a  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  had  on  a  previous  occasion,  been 
equally  conspicuous  in  resisting  the  waywardness  of 
popular  feeling,  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Whitedeld. 
The  progress  of  that  preacher  and  his  followers, 
he  considered  injurious  to  the  cause  of  true  religion ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  *  Newlights,'  their  extravagant 
pretensions,  their  appeals  to  the  passions,  and  the 
intrusion  of  itinerant  preachers,  he  held  in  abhorrence. 
In  1742,  he  resisted  the  popular  delusion  in  this  case, 
with  as  much  zeal  and  boldness,  as  he  did  arbitrary 
designs  afterwards  in  the  other.  He  also  wrote  on 
some  disputed  points  in  theology,  in  which  Sandiman 
and  Edwards  were  his  opponents :  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  American  divines,  and  was  well 
known  to  theologians  abroad. 

His  political  opinions  harmonized  with  his  feelings 
on  ecclesiastical  matters.  No  man  was  more  open, 
decided  and  staunch,  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  his 
countrymen.  In  his  writings  he  was  perhaps  more 
calm  than  Dr.  Mayhew,  but  in  conversation  equally 
vehement  against  oppression.  He  used  to  assert 
that  our  cause  was  so  just,  that  if  human  efforts 
should  fail,  a  host  of  angels  would  be  sent  to  support 
it ;  and  when  a  smile  of  incredulity  was  expressed 
at  this  opinion,  he  persisted  more  emphatically  in  the 
assertion,  and  said  he  knew  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  most  inflexible  honesty,  who 
felt  the  highest  indignation  at  every  thing  like 
duplicity ;  so  that  many  trivial  things  in  the  common 
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intercourse  of  society,  he  thought  worthy  of  serious 
reprehension.  He  had  so  little  idea  of  poetry,  that 
he  could  never  relish  it,  and  wished  that  some  one 
would  translate  Paradise  Lost  into  prose,  that  he 
might  understand  it.  The  same  plain  and  straight 
forward  turn  of  mind  made  him  like  the  old  divines  y 
and  to  dislike  excessively,  the  florid,  rhetorical  manr 
ner  of  some  of  the  French  sermons.  This  aversion 
to  mere  oratory,  was  probably  increased  by  his  anti- 
pathy to  Whitefield  and  the  methodists ;  and  led  him 
to  beseech  God  that  he  might  never  be  an  orator  ;  a 
prayer,  which  some  malicious  wit  remarked  had  been 
fully  granted.  Of  few  men  could  it  be  so  truly  said, 
that  he  was  in  earnest  every  moment  of  his  life. 
He  had  the  strictest  principles  of  integrity  in  pecu- 
niary concerns,  and  never  would  tolerate  any  devia- 
tion by  individuals  or  the  public,  from  fulfilling  all 
their  engagements.  The  plea  of  expediency  had  no 
force  with  him  ;  he  vehemently  opposed  all  ten- 
der-laws, and  every  attempt  to  legalize  depreciation. 
During  the  period  that  some  great  losses  were 
experienced  by  the  fluctuation  of  paper  money, 
he  preached  the  election  sermon,  in  1747,  before 
the  governor  and  legislature ;  on  which  occasion,  he 
spoke  in  very  plain  terms  of  their  duty,  as  honest 
men  and  legislators,  and  said,  that  if  their  acts  were 
unjust,  they  would  one  day  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  them.  The  discourse  gave  some  dissatisfaction, 
and  a  discussion  arose  whether  it  should  be  printed. 
To  a  person  who  came  to  tell  him  of  this  difficulty,  he 
answered ;  "  It  shall  be  printed,  whether  the  General 
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Court  print  it  or  not ;  and  do  you,  sir,  say  from  me, 
that  if  I  wanted  to  initiate  and  instruct  a  person  into 
all  kinds  of  iniquity  and  double-dealing,  I  would  send 
him  to  our  General  Court." 

As  a  student,  his  ideas  were  clear,  his  conception 
quick ;  as  a  theologian,  he  was  learned  and  liberal ; 
as  a  writer,  plain,  argumentative  and  vigorous ;  as  a 
preacher,  sincere,  unaffected,  and,  at  times,  deeply 
impressive ;  as  a  politician,  open,  inflexible  and  patri- 
otic ;  as  a  man,  suddcA  and  vehement  in  his  temper 
eminently  upright,  with  a  seriousness  suited  to  his 
profession,  and  an  earnestness  appropriate  to  a  pe- 
riod, when  the  most  essential  rights  of  freemen  were 
brought  into  jeopardy,  and  were  to  be  secured  for  his 
country  at  last,  only  by  the  hazardous  claim  and  tri- 
umphant assumption  of  national  independence.  In 
the  whole  progress  of  the  discussion,  from  its  begin* 
ning  with  the  pen,  to  its  termination  by  the  sword, 
he  never  wavered,  nor  refrained  from  giving  his  sane* 
tion  to  the  asserters  of  American  rights;  for  the 
support  of  which,  with  the  enthusiastic  habit  of  pri- 
mitive times,  he  placed  the  most  full  and  devout 
reliance  on  the  kind  protection  of  Providence.  He 
had  the  happiness  to  see  the  freedom  of  the  nation 
established,  and  died,  February  10th,  1787,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.* 

There  was  another  gentleman  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Dr.  Chauncy, 
though  their  manners  were  very  dissimilar,  who  was 

•  Dr.  Cbauncj  printed  about  sixty  BermonB,  several  controversial  trac^, 
a|id  some  volumes  of  theology. 
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an  advocate  for  the  same  political  principles,  and 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  influential  public 
characters  of  that  time.  Dr*  Samuel  Cooper  was 
bom  in  Boston,  March  25th,  1725,  and  took  his  de- 
gree at  Cambridge,  in  1743.  He  followed  the  pro* 
fesssion  of  his  father,  who  died  the  year  his  son  left 
college,  and  his  congregation  and  colleague,  Dr.  Col- 
man,  were  so  anxious  to*  have  young  Cooper  for  a 
successor  to  his  father,  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
preach  very  soon  after  leaving  college ;  but,  at  his 
own  request,  was  not  ordamed  over  the  society  wor- 
shipping in  Brattle  Street  Churdi,  till  1746.  This 
religious  society  contained  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals,  either  for  their  wealth  or  talents^ 
in  the  town;  and  was  generally  considered  the  first 
among  equals,  of  all  the  congregational  churches. 
The  situation,  therefore,  placed  its  incumbent  among 
the  leading  circles  of  society :  a  circumstance  of  some 
moment;  where  the  social  intercourse  between  the 
clergyman  and  his  congregation,  was  so  intimate  and 
frequent,  as  it  ha3  always  been  in  Bostcm.  No  per- 
son of  his  profession  was  better  suited  to  adorn  a 
station  of  this  kind,  and  to  derive  from  it  all  the  in- 
fluence it  was  calculated  to  give. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  a  fine  scholar,  but  neither  an  in- 
dustrious nor  profound  theolc^an.  He  wrote  with 
elegance,  and  his  delivery  was  eloquent  He  had  a 
readiness  of  thought  and  flow  of  language,  that  gave 
him  great  command  over  his  hearers,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  conversation.  His  manners  were  polish- 
ed and  courteous,  and  in  the  peculiar  functions  of  his 
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office,  he  had  great  power  to  impress  and  to  sootL 
These  qualifications  secured  to  him  the  private  af- 
fection and  admiration  of  his  parishioners ;  while  his 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  active  part  which 
he  took  in  public  affairs,  procured  him  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  many  eminent  public  characters. 

Dr.  Cooper  had  very  early  written  upon  some  po- 
litical topics.  In  the  year '  1754  he  produced  a  pam- 
phlet, called  ^  The  Crisis,''  against  the  excise  act, 
then  before  the  legislature.  He  had  been  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Governor  Pownal,  and  was  considered 
one  of  his  confidential  advisers.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ministerial  plan  of  taxation  upon 
the  colonies,  he  had  taken  a  part  on  the  same  side 
with  Mayhew  and  Chauncy.  He  frequently  wrote 
in  the  newspapers  against  the  measures  of  the  admi- 
nistration, from  the  date  of  the  stamp  act  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  His  zeal  in  this  cause 
was  unbounded,  and  his  influence  greatly  increased 
by  his  caution  and  address. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries,  either  by  the  works 
which  they  have  left,  or  by  their  share  in  political 
events,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  1783,  occupy  now, 
a  more  prominent  station  than  Dr.  Cooper,  in  the 
public  mind.  Yet,  in  looking  at  some  of  the  writings 
and  opinions  of  that  time,  there  were  not  many  per- 
sons who  appear  so  conspicuous,  or  to  whom  a  greater 
agency  was  attributed,  in  the  opposition  to  the  British 
government.  There  were  not  many  individuals  more 
admired  by  one^side,  and  hated  by  the  other.  Few 
vestiges  of  the  rank  he  thus  held  in  public  sentiment 
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now  remain,  because  his  exertions  were  principally 
of  a  personal  and  temporary  nature.  He  maintained 
a  very  active  agency  in  counsel,  in  conversation  and 
private  correspondence;  an  agency  that  was  most 
powerful  and  salutary  at  the  period,  yet  being  at- 
tached to  no  public  acts,  nor  to  any  considerable 
works,  is  more  dependent  on  mere  tradition,  than 
that  of  many  other  patriots  of  the  day.  He  was 
considered  by  the  British  officers,  and  those  who  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  the  parent  country,  to  have  a 
very  hirge  share  in  that  opposition  to  arbitrary  mea- 
sures, which  gradually  ripened  into  open  resistance. 
Having  been  frequently  lampooned  and  personally 
insulted,  a9  the  rupture  drew  near,  he  was  probably 
saved  from  some  serious  personal  inconveniences,  by 
getting  out  of  Boston,  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  the  confidential  correspondent  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  recommended  to  him  the  French 
officers,  who  came  with  the  forces  of  France  to 
this  country.  They  were  mutually  pleased,  and 
though  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  to  their 
new  allies,  was  both  frank  and  general,  yet  an- 
cient prejudices  could  not  be  at  once  eradicated, 
and  there  were  many  persons  who  saw  this  inter- 
course with  ill-will.  Dr.  Cooper  had  previously 
learnt  the  French  language  ;  an  accomplishment  at 
that  time  very  uncommon;  and  its  singularity  in 
a  clergyman,  was  aggravated  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  to  whom  it  seemed  a  very  popish  sort 
of  acquisition.  Among  these  officers  were  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  in  the  service  ; 
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men,  who,  hayii^  been  bred  at  the  most  refined 
court  in  Europe,  found  a  singular  contrast  of  man- 
ners in  the  almost  primitive  simplicity  of  our  socie- 
ty. Each  had  the  charm  of  novelty  for  the  other ; 
and  though  for  a  century  and  a  half,  all  their  politi- 
cal and  religious  prejudices,  and  the  recollection  of 
Indian  warfare,  had  made  every  thing  French,  par- 
ticularly odious  to  the  northern  colonists,  yet  these 
new  allies  were  received  in  this  period  of  trial,  with 
the  utmost  kindness ;  and  the  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  some,  carried  their  prejudices  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. Much  of  this  feeling  was  owing  to  the 
natural  gratitude  for  assistance,  in  a  time  of  adversi- 
ty :  but  the  prudent  and  excellent  conduct  of  the 
French  officers,  joined  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  people  of  that  nation  adapt  themselves  to  diffe- 
rent circumstances,  contributed  to  remove  ancient 
dislike,  and  to  create  a  lively  friendship.  Dr. 
Cooper  was  greatly  delighted  with  these  new 
friends,  papists  as  they  were,  and  the  feelii^  was 
reciprocal.  They  admired  his  talents  and  address ; 
though  educated  in  a  colony,  with  the  simple  habits 
of  a  dissenting  clergyman,  they  found  in  him  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  a  cast  of  character,  that 
under  a  different  star,  might  have  qualified  him  for 
a  prelate  and  a  courtier. 

Dr.  Cooper  died  deeply  regretted,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1783,  in  the  fifty  ninth  year  of  his  age, 
leavir^  only  one  child,  a  daughter.*     His  death  was 

*  Hit  brother,  WiltWun  Cooper,  the  venerable  town  clerk  of  Boston,  Ad- 
hered steadily  to  the  same  political  principles,  and  wr»  one  of  the  most  zeal- 
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after  a  short  illness,  and  by  an  apoplectic  attack, 
which  upon  anatomical  examination  was  attributed 
to  obstructions  caused  bj  the  use  of  snufil  He 
published  nothing  with  his  name,  excepting  a  few 
occasional  sermons.  He  was  a  good  friend  to  litera- 
ture, one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy, 
and  an  useful  patron  to  Harvard  College.  He  was 
cut  off  before  the  period  of  old  age,  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  have  his  most  earnest  desires  ac^ 
complished^  in  seeing  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try acknowledged  and  peace  restored. 

Though  Doctors  Mayhew,  Chauncy,  and  Cooper, 
were  more  celebrated  than  any  clergymen  in  JVlassa- 
chusetts,  for  the  decided  part  which  they  took  in 
the  arduous  politics  of  their  time,  yet  there  were 
also  many  others,  who  exerted  all  their  influence  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  and  rendered  great  ser- 
vice by  their  opinions  and  example.  The ''number 
amoi^  the  congregational  clergy,  who  took  the  op 
posite  side,  was  very  small ;  but  among  them  there 
was  one. at  least,  who  was  too  remarkable  to  h% 
passed  over  in  silence. 

Doctor  Mather  Byles  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1706,  and  educated  at  Cambridge;  his  name  will 
be  found  in  the  class  of  1725.  His  father  came 
from  England,  and  his  mother  Avas  related  to  two 

•us  patriots  of  the  town,  with  the  acts  of  which  his  name  is  connected  in  an 
•fficial  station,' during  all  the  eventful  period  of  the  revolution.  He  was  first 
chosen  town  clerk  of  Boston,  in  1760,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  that 
•i&ce,  till  his  death  in^lSOS,  at  the  age  of  88,  having  held  that  place  by  popu« 
lar  election,  through  various  changes  of  parties,  forty-nine  years, 

21 
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celebrated  clergymen,  Richard  Mather,  and  Johti 
Cotton.  After  completing  his  studies  in  theology, 
he  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  in 
HcJlis  street.  He  was  twice  married ;  his  first  wife 
was  a  niece  of  Goyemor  Belcher,  and  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Tailer. 

Dr.  Byles  was  a  scholar,  and  fond  of  literature, 
he  contributed  many  essays  to  the  New  England 
Weekly  Journal,  and  several  occasional  poems,  some 
of  which  were  collected  in  a  volume.  He  corres- 
ponded with  Pope,  Lansdowne  and  Watts  ;  the  for- 
mer gave  him  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
the  last  always  sent  him  his  works,  a^  they  wew 
published.  Beside  these  Miscellaneous  Essays,  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  he  composed  for  recreatiori 
in  his  leisure  hours,  he  published  a  few  occasional 
sermons,  the  last  of  which  was  printed  in  1771. 

Dr.  Byles  avoided  politics  in  his  pulpit,  and  on  being 
ask^d,  why  he  did  not  sometimes  preach  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  answered  ;  **  I  have  thrown  up  four  breast- 
works, behind  which  I  have  intrenched  myself,  neither 
of  which  can  be  forced.     In  the  first  place,  I  do  noi 
understand  politics ;  in  the  second  place,  you  all  do^ 
every  man  and  mother^s  son  of  you ;  in  the  third 
place,  you  have  politics  all  the  week,  pray  let  one 
day  in  seven  be  devoted  to  religion ;  in  the  fourth 
place,  I  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  infinitely  greater 
importance :  give  me  any  subject  to  preach  on  of 
more  consequence  than  the  truths  I   brit^  to  you, 
and  I  will  preach  on  it  the  next  sabbath.''     These 
reasons  would  have  been  deemed,  by  every  one, 
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quite  sufficient  at  another  period';  but  in  those  times 
the  voice  of  the  people  was  held  to  be  the  voice 
of  God,  and  the  general  feeling  was,  that  he  who  is 
not  with  me,  is  against  me.  If,  however,  there  had 
'been  only  this  negative  conduct  to  blame,  he  would 
have  experienced  no  difficulty  ;  but  his  well  known 
feelings  and  opinions  on  political  questions,  and  his 
sarqastic  expression  of  them,  created  a  strong  ill  will 
^  figainst  him. 

In  1776  his  connexion  with  his  congregation  was 
dissolved ;  for  anj  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  his 
own  country,  or  leaning  towards  Elngland,  could  no 
]|pgger  be  tolerated.  In  1777,  he  was  denounced  in 
town  meeting,  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  after* 
wards  was  tried  before  a  special  court  The  char- 
ges against  him  were,  that  he  remained  in  the  toAvn 
during  the  siege,  that  he  prayed  for  the  king,  and 
received  the  visits  of  the  British  officers.  In  a  dif* 
ferent  kind  of  contest,  this  conduct  might  not  have 
been  considered  a  very  heinous  offence ;  and  even 
then,  was  not  attended  with  any  very  dangerous 
consequences  to  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  con- 
finement with  his  family,  on  board  a  guardship^ 
and  to  be  sent  to  England  with  them.  On  beii^ 
brought  before  the  Board  of  War,  he  was  treated 
with  respect,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  confined  to 
his  own  house  for  a  short  time. 

As  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  absolutely 
treasonable  in  his  conduct,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
he  would  have  experienced  any  inconvenience  on  ac 
count  of  his  political  sentiments,  if  he  had  not  pro- 
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yoked  enmity  in  other  ways.  He  possessed  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  a  ready  and  powerful  wit ;  a  quality 
which  commonly  excites  more  enyy  than  goodwill,  and 
unless  accompanied  with  great  discretion,  is  often  an 
unfortunate  gift.  He  sometimes  exerted  this  talent| 
where  good  nature  would  haye  refrained,  and  left  a 
lasting  sting  by  a  transient  jest.  He  exhibited  this 
love  of  ridicule  in  yarioud  ways.  On  one  occasion^ 
when  sentenced  to  be  confined  to  his  own  house^ 
with  a  sentinel  oyer  him,  he  persuaded  this  sentinel 
to  go  on  an  errand  for  him,  promising  to  take  his 
place.  This  he  did  very  faithfully,  and  to  the  great 
amusement  of  all  who  passed,  the  Doctor  was  seeD 
very  gravely  marching  before  his  door,  the  musket 
on  his  shoulder,  keeping  guard  over  himself. 

He  had  the  greatest  readiness  at  a  pun  or  repar- 
tee, and  many  instances  of  these,  and  of  his  sarcastic 
humour,  are  still  repeated.  A  few  of  them  will  giy« 
an  idea  of  his  manner.  After  his  trial,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  in  his  house,  and  a  guard 
placed  over  him  :  this  was  done  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  the  guard  was  removed ;  on  some  further  com- 
plaint, a  sentinel  was  again  placed  over  him :  he  was 
soon  freed,  and  no  further  noticed.  In  speaking  of 
these  transactions,  he  said  "  he  had  been  guarded,  re- 
gtiardedj  and  disreguardedJ*^  Directly  opposite  to  his 
house,  still  standing  at  the  angle  of  Nassau  street^ 
which  was  formerly  without  pavement,  there  was  a 
yery  bad  slough  in  wet  weather.  It  happened  one 
day,  that  two  of  the  selectmen  who  had  the  care  of 
the  streets,  driving  in   a  chaise,  stuck  fast  in  this 
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hole,  and  were  obliged  to  get  out  in  the  mud  to  en- 
deavour to  extricate  their  vehicle.     Dr.  Bjles  came 
out,  and  making  them  a  respectful  bow  said;  *•  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  often  complained  to  you  of  this  nui- 
sance without  any  attention  being  paid  to  it,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  stirring  in  this  matter  now.^ 
In  the  year  1780,  a  most  extraordinary  obscurity 
pervaded  the  atmosphere  on  a  particular  day,  which 
is  always  designated  as  **  the  dark  day.**     The  dark- 
ness, though  perhaps  not  greater,  than  what  happens 
for  a  day  or  two  in  London  almost  every  year,  from 
an  accumulation  of  fog  and  smoke,  excited  astonish- 
ment among  people  accustomed  to  a  clear  atmos- 
phere ;  and  in  some  timid  minds,  a  good  deal  of  alarm. 
A  lady  who  was  a  neighbour  of  the  Doctor,  though 
above  any  8upei*stitious  fears  herself,  yet  sent   her 
son,  a  young  lad,  with  her  ccmpliments  to  him,  to 
know  if  he  could  account  for  the  uncommon  appear- 
ance of  the  day.     His  answer  was  ;  **  my  dear,  you 
will  give  my  compliments  to  your  mamma,  and  tell 

her  that  I  am  ad  much  in  the  dark  as  she  is''-: A 

ship  from  London  brought  out  300  street  lamps,  for 
the  town  of  Boston.  It  chanced  that  on  the  same 
day,  a  female  neighbour,  who  was  a  new  light  with  a 
weak  mind  and  whining  manner,  that  was  not  very 
pleasing,  called  to  see  him.  Wishing  to  get  rid  of 
the  visit,  he  soon  asked  with  a  tone  calculated  to 
excite  curiosity,  if  she  had  heard  the  news?  "O,  no! 
dear  Doctor,  what  news?''  **  Why  three  hmidred  new 
lights  have  come  over  in  the  ship  that  arrived  this 
moroiog  from  Loodoa"— ^  Bless  me,  I  had  not  heard 
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of  if — ^  Yes  and  the  selectmen  haye  wisely  ordered 
them  to  be  put  in  irons  immediately/'  His  visitor 
at  once  hurried  away  in  great  anxiety  to  make  fur- 
ther inquiries.  A  person  with  this  disposition  to 
sarcasm,  must  sometimes  expose  himself  to  retorts  of 
the  same  description,  as  occasionally  happened  to 
him.  Having  paid  his  addi'esses  unsuccessfully  to 
a  lady,  who  afterwards  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
oame  of  Quincy ;  the  doctor  on  meeting  her  said, 
^  so  madam,  it  appears  you  prefer  a  Quincy  to  Byles*^ 
— ^'  Yes,  for  if  there  had  been  any  thing  worse  than 
InleSj  God  would'  have  afflicted  Job  with  them.'' 

Dr.  Byles  was  in  person  tall  and  well  proportion- 
ed, and  with  a  commanding  appearance.  His  voice 
was  strong  and  harmonious,  and  his  delivery  grace- 
ful. His  political  principles  were  odious  to  the 
great  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  his  sarcas- 
tic, pungent  wit  created  many  a  laugh,  and  maoy  an 
enemy.  He  lived  in  retirement  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life,  and  died  July  5th,  1788,  at  the  age 
of  eightrtwo.    ^ 
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(Question  reipecHng  the  $alary  of  the  Aitomey  09tUral — EdniMid 
Trawhridge-^lhe  AcU  of  Trade — InstrucHom  to  the  J  gent--' 
Otif'  ^  RighU  of  the  ColonUe*^— Choice  of  an  Agent-^huuihiiy 
of  Oti$ — Motwee  of  hi$  Conduct. 

Beside  the  memorable  dispute  with  the  governor 
relative  to  expenditures,  in  which  Mr.  Otis  took  such 
a  leading  part ;  he  was  also  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  same  house,  on  another  topic  connected 
with  constitutional  principles,  and  in  which  the  house 
of  representatives  felt  a  strong  interest  In  1762, 
Edmund  Trowbridge,*   the  attorney   general,  pre- 

*  Edmund  Trowbridge  was  bom  at  Newton,  near  Boston,  in  1709.  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1199,  He  bore  during  a  |»art  of  hit  life  the 
name  o  Gofifo,  after  an  ubde,  but'  afterwards  resumed  his  paternal  name. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  lawyers  in  Massaschusetts,  and  was  first  ap- 
pointed attorney  general  by  governor  Shirley,  in  1749,  and  was  continued  in 
that  office  till  1767,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court. 
He  was  the  principal  judge  in  the  trial  of  captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers,  for 
firing  on  the  people  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770.  His  application  to  hii  profei- 
sion  had  been  originally  very  setere,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  law  was  pro* 
found.  Hutchinson,  while  on  the  bench,  visited  him  very  frequently,  and  de- 
rived much  assistance  from  his  learning  and  readiness  to  Impart  it.  But  in  ' 
the  case  of  Judge  Trowbridge,  as  in  some  others,  the  governof  ceased  to  b0 
grateful,  when  the  individual  refused  compliance  with  any  of  his  wishes.  He 
urged  Trowbridge  to  continue  on  the  bench  at  a  time,  that  the  tenure  of  the 
oftce  from  ministerial  Innovations  oit  the  charter,  wa«  efttremcly  anpopulaf 
with  the  country  at  large,  and  was  disapproved  of  by  Judge  Trowbiidge  him- 
self^ and  this  for  the  puipose  of  nursing  and  supporting  his  brother,  Forster 
Hutchinson,  whose  inczpei  ience  required  some  assistance.  He  refused  very 
firmly  to  accept  the  appointment  against  his  principles,  and  the  governor  then 
treated  him  with  supercilious  coldness  and  neglect.  Judgp  Trowbridge  leaned 
in  hh  politics  to  the  government  side,  without  however  becoming  obnoxious  to 
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•ented  a  petition  to  be  remunerated  for  his  official 
services,  which  was  referred  to  the  next  sessioa  It 
was  taken  up  in  February,  1763,  and  negatived. 
Five  days  afterwards,  Otis  moved  a  reconsideration, 
and  the  subject  was  again  committed  to  him  and 
six  others — a  long  report,  drawn  up  by  Otis,  was 
made,  in  which  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  was  re- 
fused, because  the  house  had  no  share  in  his  appoint- 
ment, and  it  had  been  repeatedly  decided  in  former 
cases,  that  the  house  had  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
choice  of  this  officer.  The  report  contained  ao 
elaborate  argument  to  shew  that  the  attorney  gene- 
ral was  an  officer  to  be  appointed  by  the  general 
court ;  and,  of  consequence,  refused  "  to  grant  any 
salary  or  pay,  to  any  person  officiating  in  said  office^ 
whom  they  had  no  hand  in  choosing.^  The  com- 
mittee added,  **  that  they  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge has  behaved  with  fidelity,  integrity  and  in- 
dustry, in  said  office."  The  question  relating  to  the 
compensation,  was  then  referred  to  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.  In  June,  1763,  it  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  after  some  debate,  300/.  were 
voted  for  his  services.  This  transaction  shews  the 
watchfulness  that  prevailed  on  every  subject,  con- 
nected with  the  rights  of  the  people.  Otis,  in  this 
affair,  contended  strenuously  for  the  principle  that 
was  involved ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  an  advocate 

hu  (ellow  citizeiis,  by  whom  he  was  respected  for  his  ability  and  uprightness. 
General  Warren  ofiered  him  a  pass,  or  card  of  safety,  in  1775,  but  be  declined 
accepting  it,  saying  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his  countrymen,  and  be  wai 
never  molested.    He  died  at  Cambridge,  1793,  in  his  84th  year. 
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for  grantii^  to  the  officer,  the  remuneration  that  was 
honourably  due  to  him. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  third  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
generally,  and  of  the  northern  ones  especially,  were 
lie¥er  more  cordially  disposed  to  form  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  English  monarch,  on  terms  of 
equality  and  common  favour  with  the  rest  of  his 
subjects.  At  tlie  same  time,  perhaps,  there  was 
nerer  a  moment  m  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  a 
colony,  remarkable  for  a  jealous  care  of  its  rights, 
and  very  intractable  under  foreign  controui,  when 
every  encroachment  and  every  assumption  of  power, 
would  have  been  so  keenly  and  instantaneously  re- 
sisted. The  question  about  the  Writs  of  Assistance, 
the  opposition  to  a  trifling  expenditure  in  fitting  out  a 
guard  vessel,  on  at  least  plausible  pretences,  had  exci- 
ted universal  attention  to  financial  questions.  The  ob^ 
jections  to  the  incongruous  employments,  that  were 
held  by  lieutentant  governor  Hutchinson,  and  the 
minor  question  about  the  appointment  of  the  attor- 
ney general,  produced  a  general  discussion  as  to  the 
constitutional  tenure  of  office.  The  controversy  in 
regard  to  episcopacy,  had  roused  all  the  ardent  feel* 
ii^  connected  with  religious  or  sectarian  attach* 
ment  The  impending  restrictions  on  commerce, 
which  would  fall  with  ruinous  weight  both  on  the 
trade  and  fisheries  of  the  province,  kept  the  trading 
part  of  the  community  in  constant  anxiety.  All 
these  causes  t<^ether,  made  the  patriotic  majority 

so  numerous,  that  the  legislature  of  the  Province 
22 
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would  do  nothing  to  aid  the  sinister  designs  of  th^ 
ministry;  and  wherever  the  government  attempted 
to  laj  its  hand,  a  bristlii^  impatience  instantlj  an- 
nounced resistance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1763,  the  alarm  became  ex- 
cessive, at  the  idea,  that  the  navigation  acts,  and  the 
acts  of  trade,  were  to  be  strictly  enforced.  The  mi- 
nistry began  to  put  their  intended  system  of  taxation 
in  operation,  by  a  strict  execution  of  these  trade 
laws,  which  would  give  them  external  taxes^  while 
the  system  could  be  matured  for  raising  an  internal 
revenue.  The  custom-house  officers  were  ordered 
to  enforce  every  regulation,,  and  the  officers  of  the 
navy  were  employed  in  the  same  service  on  the 
coast,  so  that  their  vessels  were  converted  into  cus- 
tom-house tenders.  **  Orders  for  the  strict  execution 
of  the  molasses  act  were  published,  which  are  said 
to  have  caused  a  greater  alarm  in  the  country,  than 
the  taking  of  Fort  William  Henry  did  in  the  year 
1757."*  This  comparison  is  not  exaggerated,  though 
the  loss  of  Fort  William  Henry,  which  seemed  to 
leave  the  northern  colonies  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  was  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous events  they  had  ever  known.  The  vast  im- 
portance that  was  attached  to  this  homely  commodi- 
ty, molasses,  could  hardly  be  understood  in  England^ 
or  in  the  other  colonies ;  and  the  clamour  that  was 
made,  drew  after  it  a  degree  of  ridicule,  by  the  sup- 
position of  its  beii^  a  chief  article  of  food,  that  is 


*  Minot's  History. 
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not  yet  wholly  obliterated.  At  that  time,  the  im- 
portation of  molasses  was  comiected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  almost  the  whole  trade  of  New  England. 
The  molasses  was  received  from  the  French  islands 
in  payment  for  fish ;  their  islands  afforded  the  only 
market  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
fisheries,  which  was  unsaleable  any  where  else.  If, 
then,  this  quality  of  fish  could  not  be  sold,  the 
fishery  could  not  be  continued  for  the  other  sorts 
alone,  that  were  culled  for  the  European  market 
The  question,  therefore,  involved  almost  the  whole 
oi  the  fisheries.  The  molasses,  also,  was  distilled  in 
large  quantities,  for  home  consumption,  and  for  the 
African  trade;  and  in  various  ways,  it  contributed 
essentially  to  the  means  of  making  remittances  to 
England  for  her  manufactures.  The  reason  assigned 
for  inflicting  all  this  extensive  evil  upon  the  country, 
was  to  benefit  the  planters  in  the  English  islands,  by 
the  consumption  of  some  additional  portion  of  their 
productions ;  but  the  true  motive,  undoubtedly,  arose 
from  the  de^n  of  taxation,  which  might  be  most 
easily  commenced  by  a  system  of  external  revenue. 
[The  town  of  Boston,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May, 
I  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  instructions*  to 
their  representatives,  which  directed  them  to  use 
every  exertion  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  province,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  lay 
taxes  upon  them  without  their  consent.  Memorials 
of  a  very  pressing  kind  were  presented  by  the  mer- 

*  Tbete  inttructions  are  piloted  at  the  end  of  Otis's  Rights  of  the  Colonief, 
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chants  of  Boston,  Satem,  and  all  the  othef  chief 
ports,  praying  for  protection  against  the  danger. 
These  memorials  against  the  sugar  act,  as  it  was 
called,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Oiw 
was  chairman,  and  he  made  a  report,  June  13th, 
1764,  containing  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the  agent| 
Mr.  Mauduit,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  his  maimer. 

**  Volumes  have  been  transmitted  from  the  Pro* 
vince  in  relation  to  the  sugar  act,  to  little  purpose^ 
If  a  West  Indian,  or  any  other,  by  influence,  is  to 
govern  and  supersede  our  most  essential  rights  as 
British  subjects,  what  will  it  avail  us  to  make  re« 
monstrances,  or  the  most  demonstrable  representa- 
tions of  our  rights  and  privileges.  You  *  hope,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  found  a  general  disposition  to 
serve  the  Colonies,  and  not  to  distress  them.^  Th^ 
sudden  passir^  of  the  sugar  act,  and  continuing  a 
heavy  duty  on  that  branch  of  our  commerce,  we  are 
far  from  thinking  a  proof,  that  your  hope  had  any 
Solid  foundation.  No  agent  of  this  province  baB 
power  to  make  express  concessions  in  any  case  with- 
out express  ordei-s.  And  the  silence  of  the  pro- 
vince should  have  been  imputed  to  any  cause,  even 
to  despair,  rather  than  be  construed  into  a  tacit 
cession  of  their  rights,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
right  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  impose 
duties  and  taxes  upon  a  people,  who  are  cot  repre* 
vented  in  the  House  of  Commons.^' 

" The  letter  of  the  llth  of  February  is  still  more 
siirprising.     We    conceive    nothing  coul4   restrain 
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jf^oitr  liberty  of  opposing  so  burthensome  a  scheme, 
AS  that  of  obl^ing  the  Colonies  to  maiotain  an  armj* 
What  merit  could  there  be  in  a  submission  to  such 
an  uncoostitutibnal  measure?  It  is  time  enough  for 
OS  to  make  a  yirtue  of  necessity,  when  we  are  oblige 
ed  to  submit  to  so  unreasonable  an  establishment 
Is  there  anj  thic^  in  your  power  of  agency,  or  in 
the  nature  of  the  office,  that  can  warrant  a  conces» 
iion  of  this  kind  ?  most  certainly  there  is  not  We 
wre  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  GrenTille,^  for  his  kind 
expressions  of  regard  to  the  Colonies.*  But  we 
can't  conceive  it  any  vast  favour,  that  he  will  not 
think  of  ^  any  thii^  from  America  for  the  relief  of 
Great  Britain,'  nor  can  we  conceive  it  to  be  exactly 
agreeable  to  equity  and  justice,  that  America  ^  should 
be  at  the  whole  charge  of  its  own  government  and 
defence.' 

**  The  northern  Colonies  have,  during  the  late  war, 
exerted  themselves  in  full  proportion  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.  This  province  in  particular,  had  in 
one  campaign  on  foot  seven  thousand  troops.  This 
was  a  greater  levy,  for  a  single  Province,  than  the 
three  kingdoms  have  made,  collectively,  in  any  one 
year  since  the  Revolution." 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  colony  had 
defended  itself  for  more  than  a  hundred  yearsj  that 
it  was  now  at  great  expense  to  protect  itself  against 
the  Indians-^that  in  this  situation,  it  was  grievous  to 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  support  of  large  forces  m 
other  colonies.  ^  And  granting  the  time  may  come, 
which  we  hope  is  far  off,  when  the  British  parlia- 
fn^qt  shall  think  fit  to  oblige  the  North  Americans, 
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not  odIj  to  maintain  civil  goyernment  amoi^  thewr 
selves,  for  this  thej  have  already  done,  but  to  sup- 
port an  army  to  protect  them ;  can  it  be  possible 
that  the  duties  to  be  imposed  and  the  taxes  to  be 
levied,  shall  be  assessed  without  the  voice  or  consent 
of  one  American  in  Parliament  ?  If  all  the  Colonists 
are  to  be  taxed  at  pleasure  without  our  consent,  will 
it  be  any  consolation  to  us,  that  we  are  to  be  assess- 
ed by  an  hundred,  instead  of  one  ?  **  If  we  are  not 
represented,  we  are  slaves :  nay,  at  this  rate,  the 
British  Colonists  will  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
those  of  any  other  prince :  for  besides  maintaining 
internal  provincial  governments  among  themselves, 
they  must  pay  towards  the  support  of  the  national, 
civil  and  military  government  in  Great  Britain.  Now 
it  is  conceived,  that  no  people  on  earth  are  doubly 
taxed  for  the  support  of  government. 

**  The  actual  laying  the  stamp  duty,  you  say,  is 
deferred  'till  next  year,  Mr.  Grenville  being  willing 
to  give  the  Provinces  their  option  to  raise  that  or 
some  other  equivalent  tax,  ^  desirous,'  as  he  was  pleas- 
ed to  express  himself.  Mo*  consult  all  the  ease,  the 
quiet,  and  the  good  will  of  the  Colonies.' 

**  If  the  ease,  the  quiet,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
Colonies  are  of  any  importance  to  Great  Britain,  no 
measures  could  be  hit  upon,  that  have  a  more  natu- 
ral and  direct  tendency  to  enervate  those  principles, 
than  the  resolutions  you  inclose." 

^  The  kind  offer  of  suspending  this  stamp  duty  in 
the  manner  and  upon  the  condition  you  mention, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this ;  that  if  the  Colonies 
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will  not  tax.themselres  as  they  may  be  directed,  the 
parliament  will  tax  them*" 

^^  You  are  to  remonstrate  against  these  pieaisures^ 
and  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  sugar  act, 
and  prevent  the  imposition  of  any  further  duties  or 
taxes  on  these  Colonies.  Measures  will  be  taken 
that  you  may  be  joined  by  all  the  other  agents.'^ 

^  Ireland  is  a  conquered  country,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  northern  Colonies,  except  Canada : 
yet  no  duties  have  been  levied  by  the  British  Par- 
liament on  Ireland.  No  internal  or  external  taxes 
have  been  assessed  on  them,  but  by  their  own  Par- 
liament" 

^  It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  Parlianient  have  a 
right  to  lay  prohibitions,  they  can  certainly  lay  du- 
ties, which  is  a  less  burthen.  Why  then  has  this  not 
been  done  to  Ireland  ?  Many  prohibitions  have  been 
made  by  the  British  Parliament  on  Ireland,  yet  we' 
can  find  no  precedent  of  a  duty  imposed  on  them* 

^  Further,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  equity  and 
justice  require,  that  the  power  of  laying  prohibi- 
tions on  the  dominions  which  are  not  represented  in 
Parliament,  should  be  exercised  with  great  modera- 
tion. But  this  had  better  be  exercised  with  the  ut- 
most rigour,  than  the  power  of  taxing :  for  this  last 
is  the  grand  bamer  of  British  liberty :  but  which  if 
once  broken  down,  all  is  lost. 

^  In  a  word,  a  people  may  be  free  and  tolerably 
happy  without  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  but 
without  the  privilege  of  assessing  their  own  taxes, 
they  can  be  neither. 
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^  Inclosed  you  will  have  a  brief  state  of  the  rights 
of  the  colonies,  drawn  up  by  one  of  our  members^ 
which  you  are  to  make  the  best  use  of  in, your  pow- 
er, with  the  addition  of  such  ailments  as  your  own 
good  sense  will  suggest. 

*•  The  house  rest  assured  nothing  will  be  omitted, 
that  may  have  a  tendency  to  save  the  province 
from  impending  ruin.^ 

An  order  follows,  that  a  draught  of  ^  the  Rights  of 
the  British  Colonies'^  should  be  sent  to  the  agent : 
and  another,  that  Mr*  Otis  and  others  named,  be  a 
committee  to  write  to  the  other  governments,  dur- 
ing the  recess,  to  acquaint  them  with  these  instruc- 
tions, to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  sugar  act,  to  remon- 
strate against  the  stamp  act,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
kouse,  to  desire  the  other  assemblies  to  join  with 
them  in  the  same  measures. 

There  was  about  this  time  a  degree  of  hesitation 
and  uncertainty  in  the  conduct  of  parties,  as  to  the 
course  which  they  should  pursue.  The  weak  and 
ioefiiciefit  manner,  in  which  Mr.  Mauduit,  the  pro- 
vince agent,  defended  their  interests  in  England, 
made  the  bouse  resolve  on  choosing  a  new  agent. 
The  lieutenant  governor,  who  had  so  justly  incurred 
the  smpidon  of  the  leadii^  members  ki  the  legisla- 
ture, appeared  suddenly  to  have  recovered  his  influ- 
ence. He  was  chosen  agent  by  a  great  majority,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  public  at  lai^.  The  previous 
instructions  to  the  agent  were  suppressed,  as  being 
too  strong  in  their  language :  and  the  interests  of 
the  colony  were  to  be  coQHoitted  to  a  man  who 
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well  knew  their  yalue,  but  who  had  shewn  himself 
ready  to  aid  the  o^ost  arbitrary  measures*  Gover- 
nor Bernard,  however,  by  some  scruples  unfortunate 
ibr  his  own  views,  would  not  consent  to  the  absence 
of  the  lieutenant  governor,  without  permission  from 
the  ministry.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  decline 
the  appointment  Through  his  influence  the  choice 
was  postponed  till  the  next  session,  that  he  might 
in  the  mean  time  obtain  leave  from  the  ministry ; 
but  his  opponents  having  recovered  from  their  trance 
in  the  interval,  he  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of 
being  re-chos^a. 

The  conduct  of  Otis  at  this  period,  was  an  object 
of  general  animadversion,  and  the  public  murmurs 
against  him  grew  louder  and  louder.  Having  been 
the  acknowledged  leader  and  adviser  of  the  opposir 
tion,  his  conduct  was  watched  with  great  closeness. 
His  father,  colonel  Otis,  received  a  judicial  appoint- 
ment in  his  county  ;  a  suspicion  began  to  arise  in 
the  public  mind,  that  there  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  chief  individuals  on  both  sides,  by  which, 
resistance  to  ministerial  measures  was  to  be  less 
stem  and  inflexible.  Otis  published  a  work  entitled, 
"  the  rights  of  the  British  Colonies  asserted  and  prov* 
edy^^'*  in  which  he  made  some  concessions  to  the  pow- 
er of  parliament,  that  were  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  principles,  which  he  had  so  triumphantly 
supported  on  previous  occasions. 

**  The  rights  of  the  British  colonies^'  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time ;  as  well  from  the  theme, 

•  See  Appendix. 
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at  the  character  of  the  author.  The  work  affords 
proofs  of  his  merits  and  defects  as  a  writer ;  it  dis* 
covers  learning,  wit,  and  argumentative  strength ;  and 
at  the  same  time  carelessness,  haste,  and  a  disdain  of 
revising  thoughts,  thrown  off  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
powerful,  impatient  spirit  The  work  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  no  party ;  the  English  Journals  spoke  of  it 
according  to  the  bias  of  their  particular  views,  but 
without  entire  blame  or  approbation.* 

The  zealous  patriots  in  this  country  dissented 
from  his  admission  of  complete  parliamentary  supre- 
macy :  while  the   officers  of  the  crdwn  scowled  at 


*  Several  allusions  were  made  to  this  work  in  the  debates  in  parliament : 
the  two  following  are  extracted  from  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Februa- 
ry 1766,  *<onthe  disturbances  in  America.^  The  observations  of  another 
speaker  alluded  to  by  Lord  Mansfield,  were  probably  not  recorded. 

Extract  from  Lord  Lyttleton^s  speech : — «<  If  the  colonies  are  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  they  are  represented,  and  consent  to  all  statutes."  <<  But  it  is 
said  they  will  not  submit  to  the  stamp  act,  as  it  lays  an  internal  tax  :  if  this 
be  admitted,  the  same  reasoning  extends  to  all  acto  of  parliament.  The  Aroeri* 
cans  will  find  themselves  crampt  by  the  act  of  navigation,  and  oppose  that  too.** 

*<  The  Americans  themselves  make  no  distinction  between  external  and  in- 
ternal taxes.  Mr.  Otis  their  champion  scouts  such  a  distinction,  and  the  as- 
sembly shewed  they  were  not  displeased  with  him,  by  making  him  their  repre- 
sentative at  the  Congress  of  the  states  general  of  Araetica." 

Extract  firom  Lord  Mansfield^s  speech.  '<  With  respect  to  what  has  been 
said  or  written  upon  this  subject,  I  differ  from  the  noble  lord,  who  spoke  of 
Mr.  Otis  and  his  book  with  contempt,  though  he  maintained  the  same  doctrine 
in  some  points,  although  in  others  he  carried  it  further  than  Otis  bimeel^  who" 
allows  every  where  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  over  the  colonies.  No  man  on 
such  a  subject  is  contemptible.  Otis  is  a  man  of  consequence  among  the  peo- 
I^e  there.  They  have  chosen  him  for  one  of  their  deputies  at  the  Con- 
gress, and  general  meeting  from  the  respective  governments.  It  was  said  the 
man  is  mad.  What  then?  one  madman  often  makes  many.  Massaniello 
was  mad,  nobody  doubts  it ;  yet  for  all  that,  he  overturned  the  government  of 
Naples.  Madness  is  catching  in  all  popular  assemblies,  and  upon  all  popular 
matters.  The  book  is  full  of  wildness.  I  never  read  it  till  a  few  days  ago ; 
for  I  seldom  look  into  such  things.'' 
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his  lofty  and  unlimited  claim  for  his  countrymen,  of 
the  fullest  and  highest  rights  of  British  subjects. 
The  question  included  principles  which  even  his 
powerful  mind  m  vain  attempted  to  unite;  they 
were  irreconcilable.  If  the  parliament  was  supreme, 
and  there  was  no  representation  of  the  colonies,  that 
power  as  regarded  them,  was  absolute  and  arbitrary, 
and  they  might  hare  been  lawfully  crushed  under 
restrictions  and  taxes.  It  would  have  been  safer  for 
Otis  to  have  taken  the  ground  which  he  had  formerly 
maintained,  that  the  acts  of  parliament  were  not 
binding  on  the  Colonies ;  because  there  still  remained 
between  this  position,  and  the  abyss  of  independence, 
as  it  was  then  considered,  the  protecting  expedient 
of  a  representation  in  parliament. 

The  ultimate  view  of  the  author  was,  no  doubt, 
to  have  a  representation  of  the  colonies  in  Parlia- 
ment, though  he  alludes  satirically  to  Governor 
Pownal's  work  on  the  **  Administration  of  the  Colo- 
nies,''  which  recommended  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 
The  scheme  of  a  colonial  representation  was  a  fa- 
vourite one  with  many  minds,  and  might  perhaps 
have  been  adopted,  if  the  ministry  had  renounced 
their  pursuit  of  immediate  taxation.  What  the  con- 
sequences would  have  been  is  now  only  a  subject  of 
idle  speculation;  but,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the 
colonists  would  never  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
chimera  of  virtual  representation.  Yet  in  claimii^ 
their  own  proportion,  they  would  have  resisted  the 
pretensions  of  others,  that  would  inevitably  have 
produced  great  alterations  in  the  composition  of  the 
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British  Parliameht.  With  regard  to  Otis,  he  was, 
as  usual,  accused  of  madness,  which  from  the  fint 
moment  of  his  political  career,  was  the  reproach  re- 
sorted to  by  those,  who  could  not  doubt  his  talents, 
who  dared  not  sospect  his  integrity,  who  were  asto- 
nished at  his  boldness,  and  confounded  by  the  conta- 
gious enthusiasm  of  his  eloquence.  Though  an  im- 
putation of  madness  previously  communicated  to  our 
minds  against  a  stranger,  will  attach  suspicion  to 
every  movement  and  expression  which  he  may  make, 
however  calm  or  rational,  and  on  this  occasion,  as 
has  been  seen,  was  readily  admitted,  yet  a  discordant 
theme,  an  almost  contemptuous  carelessness  of  style, 
and  a  vehemence  of.  thought,  seemed  to  furnish  some 
colour  for  the  allegation. 

What  were  his  motives  for  reiaxing  his  opposition, 
or  acting  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  almost  entirely  abstaining  from  interference 
in  private  meetings  on  political  afiairs,  can  now  be 
only  matter  of  conjecture.  The  wavering  conduct 
of  the  legislature,  was  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
uncertainty  of  what  were  the  eventual  designs  of  the 
ministry,  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  dispute, 
and  to  the  unequal  strength  of  the  parties.  The 
friends  of  the  government  held  out  the  idea  of  the 
determination  and  power  of  the  mother  country  to 
enforce  the  oppressive  revenue  acts,  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  or  rather  had  never  been  in  ope- 
ration. They  represented  that  a  strict  enforcement 
of  them  would  ruin  the  trade  and  fisheries  of  the 
colony ;  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  submit,  if  by 
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^o  doing,  the  duty  coukl  be  reduced  to  a  smaD 
amount,  th»t  would  not  be  burthonsooie,  rather  thao 
to  hazard  the  consequences  that  would  ensue  from 
resbtance.  On  these  principtea,  Hutchinson  would 
have  acted  zealously,  and  probably  with  more  suc- 
cess than  anj  other  person;  and  if  that  course  were 
io  be  taken,  which  was  to  alleviate  the  burthen  on 
the  country,  and  yet  preserve  the  principle  to  the 
ministry,  he  was  doubtless  the  most  suitable  agent. 

Otis  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by 
eonsiderations,  both  of  a  personal  and  public  nature. 
A  man,  in  his  situation,  might  well  pause  in  his  ca- 
reer. Hk  faoMly  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
-in  the  colony ;  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  the  pursuit  of  which  was  constantly  inters 
Tvpted  by  the  thankless  charge  of  public  concerns. 
From  the  first  moment  that  he  took  the  side  of  -his 
country  against  the  administration,  he  saw  himself 
-denounced  by  it,  and  many  persons  in  his  accustomed 
•circle  of  society  estranged  from  him;  he  found  him- 
self corered  with  obloquy,  ridiculed,  and  pursued 
with  incessant  misrepresentation.  This  was  dis- 
heartening enough  on  the  ground  merely  of  private 
peace  and  enjoyment,  but  it  was  still  more  serious  if 
considered  with  a  view  to  interest  and  advancement, 
because  he  made  immediate  sacrifices  of  no  trifling 
importance,  and  debarred  himself  from  ei^pcctations 
for  the  future,  that  would  have  satisfied  any  reason- 
able ambition.  There  could  be  no  selfish  calcula- 
tion in  his  breast  of  any  equivalent  for  the  losses, 
which  he  knowingly  brought  on  himself.     The  cause 
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he  contended  for,  had  no  chance  of  ever  beii^  abet- 
ted by  persons  in  authority,  or  of  obtainii^  that 
favour  with  the  throne,  or  the  parliament,  that 
should  bring  its  adherents  into  power.  With  the 
most  complete  success,  it  could  only  derive  a  passive 
triumph  for  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  without  the 
probability  of  any  reward  to  those  who  had  main- 
tained them. 

As  a  question  of  public  expediency,  resistance  to 
the  parent  country,  in  all  reflecting  minds,  was  re- 
plete with  difiiculty  and  dai^er.  A  contest  with  the 
British  government,  whose  power  in  the  colonies  was 
thought  to  be  irresistible,  seemed  downright  madness 
to  many.  It  was  particularly  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  public  at  this  period,  though  they  were 
at  the  same  time,  so  jealously  alert  against  every 
encroachment  on  their  rights.  The  Colonies  had 
just  come  out  of  a  war  in  which  they  had  made 
great  efforts,  and  by  driving  the  French  from  Cana- 
da, had  accomplished  an  object,  which  they  had  been 
labouring  for  above  seventy  years  to  achieve.  They 
enjoyed  a  large  share  in  this  triumph,  a  high  feelii^ 
of  equality,  and  a  closer  sympathy  with  the  nation 
to  whom  it  was  attributed.  They  felt  under  a 
youthful  sovereign,  ^who  gloried  in  the  name  of 
Briton,^^  that  hope  and  affection,  which  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  reign  is  apt  to  inspire ;  and  this  epoch 
beii^  attended  with  the  conclusion  of  an  advan- 
tageous peace,  they  were  led  more  fully  to  indulge 
m  those  illusions  about  the  dignity  and  beneficence 
of  the  monarch,  which  subjects,  who  are  placed  at  a 
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great  distance  from  the  throne,  are  always  ready  to 
entertain.  All  the  public  documents  and  the  private 
traditions,  respecting  that  period,  shew  these  feelings 
to  have  been  predominant;  and  that  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  Northern  Colonies  especially^ 
there  never  was  a  time  when  they  were  better  af- 
fected towards  the  parent  state,  or  could  have  been 
more  heartily  allied  to  its  dominion  and  interests  by 
a  system  of  wise  and  liberal  policy.* 

The  dai^er  of  o[)position  was  also  strongly  fek 
by  all  thinking  and  honest  minds,  who  saw  its  possi^ 
ble  or  {H*obable  termination  in  civil  war.     Such  a 


*  Ao  iotereiting  passage  from  one  of  QoTernor  Pownal^s  speeches,  may  be 
cited  in  confirmation  of  these  opinions,  and  will  serve  to  show  how  these 
people,  who  were  so  jealous  and  inflexible  in  resisting  arbitrary  measures^ 
would  have  acted,  if  treated  with  justice  and  liberality.  It  is  from  a  speech 
delivered  May  8, 1770,  in  a  debate  **  on  the  disturbances  in  America,"  whea 
the  ministry  were  trying  the  effect  of  their  power  on  Massachusetts,  by  some 
Dew  act  of  severity.  Governor  Powoal  gave  some  historical  proofs  of  the 
loyalty  and  services  of  Massachusetts ;  such  as  the  taking  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1711,  the  capture  of  Louisbourgh  in  1745,  their  immense  exertions  in  men  and 
money,  for  the  war  that  terminated  with  the  peace  of  176S,  and  thei^roceed- 
cd  to  say  :  *<  There  is  another  service  which  though  the  occasion  never  called 
for  it,  yet  was  in  intention,  and  from  the  weight  and  influence  of  those  who 
were  consulted  and  knew  the  spirit  of  the  people,  1  may  venture  to  say,  would 
have  been  performed.  Haud  ineerta  pro  certa  habeo.  I  speak  of  what  was 
ploued  and  set  down.  When  it  was  apprehended  that  the  French  might  in- 
vade England,  and  land  a  body  of  troops  in  it,  th^re  was  a  design  amongst 
those  who  had  an  authority  and  lead  with  this  people  there,  and  who  would 
have  been  able  to  have  led  them  into  the  execution  of  it — there  was  a 
design,  to  propose  the  bringing  over  to  this  country,  a  body  of  men,  X» 
the  asfistance  of  the  mother  country,  which  they  call  their  home;  and 
if  the  French  had  actually  landed  any  troops  on  English  ground,  this 
disaffected,  this  disloyal  people,  would  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  parent  country,  this  their  home,  the  native  country  of  the  colonists. 
But  what  is  the  case  now  and  how  are  matters  changed?  Under  an  idea 
that  this  people  cannot  be  recalled  to  a  sense  of  lawful  authority,  we  are 
•ending  troops  there  to  insure  their  obedience,  and  to  preserve  their  union 
wi^h  us." 
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struggle  was  cooteaiplaled  with  deep  apprefaomiov.; 
Qot  so  much  in  regard  to  the  seemii^  disparity  of 
resources  between  the  partica,  as  to  the  sijUiation  of 
the  colonies  themselves,  if  successful  against  their 
oppressors.  It  was  feared  thej  would  be  throwo 
into  a  state  of  tiopelesa  anarchy^  and  destructiTe 
contests  with  each  other ;  being  without  any  system 
of  general  governmenlv  ^uiy  basis  of  harmony,  or  any 
means  of  defence  against  foreign  enenues."^  These 
colonies  had  been  founded  by  men  with  different 
views,  and  various  principlesy  political  and  reKgious ; 
igncMrance  of  each  other,  and  their  slight  intercfourse 
still  prevented  the  removal  of  early    prejudices  and 

*  The  following  passage  is  taken  from  Otis*8  answer  to  the  «  Halifax  Iibe]|" 
page  16.  *'  The  supreme  legislative,  indeed,  repiesents  the  whole  society  or 
community,  as  well  the  dominions  as  the  realm;  an^  this  is  the  true  reason 
why  the  dominions  are  justly  bound  by  such  acts  of  parliament  as  name  them. 
This  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  a  supreme,  sovereign  power  ;  and  if  the  parlia- 
ment had  not  such  authority,  the  colonies  would  be  independent,  which  none 
but  rebels,  fools,  or  madmen,  will  contend  for,  God  forbid,  these  coloniu, 
should  ever  prove  undutiful  to  their  mother  country  !  Whenever  such  a  day 
shall  come,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  terrible  scene.  Were  these  colonies 
left  to  themselves,  to-morrow,  America  would  be  a  mere  shambles  of  blood 
and  confusion,  before  little  petty  states  could  be  settled.  How  many  millions 
must  perish  in  building  up  great  empires  ?  How  many  must  be  ruined  by 
their  fall  ?  Let  any  nan  reflect  on  the  revolutions  of  government^  ancient 
and  modern,  and  he  will  think  himself  happy  in  being  born  here,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  these  settlements,  and  from  his  soul  deprecate  their  once  entertaining 
any  sentiments,  but  those  of  loyalty,  patience,  meekness,  and  forbeaitince, 
under  any  hardships  that  in  'he  course  of  time,  they  may  be  subjected  to. 
These,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  character  of  men  and  christians, 
must  be  submitted  to.**  Thitf  language  certainly  proves,  that  he  was  contend- 
ing for  justice,  not  for  a  revolution  ;  but  even  white  looking  only  at  the  dangjBr 
on  one  side,  and  deprecating  it  with  such  enormous  sacrifices,  he  still  makes  a 
reserve  in  the  words,  "consistent  with  the  character  of  men  and  Christians,** 
for  those  rights  of  which  he  was  the  great  champion,  and  which  be  aftervftl4t 
found  were  only  to  be  maintained  by  assuming  independence. 
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jealomioo,  which  had  been  mutaally  formed.  Only 
one  abortive  effort,  had  ever  been  attempted  to 
organise  a  confederation  and  to  combine  their  inte* 
rests.  Their  present  national  union,  established  un- 
der the  direction  of  wisdom,  moderation,  magna- 
Dimitjr,  and  virtue,  rarely  witnessed  in  the  history  of 
human  affairs,  could  not  have  been  expected  by  the 
most  sanguine :  that  system  of  concession  and  com- 
promise, of  wide  views  and  beneficent  intentions, 
which  in  the  brief  period  <^  a  single  generation,  has 
formed  so  many  separate  and  disjointed  govern- 
ments into  one  powerful  and  harmonious  confedera- 
tion ;  in  which  by  a  reciprocity  of  intercourse  every 
portion  is  united  to  the  rest,  by  the  most  powerful 
ties  of  interest,  policy,  and  relationship;  and  the 
whole  blended  into  one  nation,  more  intimately 
allied,  and  with  fewer  diversities  of  character,  lan- 
guage, habits  and  interests,  than  any  empire  of  simi- 
lar extent  b  the  world :  all  this  accumulation  of 
happiness  and  strength,  would  have  seemed  only  a 
splendid  vision,  beyond  the  conception  of  prophecy. 
The  most  ardent  patriot  could  not  have  anticipated 
what  has  now  become  a  glorious  reality,  which,  from 
the  suddenness  and  grandeur  of  its  existence,  will 
seem  to  future  ages  to  have  been  created  instanta- 
neously ;  and  the  origin  of  this  nation  may,  in  after 
times,  be  likened  to  the  fable  of  Minerva,  starting 
into  being,  all  armed,  wise  and  immortal. 

A  struggle  that  might   terminate   in  the  de8pe«> 
rate  results  of  civil  war   and  intestine  commotion, 
was   regarded  by   the   wisest  men,   with   peculiar 
24 
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aversioa     The  leading  patriots  of  that  time,  though 
stern  republicans  in  their  habits,  practice,  and  manj 
of    their   principles,  were    theoretically    royalists; 
and  were  ready  to  obey  their  distant  sovereign  with 
alacrity,  as  long  as  he  refrained  from  encroaching  on 
their  privileges.     Otis  in  many  places' of  his  works, 
professes  the  strongest   allegiance  to  the  sovereign, 
and  great  admiration  for  the  British  Constitution. 
When  he  began  his  opposition,  he  believed  he  was 
only  resisting  the  iniquitous  and  arbitrary  measures 
of  a  ministry,  which  had  deceived   their  king ;  and 
that  a  change  of  men  and  measures  would  restore 
harmony  to  the  colonies,  and   place  their  rights  m 
security.     But,   in  proportion  as  circumstances  un- 
folded the  designs  of  the  English  ministry,  and  dis- 
covered the   outlines  of  a  systematic  plan  of  taxa- 
tion ;  the  hope   of  any   alleviation,  by  a  change  of 
men,  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  the   tremendous  al- 
ternative   of    an  armed    resistance,    became    more 
distinctly  shadowed  out  in  the  dark  uncertainty  of 
the  future. 

Those  who  were  to  lead  in  such  a  course  as  this, 
where  fortune,  life  and  honour,  were  all  to  be 
hazarded,  might  well  pause  before  they  advanced 
to  positions,  from  which  there  was  no  retreat.  Otis 
was  at  this  time,  the  acknowledged  head  of  opposi- 
tion. Every  measure  was  undertaken  by  his  ^ad- 
vice, and  supported  by  his  efforts.  It  behoved 
him  especially,  to  make  a  calculation  of  consequen- 
ces. The  ministry  showed  the  most  determined 
resolution  to  enforce  the   acts  of  trade:   and  the 
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feelu^  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  was  in 
unison  with  this  spirit. 

Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  who  in  the  beginning, 
advised  their  superiors  to  be  moderate  in  the 
burthens  which  thej  imposed,  were  anxious  to  make 
a  compromise  with  the  opposition.  Although  thej 
.  shewed  by  their  subsequent  conduct,  that  their  pla- 
ces and  emoluments  were  to  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards,  and  that  thej  would  aid  in  prostrating  the 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  all  the  colonies,  rather  than 
relinquish  them ;  yet  at  first,  they  seemed  anxious  to 
prevent  affairs  from  going  to  extremes.  They  held 
up  therefore  in  the  strongest  light,  the  determina- 
tion and  the  power  of  the  government,  and  that  the 
only  safe  course  would  be  to  submit  to  the  princi- 
ple, and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  diminution  of  the  du- 
ties named  in  the  Revenue  Acts :  that  by  this 
means  our  trade  would  only  be  subjected  to  a  light 
contribution,  which  otherwise  would  be  annihilated 
by  the  excessive  exactions  proposed,  and  against 
which  we  could  make  no  resistance. 

Otis  and  his  political  friends  in  the  legislature, 
seem  to  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  effect  more 
for  their  constituents  :  and  to  have  yielded  their 
consent  to  making  Hutchinson  the  agent,  under  the  idea 
that  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  and  his  well-known  attachment  to  the  ministry. 
Would  enable  him,  better  than  any  other  individual,  to 
shew  the  true  character  of  the  colonial  trade,  with 
a  greater  probability  that  his  representations  would 
be  favourably  received.     In  making  this  experiment. 
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Otis  mi^t  haye  ealculated  on  ascertaining  two  im* 
portant  facts :  the  first,  how  far  the  ministry  were 
flexible  in  their  riews,  and  willii^  to  listen  to  rea- 
son in  their  colonial  policy :  the  second,  what  was 
the  public  feeling  in  the  colony,  in  regard  to  a  plan 
of  compromise,  and  how  far  it  was  disposed  to  go, 
in  contending  for  principle.  Thb  latter  was  all  im* 
portant  to  be  ascertained;  because  he  foresaw  that 
the  plan  of  the  ministry,  if  not  submitted  to,  must 
inevitable  lead  to  absolute  war  at  no  very  distant 
period.  He  saw,  that  though  his  fellow  citiaens 
were  watchful  and  zealous  against  every  encroach- 
ment, yet  the  largest  portion  of  them  could  not  an- 
ticipate  the  final  consequences  of  this  dispute;  and 
except  from  their  general  character,  there  was  no 
mode  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  were  prepared 
to  carry  I'csistance.  All  the  officers  of  government, 
and  their  connexions,  and  several  influential  people 
in  various  towns  of  the  Province,  were  constantly  ap- 
pealing to  the  loyalty  of  the  peaceable,  and  the  fears 
of  the  timid,  against  any  collision  with  the  mother 
country ;  and  with  this  powerful  influence  to  affect 
the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants,  the  defenders  of  co- 
lonial privileges  might  feel  some  doubt,  whether  the 
people  would  sacrifice  immediate  interests,  in  a 
struggle  with  such  fearful  odds,  for  abstract  rights 
er  remote  contingencies. 

If  the  motives  of  Otis  for  relaxing  in  his  opposi-^ 
tion,  and  assenting  to  a  compromise,  were  such  as 
have  been  supposed ;  be  was  soon  convinced  that 
there  was  no  falterii^  in  public  sentiment,  and  that 
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his  eountrymen  were  not  disposed  to  renounce  any 
one  of  their  rights.  His  condact  in  keeping  aloc^ 
from  public  meetii^,  and  his  disposition  to  unite  and 
conciliate  parties  in  the  legislature,  excited  first  sur- 
prise, next  suspicion,  and  then  obloquy.  He  was 
accused  of  treachery  to  the  cause,  and  was  in  dan* 
ger  of  terrible  disgrace,  when  a  most  despicable  but 
virulent  lam[)Oon,  in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  go- 
vernment, proved  to  the  public,  that  if  he  had  re- 
laxed from  his  opposition  for  a  time,  he  had  not 
changed  sides.  He  saw  what  was  the  temper  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
yield,  and  that  there  was  no  middle  course.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  legislature  in  1765,  he  resumed 
his  standing,  and  he,  to  use  the  language  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  ^  on  whose  zeal,  energy  and  exertimis 
the  whole  great  cause  seemed  to  depend,  returned 
to  his  duty,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  end  of 
his  political  career.'* 

This  period  in  his  life  forms  a  very  striking  an- 
swer to  the  inveterate  misrepresentations,  which  de- 
scribed him,  as  a  factious  intriguer  and  demagogue, 
who  was  the  author  of  all  the  discontent ;  and  alleged 
that  the  public  would  have  been  quiet  and  satisfied, 
if  he  and  a  few  others  had  not  kept  agitation  alive.^ 

^  The  fbUowiag  paragrtpht  from  the  Loadon  Oaeeteer,  and  the  London 
Poblk  Advertiser,  allude  to  the  unWereal  ctrculation  of  these  calumnies.  **If 
in  criminal  cases  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  condemn  a  man  unheard,  surely  in 
our  poKtkal  conversation  and  debates,  it  is  both  ungenerous  and  cruel,  to 
abuse  the  absent,  because  thej  differ  from  us  in  our  political  opinions.  I  am 
}od  to  make  this  remark,  from  Ike  scmrility  which  is  belched  forth  in  roost 
companies  against  Mr.  Otis  of  Boston :  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  and 
the  representative  of  a  great  people,  whose  liberty  he  thinks  is  invaded,  and 
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He  could  neither  recede,  nor  take  a  negative  course; 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  be  the  leader  in  the 
cause  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  to  be  execrated  for 
abandoning  it  While  in  all  the  public  papers  that 
came  from  his  hand,  he  made  a  manly  and  sincere 
profession  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country;  and  in  his  private  letters  gave 
warning  of  the  consequences  which  he  anxiously 
deprecated ;  yet  from  the  ardent  enthusiasm  which 
he  felt  and  inspired  oi>  all  political  subjects,  it  was 
the  aim  of  his  enemies  to  represent  him  in  England, 
as  a  madman,  who  was  inciting  the  c<^nists  to  insur- 
rection and  violence.     But  in  fact,  the  character  of 


which  IB  justice  to  himself,  his  country,  and  his  constituents,  he  thinks  be 
ought  legally  and  constitutionally  to  defend :  This,  in  the  opinion  of  his  tra- 
ducers,  is  a  crime,  and  for  which  they  bestow  on  him  the  names  of  incendiary, 
firebrand,  traitor,  &c«  of  which  he  is  no  more  deserving  than  Andrew  MarTcI^ 
Pym,  Sbippen  and  Sir  John  Barnard,  which  I  think  are  the  roost  illustrious 
characters  Old  England  has  ever  produced,  and  that  of  Mr.  Otis  the  greatest 
of  New  England.''— iKm^on  Gate/eer,  Abr.  3,  1768. 

"  We  are  told  sometimes  that  the  people  of  America  would  generally  be 
quiet,  if  it  were  not  for  their  factious  demagogues,  and  that  the  whole  mischief 
is  owing  only  to  two  or  three  restless  spirits  there ;  that  the  contest  is  really 
between  Messrs.  0/ts,  Qutking  and  Adams  on  one  part,  and  the  whole  people 
of  England  on  the  other.  This  is  merely  to  countenance  the  proposition  of 
sending  for  these  men  in  order  to  hang  them,  which  some  seem  to  have  much 
at  heart ;  though  from  the  blood  of  these  three  would  probably  spring  three 
hundred  more.  But  in  truth,  the  parties  are  G.  G.,  Lord  H.  and  the  Duke  of 
B.  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  all  our  fellow  subjecu  in  America." 

London  Public  Adntrtiter. 

The  remedy  of  executing  these  genera]  disturbers  was  frequently  suggested. 
In  a  letter  from  London  about  the  same  date,  Nov.  1768,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing passage :  ^  We  are  told  with  a  sneer  that  we  shall  soon  have  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Otis,  &c.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  'tis  impossible  the  Bostonians 
should  suffer  it.  It  has  been  reported  that  you  have  delivered  up  your  arms, 
I  have  ventured  to  assert  that  you  neither  have,  nor  will ;  your  friends  would 
iprsalLe  you  for  such  an  action." 
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his  countiymen  was  too  cautious  and  reflecting,  either 
to  be  excited  without  sufficient  motives,  or  to  be 
easily  lulled  into  unworthy  submission*  The  alarm 
was  universal  respecting  the  arbitrary  designs  in 
contemplation,  and  the  people  could  neither  be  ter^ 
rified  nor  cajoled  from  the  defence  of  their  rights. 
They  never  would  have  submitted  to  imposition,  and 
if  one  set  of  leaders  had  been  faithless  to  their  trust, 
others  would  have  sprur^  up  to  take  their  places. 
However  important  and  invaluable  the  services  of 
particular  individuals  undoubtedly  were,  still  the 
cause  did  not  depend  on  any  man  or  body  of  men; 
if  it  had,  the  issue  might  have  been  uncertain ;  but  its 
foundation  was  on  the  broad  principles  of  justice,  and 
its  support  in  the  virtue,  intelligence  and  courage 
every  where  diffused  among  the  citizens. 


Suggeitiofu  far  a  Repreientation  of  the  CoUmies  tti  ParHametU — 
Otis's  Answer  to  the  Halifax  Libtlr^Hii  Letter  to  a  Nobk  Lord 
— Extractifrom  that  Work. 

The  idea  of  a  representation  of  the  colonies  ia 
parliament,  was  a  favourite  one  with  many  writers 
at  this  period.  Otis  and  others,  who  were  willing 
to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  British  legislature*^ 
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bid  this  representatioD  m  yieir,  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  befwe  any  lanes  eookl  be  equitabi j  impos- 
ed: and  without  it,  their  acknowle^aient  oi  su* 
premacj  was  odj  in  words*  In  his  answer  to  the 
^  Halifax  libel,'**  as  it  was  called,  in  which  he  admits 
ted  some  thii^  in  relation  to  the  power  of  parlia- 
ment, that  seemed  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
principles  which  he  had  before  assumed,  he  stil 
maintains  this  inseparable  condition,  after  allowing, 
^  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  hath  a  just, 
dear,  equitable  and  constitutional  right,  power  and 
authority,  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  acts  wherein 
they  are  named :''  and  that  it  has  also  the  same 
r^ht,  ^  to  impost  taxes  on  the  colonies,  internal  and 
external,  on  lands  as  well  as  on  trade ;"  he  proceeds 
to  render  these  ruinous  concessions  harmless,  by  the 
following  explanation:  "This"  (the  parliamentary 
right  above  mentioned)  **  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  a 
«ipreme  legislative  or  sovereign  power  of  a  state. 
It  will,  however,  by  no  means  from  thence  follow, 
that  'tis  always  expedient,  and  in  all  circumstances 
equitable,  for  the  supreme  and  sovereign  legislative 
to  tax  the  colonies ;  much  less  that  'tis  reasonable 
this  right  should  be  practised  upon,  without  allowing 
the  colonies  an  actual  representation*  An  equcd 
representation  of  the  whole  state  is,  pt  least  in  the- 
ory, of  the  essence  of  a  perfect  parliament,  or  su- 
preme legislatrve." 
This  scheme  of  a  colonial  representation  in  the 

•  Wriuea  by  MMtln  Bomtd^  EMtf, 
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Brkisli  parliMieiit,  toA  tbe  mnaeronB  easajs  against 
taiatioD)  were  tfM  oceasiMi  #f  a  pamphlet  entitled^ 
^  A  letter  from  a  gentknum  in  Halifax  to  his  friend 
iQ  Rhode  l9»|and^''  which  W9b  published  m  the  latter 
part  of  1764$  in  which  the  plan  of  repreaentatioQ 
was  ridicalady  and  the  justifse  and  evpediencj  of 
taxation  openly  defwded,  and  opposition  to  it  cod^ 
sidered  factious,  tfeasonable  aad  i^iavailiog.  Tho 
doctriaea  inoulcatad  by  the  author  were  those  c^ 
non-resiBtance  and  passiye  obedience :  and  they  were 
accompanied  with  th^t  miserable  sneering  and  iaso- 
lence,  which  affected  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies  as  an  inferior  race  of  men^  who  were 
and  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  Eo^and  t  that  what- 
ever the  EInglish  parliament  might  do  towards  theniy 
would  be  just  and  generoup ;  and  should  be  received 
without  murmurmg  or  opposition,  for  fear  oi  draw- 
ing upon  themselves  ilt-wUl  and  punishment 

Otis  wrote  an  answer*  to  this  servile  pamphlet, 
which  was  published  ^arly  m  17tf5«    The  whole  ar- 

*  Tbe  title  it «  A  Vhsdieatioa  of  tlie  BrHiib  Goloniet  afainst  the  atpertloiie 
^tlM  SUdita  geaileinfm»  io  hit  ieiter  to  a  Rhode  Maud  firieacU'' 
Bed  fugite^  6  miteri,  fugite,  atque  ab  litore  funem 
ftumpiio!  #        #        •        •        # 

CHavoreiD  iouneiifum  toilit,  quo  pontutet  ommi 
Intiemuere  unds,  penitutque  exterrita  tellut 
Italia,  curritque  tmimigiit  iEtna  cavernit. 
— Fluit  0t  rivit,  aurique  metaUuin 
yoliiiacutque  chalybt  vatta  foroaoe  liqMtipil* 
-« — Alii  Teototit  follibut  auras 
AcciyiuDt  redduntque,  alii  ttrideotia  tingunC 
Aera  lacu :  gemit  impttitif  incudibut  aatroin. 
lUi  inter  tese  multa  v\  brachia  toUunt 
In  numerum,  vertantque  tenaci  forcipe  nattam. 

Bottos,  Priotid  mui  fold  bjr  £4*9  amI  GiU|  io  ftuMn  sumt^  IW. 

25 
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gument  of  his  work  is  directed  to  prove  that  the 
colonies  have  a  right  to  be  represented,  that  the 
Idea  of  virtual  representation  is  absurd,  and  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  representation  in  England  itsel£^ 
18  no  reason  against  our  rights  and  privileges.  He 
admits  in  express  terms,  that  the  parliament  is  su- 
preme over  all  the  dominions  of  the  state.  That 
the  ^  supreme  legislature'^  is  composed  of  three 
branches,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  but  that  this 
^  legislature"  cannot  be  complete,  and  have  an  equit- 
able right  to  tax  the  Colonies,  until  these  are  re- 
presented. 

The  author  of  the  first  pamphlet  published  anoth- 
er, entitled,  ^A  defence  of  the  letter  from  a  gentleman 
at  Hal  fax  to  his  friend  at  Rhode  Island^^ — in  which 
he  attacks  Otis's  answer ;  and  also  the  answer  of 
governor  Hopkins,  published  in  the  Providence 
Gazette.  Governor  H.  replied  to  this  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  **  Brief  remarks  on  the  defence  of  the 
Halifax  libel  on  the  British  American  Colonies^  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  warmth  exhibited  in  all  these  wri- 
tings ;  but  the  dispute  between  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Hopkins,  was  the  most  personal  and  acrimonious. 
Otis  indeed  resents  some  of  the  impertinences  of  his 
antagonist,  towards  the  country  at  large,  with  suita- 
ble contempt,  but  he  seems  to  use  personal  retort 
only  in  the  support  of  his  second  in  the  dispute. 

lu  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1765,  Otis  pro- 
duced another  work*  on  the  same  proposal,  a  par- 

*  The  title  is,  «  ConBideititions  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  in  a  letter  to  a 
noble  Lord.  London,  printed  for  J.  Almon,  ITSS.**  The  publisher  says,  that 
this  pamphlet  was  sent  bj  an  unknown  penon,  bom  Beaton  in  If  ew  England, 
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liamentaiy  representation  of  the  colonies.  It  is  an 
answer  to  an  English  publication,  and  introduces  the 
subject,  in  this  way :  ^  My  Lord,  1  have  read  the 
cpusctdwm  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  J — s, called,  ^Objec- 
tions to  the  Taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Great  Britain  briefly  considered/  In  obe- 
dience to  your  Lordship's  commands,  I  have  thrown 
a  few  thoughts  on  paper,  all  indeed  that  I  have  pa- 
tience on  this  melancholy  occasion  to  collect.  The 
gentleman  thinks  it  ^  absurd  and  insolent'  to  question 
the  expediency  and  utility  of  a  public  measure.  He 
seems  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  the  freedom  of  inqui- 
ry after  truth,  justice  and  equity.  He  is  not  only 
a  zealous  advocate  for  pusillanimous  and  passive 
obedience,  but  for  the  most  implicit  faith  in  the  dic- 
tatorial mandates  of  power."  He  goes  on  to  prove, 
that  the  principles  of  his  opponent  are  erroneous, 
and  slavish  in  their  tendency.  The  chief  topics 
which  were  then  dwelt  upon,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tions of  Taxation  and  Representation,  are  all  glanced 
at  in  a  rapid  way.  The  letter  is  written  with  spir- 
it and  ability,  and  as  it  is  the  last  work  of  Otis,  a 
few  extracts  will  be  taken.  The  crisis  too  was  so 
imminent,  and  the  question  of  a  representation  of 
the  Colonies  was  of  such  vast  importance,  by  the 
consequences  which  it  would  have  had,  that  the  miixl 
is  readily  led  to  amuse  itself  with  speculations  on  the 
various  contingences  the  subject  involved. 

with  a  request  that  it  might  be  publisheH  immediately.  After  examination, 
finding  nothing  in  it  offensive  to  any  body  of  men,  he  thought  he  should  be  in- 
excusable in  withholding  it  from  the  public.  It  is  dated,  Boston,  Sept.  4, 
1765,  and  signed  with  the  initials  F.  A. 
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The  adrocatea  for  Ihfe  measures  of  the  Qiiiustry^ 
always  produced  the  trite  and  sillj  re^ison,  that  the 
Colonies  should  submit  to  being  taxed  without  send* 
mg  members  to  parliament,  because  many  towns  aikl 
districts  in  Ebgland  were  io  that  situation,  Tha 
followingextract  GOQtainsa  part  of  his  remarks  on  this 
point :— ^  No  |;ood  reaaon  caiMiowever,  be  giyen  in  anjr 
country,  why  erery  loan  of  a  sound  mind*  should  not 
have  his  vote  in  the  election  of  a  representative.  If 
a  man  has  but  little  property  to  protect  and  defend^ 
yet  his  life  and  liberty  are  things  of  some  impof* 
tance.  Mr.  J — s  argues  only  from  the  vile  abuses  of 
power,  to  the  continuance  and  increase  of  such  abus* 
es.  This  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  common  logi^ 
of  modern  politicians  and  yote^ellers.  To  what 
purpose  is  it  to  ring  everlasting  chaises  to  the  colo*- 
liists  on  the  cases  of  Manchester,  Birmingham)  and 
Sheffield,  which  return  no  members?  If  those,  now 
so  considerable^  places  are  not  represented,  they 
ought  to  be#  Besides,  the  counties  in  which  those 
respectable  abodes  of  tinkers,  tinmen,  and  pedlars^ 
lie,  return  members,  so  do  all  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  boroughs.  In  the  choice  of  the  former^  if  tbejr 
bave  no  vote,  they  must  naturally  atid  necessarily 
have  a  great  influence.  I  believe  every  gentleman 
of  a  lahded  estate,  near  a  flourishing  manufactory, 
will  be  careful  enoij^h  of  its  interests.  Though  th^ 
great  India  company,  as  such,  returns  no  members, 
yet  many  of  the  company  are  returned,  and  their 
interests  have  been  ever  very  ctfrefully  attended  ta'' 

He  is  perhaps  rather  more  cautious  of  admitting 
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thm  power  of  parltament^  id  this  work,  than  in  the 
preceding  one ;  as  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  Stamp 
Act  grew  more  alarming^ — Still,  he  does  admit  ^  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  also 
from  the  idea  and  nature  of  a  supreme  legislature,  the 
parliament  represents  the  whole  community  or  emt 
pire,  and  have  an  ui¥loubted  power,  authority  and  ju*^ 
risdiction  over  the  whole.''     He  proceeds  to  consider 
thk  power  in  a  light,  that  makes  it  merely  theoreti* 
eal,  and  that  it  will  not  be  used,  except  in  a  case  of 
the  last  necessity,  and  then,  with  the  greatest  ten*' 
demess.     In  the  counie  of  his  observations,  to  prove 
that  the  eolonies  could  not  then  be  justly  taxed,  he 
observes  >«*-^  Should  the  Britkh  empire  one  day  be 
extended  round  the  whole  world,  would  it  be  reason- 
able that  all  mankind  should  have  their  concerns 
managed  by  the  electors  of  Old  Sarum,  and  the  ^  oo 
eupants  of  the  Cornish  bams  and  alehouses,'  we 
sometimes  read  of?  We,  who  are   in  the  colonies, 
are  by  coaunon  law,  and  by  act  of  parliament,  de- 
clared entitled  to  all   the  privileges  of  the  subjects 
within  the  realm.    Yet  we  are  heavilv  taxed,  without 
being,  b  fact,  represented**— In  all  trials  here  relating 
to  the  revenue,  the  admiralty  courts  have  jurisdic- 
tion given  them,  and  the  subject  may,  at  the   plea^ 
sure  of  the  informer,  be  deprived  of  a  trial   by  his 
peers.     To  do  as  one  would  be  done  by,  is  a  divine 
nle*     Remember,  Britons,  when  you  shall  be  taxed 
without  your  consent,  and  tried  without  a  jury,  and 
have  an  army  quartered  in  private  families,  you  will 
have  little  .to  hope  or  to  fear !  But  I  must  not  lose 
sight  of  my  man,  who  sagaciously  asks,  ^  if  the  Co^ 
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loDists  are  Englishmen  when  they  solicit  jNratectioD| 
but  not  Englishmen  when  taxes  are  required  to  enable 
Ms  country  to  protect  them  T  I  ask  in  my  turn ; 
when  did  the  Colonies  solicit  protection  ?  They  have 
had  no  occasion  to  solicit  for  protection  since  the 
happy  accession  of  our  gracious  sovereign's  illustri* 
ous  family  to  the  British  diadem.  His  majesty,  the 
father  of  all  his  people,  protects  all  his  loyal  sub- 
jects of  every  complexion  and  language,  without  any 
particular  solicitation.  But  before  the  ever  memo- 
rable revolution,  the  northern  colonists  were  so  far 
from  receiving  protection  from  Britain,  that  every 
thing  was  done  from  the  throne  to  the  footstool,  to 
cramp,  betray  and  ruin  them  :«yet  against  the  com- 
bined power  of  France,  Indian  savages,  and  the  cor- 
rupt administration  of  those  times,  they  carried  on 
their  settlements,  and  under  a  mild  government  for 
these  eighty  years  past,  have  made  them  the  won- 
der and  envy  of  the  world.''  In  allusion  to  the  dis- . 
tinction  of  **  this  country  and  that  country,"  he  af- 
terwards says :  **  But  if,  according  to  Mr.  J — s, 
Great  Britain  is  a  distinct  country  from  the  British 
colonies,  what  is  that  country  in  nature  more  than 
this  country?  the  same  sun  warms  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  us ;  the  same  summer  cheers,  and 
the  same  winter  chills." 

He  adverts  to  the  flippant  use  of  the  phrase  ^our 
colonies^^  which  was  then  so  common,  iq  the  foUoWn 
ing  observations.  **  But  Mr.  J — s  will  scribble  about 
**  our  American  colonies^  Whose  colonies  can  the  crea- 
ture mean?  The  minister's  colcMiies.?   No,  surely. 
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Whose  then,  his  own  ?  I  never  heard  he  had  any  co- 
Icmies.  J^tcgladio^  nee  arcu^  nee  astu  vicerunU  He  must 
mean  his  majesty's  American  colonies.  His  majesty's 
colonies  they  are,  and  I  hope  and  trust  ever  will  be, 
and  that  the  true  native  inhabitants,  as  they  ever 
have  been,  will  continue  to  be  his  majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects.  Every  garretteer,  from 
the  environs  of  Grub  street  to  the  purlieus  of  St. 
James's,  has  lately  talked  of  his  and  my  and  our  co- 
lonies, and  of  the  rascally  colonists^  and  of  yoking 
and  curbing  the  cattle^  as  they  are  by  some  politely 
called,  at  ^  this  present  now  and  very  nascent  cri- 
sis'— I  cannot  see  why  the  American  peasants  may 
not  with  as  much  propriety  speak  of  their  cities  of 
LondcHi  and  Westminster,  of  their  isles  of  Britain, 
Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark  and  the  Orcades, 
and  of  the  ^  rivulets  and  runlets  thereof,'  and  consi- 
der them  all,  but  as  appendages  to  their  sheepcots 
and  goosepens.  But  land  is  land,  and  men  sljiould  be 
men.  The  property  of  the  former,  God  hath  giv- 
en to  the  possessor.  ^  These  are  either  suijuris^  or 
slaves  and  vassals ;  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any 
medium.' " 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  brought  forward  for 
taxing  America,  was  the  burthen  of  the  national 
debt,  of  which  the  colonies  ought  to  pay  a  part. 
On  this  topic,  he  observes: — ^^The  national  debt  is 
confessed  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  terrible  evil,  and  may, 
in  time,  rum  the  state.*     But  it  should  be  rememr 

*  Thii  ii  a  matter  in  which  pi-ffdiction  may  naturally  enough  be  received  with 
iacredulity.    Prophecy  and  declamation,  in  regard  to  the  debt  of  £nglandf 
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bered^  that  the  cdoniits  neTer  ocoMioficid  its  hefetem\ 
nor  ever  reaped  an)r  of  the  tweet  fruits  of  involviiig 
the  finest  kingdom  in  the  worlds  in  the  sad  ealamity 
of  an  enormous,  overgrown  mortgage,  to  state  and 
stock-jobbers.  No  places,  nor  pensions,  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  steriii^,  bare  been  ktid  out  to 
purchase  the  votes  and  inftuenea  of  the  eoloaisls* 
They  have  gone  on  with  their  settlements  in  s|jke 
of  the  most  horrid  difScullies  and  dangers;  they 
have  ever  supported,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability, 
his  majesty^s  provincial  government  over  them,  and 
I  believe  are,  to  a  man,  and  ever  wiU  be,  ready  to 
make  grants  for  so  valuable  a  pm*pose.  But  we 
cannot  see  the  equity  of  our  being  obliged  to  pay  ofi 
a  score,  that  has  been  much  enbanced  by  bribes  and 
pensions,  to  keep  those  to  their  duty,  who  ought  to 
have  been  bound  by  honour  ^md  conscience.  We 
have  ever  been  from  principle  attached  to  bis 
majesty  and  bis  illustrious  house.  We  never  asked 
ai^  pay :  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  havir^  served 
our  king  and  comitry,  has  been  always  enot^  for 
us.     I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be  well  enough  to 


havB  been  falsified,  year  after  year ;  while  the  vitality  of  credit  seems  indes- 
tructible, and  the  power  of  the  nation  In  bearing,  more  and  more,  stupendous. 
The  late  Mr.  Sheridap  said  oa  this  subject  in  a  d^bajw,  that  **  be  had  gwwn 
yery  cautious  about  propbecying  in  regard  to  the  <iebt-*4)e  had  years  before 
prophecied  and  believed  that  it  could  go  no  farther,  and  now  there  seemed  to  be 
ao  limits  to  it.  He  should  therefore  adrise  gentlemen  to  be  Drudent  in  iheir 
predictions ;  he  could  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  prove  unfounded  is 
future,  as  they  had  been  in  the  past.*^ — The  subject  is  a  very  portentous  one  } 
the  danger  is  probably  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the  violence  and  enddennesi 
of  an  acute  dlseasei  but  from  th^  ^tep  S9ftt«d  imd  paralysing  effects  of  a  chron- 
ic disorder. 
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gd  a  Aabob  htinting  on  thw  occasioii.  Why  should 
not  the  great  M6gul  be  obliged  to  contribute  towards, 
if  hot  to  paj,  the  national  debt,  as  some  have  pro- 
posed ?  He  is  a  p^gan,  an  East  Iiulian,  and  of  a 
dark  coihptetrbn,  Whrch  are  t\il\  as  good  reasons  for 
laying  hini  under  cohlributiob,  as  any  I  have  found 
abroad,  in  the  pamphlets  and  coffee-house  confer- 
ences, for  tiaxAig  the  colonists* 

Though  in  favour  of  an  American  representation 
in  parliament,  he  admits  that  the  scheme  was  not 
popular. — ^  The  gentleman  has  made  hiiobself  quite 
merry  with  the  modest  proposal,  some  have  made, 
though  I  find  it  generally  much  disliked  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  thought  impracticable,  namely,  an  ^meru 
tan  representation  in  parlianient.  But  if  he  is  now 
Sober,  I  would  humbly  ask  him,  if  there  be  really 
and  naturally,  any  greater  absurdity  in  this  plan,  than 
in  a  Welch  and  Scotch  representation?  I  would 
by  no  means,  at  any  time,  be  understood  to  intend 
by  an  American  representation,  the  return  of  half 
a  score,  ignorant,  worthless,  persons,  who  like  some 
colony  agents,  might  be  induced  to  sell  their  country 
and  their  God,  fbr  a  golden  calf.  An  American 
representation,  in  my  sense  of  the  terms,  and  as  I 
^ver  used  themi,  implies,  a  thorough  beneficial  union 
6f  these  colonies  to  the  realm,  or  mother  country, 
so  that  alt  the  parts  of  the  empire  may  be  compact- 
ed and  consolidated,  and  the  constitution  flourish' 
with  new  vigour,  and  the  national  strength,  power 
and  importance,  shine  with  far  greater  splendour, 
fhan  ever  yet  hath  been  seen  by  the  sons  of  men. 
26 
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An  American  represen^tioD  implies  ererjr  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  subject  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 

^  It  may  be  a  problem,  what  state  will  be  of 
longest  duration,  greatest  glory,  and  domestic  hap- 
piness. I  am  not  at  leisure  fully  to  consider  thif 
question  at  present  Time  shall  show.  I  can  now 
only  say,  it  will  be  that  state,  which  like  Great 
Britain,  Heaven  shall  have  favoured  with  every 
conceivable  advantage,  and  given  it  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity enough  to  see  and  embrace  an  opportunity, 
which  once  lost,  can  never  be  regained.  Every 
mountain  must  be  removed,  and  every  path  be  made 
smooth  and  straight.  Every  region,  nation  and  people^ 
must  to  all  real  intents  and  purposes,  be  um'ted,  knit 
and  worked  into  the  very  bones  and  blood  of  the 
original  system,  as  fast  as  subdued,  settled  or  allied. 
Party  views  and  short  sighted  politicians  should  be 
discarded  with  the  ignominy  and  contempt  they 
deserve. 

^  Mr.  J — 8  seems  to  be  seized  with  an  immense 
panic,  lest  ^  a  sudden  importation  of  American  elo- 
quence' should  interfere  with  those,  who  are  fond  of 
monopolizing  the  place  and  pension  business.  He 
even  insinuates  that  it  would  cost  more  to  pay  our 
orators,  than  a  standing  army  here.  I  will  ease  him 
of  this  difficulty.  There  would  not  be  many  worth 
the  high  price  of  Britain.  When  trimmers,  time-eer- 
vers,  scepticks,  cockfighters,  architects,  fiddlers,  and 
castle-builders,  who  commonly  sell  cheap,  were 
bought  off,  there  might  not  be  more  than  three  or 
four  worth  purchasing :  and  if  they  should  sell  as 
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•heap  in  Britain,  as  I  have  known  some  of  them  in 
America,  it  would  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  blood 
and  treasure,  a  standing  army  may  one  day  cost.'' 

He  discusses  very  fully  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
virtual  representation;  he  shews,  there  is  no  such  ex* 
pression  in  the  laws  or  the  constitution,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether a  subtlety,  an  illusion,  and  as  respects  the 
colonies,  wholly  unfounded  and  absurd.  At  the  con- 
dusion  of  his  remarks,  he  observes :  **  The  first  par- 
liament of  James  the  first,  ^  upon  the  knees  of  their 
hearts,'  (as  they  express  it)  agnize  their  most  con- 
stant faith,  obedience  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty  and 
his  royal  progeny,  as  in  that  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, where  all  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  and 
every  particular  member  thereof,  either  in  person, 
or,  by  representation  upon  their  own  free  elections, 
are  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  deemed  to  be  person- 
ally present.  But  as  much  prone  as  those  times 
were  to  mystic  divinity,  school  philosophy,  academic 
politics  and  other  nonsense,  they  say  not  a  word  of 
the  virtual  representation  of  Ireland  or  the  other 
dominions.^ 

He  concludes  this  letter  with  the  two  following 
paragraphs.  ^  It  may  perhaps  sound  strangely  to 
iome,  but  it  is  in  my  most  humble  opinion  as  good 
law^  and  as  good  sense  too,  to  affirm  that  all  the 
plebeians  of  Great  Britain  are  in  fact,  or  virtually 
represented  in  the  assembly  of  the  Tuskaroras,  as 
that  all  the  colonists  are  in  fact  or  virtually  repre- 
sented in  the  honourable  house  of  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  separately  considered  as  one  branch  of  the 
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supreme  and  upiYereal  legislature  of  the  whole  eoi- 
pirc/' 

^  These  considerations,  I  hope,  will  in  due  time 
have  weight  enough  to  induce  your  lordship  to  use 
jour  great  influence,  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act. 
I  shall  transmit  jour  lordship,  bj  the  next  mail,  a 
simple,  easj  plan^  for  perpetuating  the  British 
empire  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  plan  howev,er^ 
that  cost  me  much  thought  l^fore  I  had  matured  it* 
But  for  which  I  neither  expect  nor  desir<e  anj  re» 
ward  in  this  world,  but  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  I  have  contributed  mj  mite  to  the  seryice  of 
mj  kii^  and  countrj.  The  good  of  mankind  is  mj 
ultimate  wish.'' 

The  hints  suggested  in  this  little  work,  of  a  sjs^ 
tematic  consolidation  of  the  British  empire,  bj  a  re^ 
gular  plan  of  representation,  froqi  everj  part,  were 
entertained  by  a  few,  and  onlj  a  fe\y  persons  on  each 
side  of  the  Atlantic  The  views  were  too  vast  for 
the  conception  of  ordinarj  minds,  who,  ii^  the  first 
instance,  asserted  it  to  be  impracticable,  and  would 
then  have  proved  it  to  be  so,  bj  the  oppositipn  oj^ 
their  own  bigoted  and  sordid  motives.  There,  is 
something  magnificent  in  the  idea  of.  a  congress  of 
such  an  empire,  embracing  some  of  the  finest  por^ 
tions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  If  it  had 
been  realized,  its  power  \^ould  have  been  so  pre- 
ponderant, that  the  visionarj  hope  of  a  universal 
confederation  among  civilized  nations,  might  have 
been  possible.  On^  consequence  would  in  time  have 
happened ;  a  consequence^  which  Dr,  Frankliq  wan 
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accuse^  of  moditatiog^;  that  of  ti:ai)9f^rriqg  tfi^  seat  of 
gov^ram^nt*  Thei;q  are  some  splpudid  visions  th^ 
^^se  ip,  tbjs  a^ii^.  while  cooteiapMiag  sqch  a  grand 
represeq^i^^  dot^lpipQ,.  as  thj^  would  have  beeo; 
j^ettb^  gppd.  effects  th^t  inight  have  rei^uitfed,,  wiU 
i)ow  be  produced  by,  the  American  revolutipo,  ip  a 
more  manag(?abl|99  thoiigh,  perj^aps.  1^63  impoeipg 
fprnii  ap(l  the  g^ner^l  a(]y,antag^,  qpt  only  to  this 
country,  l^^i^  tp  t^e  r/qst  of  the  world)  wMl  be  ulti« 
mately  greater. 

^The  plan  for  perpetuating  the  British  empire,'' 
if  it  were  ever  drawn,  would  have  been  an  interest- 
ing document  He  speaks  of  it  so  positively,  that 
it  was  probably  sketched,  and  remained  among  his 
papers,  to  share  their  fate  at  an  after  period.  The 
anxiety  respecting  the  stamp  act  was  daily  increas- 
ing, and  the  writer  had  too  much  to  do,  in  opposing 
that  measure,  and  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  minis- 
try for  raising  a  revenue,  to  think  of  any  general 
schemes  of  government,,  whict^  the  experience  of 
every  day  proved  to  be  more  and  more  difficult 
The  English  ministry,  though  fluctuating  and  change- 

^  Dr,  Franklin,  in  writing  to  governor  Franklin,  from  London,  Not.  25, 1767, 
giving  some  account  of  his  plan  for  forming  one  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  and  another  at  Detroit,  adds,  ^<  My  lojrd,  (Clare)  tjold  me  one  pleafant 
drcujQiUDce,  Tis«  that  b?  had  ahewQ  this  p^^per  tu  the  Dean  of  Gloucefter,  (D/« 
Tucker)  to  he^if  his.  ppinion  of  the  matter;  who  very  sagaciously  remarked,, 
that  he.  was  smto  that  pap^r  was  drawn  up  by  Dr,  Franklin;  be  saw  him  in. 
•▼fry  paragraph :  adding^  that  Pr,  Franklin  wanted  to  remove  the  seat  of  gov- 
eipment  to  America  :  tl^at,  said  he,  is  his  constant  plan,**  Dr.  Franklin  be- 
longed to  ap  order  pf  minds,  which  according  to  a  French  expression,  have  a , 
gpod  d^al  of  the  future  in  them.  The  Portuguese  experiment  has  shown  thai; 
the  trans&r  of  a  seat  of  govamment  is  not  impossible^ 
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able,  still  acted  from  the  impulse,  whether  origi* 
Dating  with  themselves,  or  derived  from  others,  of 
taxii^  the  colonies  by  the  aid  of  their  parliamentary* 
majority.  This  seemed  to  them  a  much  more  easy, 
simple,  and  desirable  method  of  ruling  them,  than 
any  other.  Every  day  they  ei^aged  more  deeply 
in  the  design,  and  each  successive  warning  of  its  dan- 
ger, served  only  to  throw  a  glare  on  their  obstinacy, 
without  enlightening  them  as  to  the  consequences 
of  their  arrogant  injustice.* 


eiuiirter  XBat. 


Origin  of  the  Plan  for  Taxing  America — Conduct  of  Parliatnent 
— Influence  of  the  King — Dr.  Franklin'i  OpinionM  of  Colonial 
Gronti — Agency  of  the  Crown  Officen. 

It  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain  with 
perfect  clearness,  the  origin  of  that  system  of  colo- 

*  These  consequences  boweTer,  were  perceired  by  some  minds,  and  the  im- 
mediate danger  at  least  was  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  In  Mr.  Pittas  speech  for 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  in  1766,  he  says :  «  The  gentleman  (Mr.  Grenville) 
boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America !  Are  not  these  bounties  intended  finally 
for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom  ?  if  they  are  not,  he  has  misapplied  the  national 
treasures.  I  am  no  courtier  of  America — ^I  stand  up  for  this  kingdom.  I  main- 
tain  that  the  parliament  has  a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain  American.  Our  legis- 
lative power  over  the  colonies  is  sovereign  and  supreme.  When  it  ceases  to 
be  sovereign  and  supreme,  I  would  advise  every  gentleman,  if  be  can,  lo  sell 
bis  lands,  and  embark  for  that  country." 
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msl  texation^  which  led  to  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  long  train  of  consequences 
which  have  been  ever  since  in  a  course  of  deyelop- 
ment  The  share  which  the  soyereign,  the  mini&- 
fay^  the  parliament  at  large,  or  particular  individu- 
als had  in  maturing  the  design,  is  as  obscure,  as  it 
is  notorious  what  part  they  took  in  the  execution 
The  credit  of  the  scheme,  every  party  is  willing  to 
relinquish  to  others ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  most  un- 
fortunate enterprises,  to  impute  the  blame  to  any 
causes  but  their  own  mistakes. 

With  a  policy  as  destitute  of  generosity,  as  it 
was  of  wisdom,  the  English  government  actually 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  imposing  new  taxes,  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  made  by  the  colonies,  in  the 
war  that  secured  the  acquisition  of  Canada.*  The 
government  and  the  nation  began  to  be  jealous  of 
the  growing  importance  of  their  American  posses- 
sions, and  under  a  vague  apprehension  of  their  pro- 
spective independence,  resolved  to  prepare  timely 
checks  to  this  alarming  prosperity,  by  a  method 
that  should  also  replenish  their  own  coffers.  The 
idea  was  popular  with  the  great  body  of  proprie- 
tors in  England,  who  knew  or  cared  very  little 
about  their  fellow  subjects  in  America ;  until  a  live- 
ly interest   was   awakened    by  the   expectation  of 


•  "  To  render  these  proceedings  more  irritating  to  the  colonies,  the  princi« 
^1  argument  used,  in  favour  of  their  ahility  to  pay  such  duties,  was  the  libe- 
lality  of  the  grants  of  their  assemblies,  during  the  late  war.  Never  could  any 
mrgument  be  more  insulting,  and  mortifying  to  a  people,  habHuated  to  the 
grmnting  of  theif  own  money.**— Burke's  Works,  Vol.  U  p.  338. 
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being  able  to  load  them  at  wiM,  with  thfe  barthietts 
t)f  th^  nation.  The  conduct  of  the  greit  majority 
of  the  English  landholders,  who  were  steady  advo- 
cates for  Americah  taxation,  and  for  the  AmcricAi!i 
war,  affords  a  striking  lesson  to  sheW,  how  men  wh6 
may  be  highly  estimable  as  individuals,  Will  pursue, 
as  a  body,  a  blihd  and  seffish  tareer. 

Burke  in  his  speech  on  American  tatation,  which 
he  provtBS  had  its  origin  at  the  epoch  bf  the  peace, 
in  1763,  in  shewing  how  the  country  gentlemen, 
were  induced  to  vote  for  the  increase  ot  the  army, 
iays,  ^But  hopes  of  another  kind  were  held  out  to 
them,  and  in  particular,  I  well  remember,  that  Mr. 
Townshend,  in  a  brilliant  harangue  upon  this  sub- 
ject, did  dazzle  them,  by  playing  before  their  eyes 
the  image  of  a  revenue  to  be  raised  in  America.*' 
He  goes  on  to  remark  that  Mr.  Grenville  matured 
the  new  systetn,  of  which  these  hints  of  Mr. 
Townshend  were  the  first  glimmerings ;  he  admits 
that  with  honest  intentions  he  was  the  father 
of  the  fatal  scheme  ;*  though  he  doubts  whether  it 


•  In  the  debate  bf  tfkk  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1777,  the 
following  summary  is  given  in  the  "  Parliamentary  Debates*'—"  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son  lamenting  the  necessity  of  the  war,  the  loss  it  was  to  the  kingdom,  but 
upholding  the  Indispensable  authority  of  parliament,  and  blaming  the  bad 
^icy  of  some  late  ministers,  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  Tea  Act : 
he  condemned  the  whole  measure  as  impolitic,  futile,  childish,  and  paltry. 
Then  turning  to  the  Stamp  Act,  he  said,  that  measure  was  not  Mr.  Grcn* 
Tille's ;  if  the  act  was  a  good  one,  the  merit  of  it  was  not  due  to  Mr.  Gren- 
ville :  if  it  was  a  bad  one,  the  error  or  the  ill  policy  of  it  did  not  belong  to 
him ;  the  measure  was  not  his."  The  authority  of  Mr.  ienkinsota,  on  thif 
matter,  will  be  thought  superior  to  any  other,  when  it  is  recoUected,  that  this 
genUeman,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool,  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  Bute, 
to  whom  he  was  at  first  private  secretary  i  and  that  h«  tuccteded  that  noble- 
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we^  entirely  ikp  resvU  Qf  !us  owd  8peci|1atio%  b)it 
rather  that  his  opinioos,  poiocided  ^ifh  fhc  ipstrm> 
tlpos  wbifch  he  rejc^ived.  Lord  Chatham  and 
^her9  ^tribi^ted  its  prigin  to  that  ^  secret  jnflujepc^ 
betiudd  t^e  tbroi)e|''  which  fprfin^d  a  part  of  tfa)$ 
^  dMibl^e  c^bipe  V  whJK^h  tbf^rp  cai?  b^  no  doubt  ef- 
i^ed  effeictjyeljr,  thoj^igh  not  09ten^ib)j9  from  the  acr 
cefsipo  of  peorge  the  third^  till  th^  ten)f ii^tion  of 
tb^  American  v^af. 

HqW  f^^  the  soyere%Q  bunsel/  iff^  respoosiblp 
for  the  scheme  of  an  American  feyi^njo^ep  will  per- 
haps i^yev  be  known;  unless  3ome  ai^hentic^  pri* 
Fate  memoirs  s^oi^d  herea^fter  disclose  the  shar^i 
which  each  person  bad  in  the  undertaking.  Histoiy 
does  iK>t  record  viany  sovereigns,  whose  character 
was  more  estimable  than  that  of  Xjreorge  the  thirds 
He  possessed  firmpess,  ^tegr^ty  and  gqod  sense  ap^ 
his  reign,  one  of  the  4K^o^t  remarkable  for  its  length 
to  be  found  in  the  a^;^ials  of  the  world,  was  unques* 
tioqablj  the  era  of  more  momentous  events,  th^' 
ever  before  occurred  m  the  life  of  a  single  inonar^L 
The  school  in  which  be  was  educated,  was  not  veiy 
favourable  to  sincerity,  nor  very  friendly  to  consti- 
tutional maiums  of  gov^ermnent  The  influence  of 
his  paother's  court  and  disposition,  though  they  for- 
tunately left  him  a  virtuous  .man  in  his  private /char 
raoter,  yet  gave  him  an  ipclination  towards  some 

JOMviD^pofaeiiiAg  fhe  cBtire  CQnfidcLiire.of  .tbekini;,  in^b^lng  cntrufted  witb> 
knawjAdge  of  all  his  views,  and  being  generally  supposed  to  be  the  bead,  of 
that  double  cabinet,  wbich  wbetbei.iiiuiguiacj  or  AOt,  waa  ut  ofta|i  d^ii0Uiw#A 
byfitorbfliDj.BuKke»  jud  others. 
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arbitraiy  ideas,  and  nourished  an  impatient  pride, 
against  parliamentary  controuL* 

The  bias  during  almost  half  of  his  reign*,  kept 
alive  a  feeling  of  reserve  with  the  acknowledged 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  checked  a  thorough 
and  frank  cordiality  towards  his  parliament.  Though 
he  was  "  bom  a  Britorf'  and  was  far  more  naturaKz- 
ed  than  his  predecessor  and  grandfather,  who  re- 
tained a  good  deal  of  the  accent,  idiom,  and  attach- 
ments of  their  German  origin;  yet  his  electorate  was 
a  possession  very  near  his  heart,  and  the  pride  of  the 
absolute,  German  Prince,  cherished  his  paternal  do- 
main of  Hanover,  the  mea  paupera  regna^  as  a  coun- 
try where  there  was  no  interference  with  his 
wishes  from  the  intractable  or  factious  Lords  and 
Commons  who  represented  the  wealth  of  Britain. 
His  family,  though  they  were  transferred  from  a 
principality  of  moderate  resources,  to  (Mie  of  the 
most  considerable  thrones  in  the  world,  still  felt  for 
the  former  all  the  attachment  arising  from  an  exclu- 
sive possession,  and  less  satisfaction  with  the  latter, 
where  constitutional  usages  prevailed  to  divide  their 

*  ^I  have  no  hesitation  or  scruple  to  say,  that  the  comroencennent  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  third,  was  the  commencement  of  another  Stuart^s  reign : 
and  if  it  had  not  been  checked  by  James  Otis  and  others,  first,  and  by  the 
great  Chatham  and  others  afterwards,  it  would  have  been  as  arbitrary,  as 
any  of  the  four,  I  will  not  say  it  would  have  extinguished  civil  and  religious 
liberty  upon  earth ;  but  it  would  have  gone  great  lengths  towards  it,  and 
would  have  cost  mankind  even  more  than  the  French  revolution  to  preserve 
it.  The  roost  sublime,  profound  and  prophetic  expression  of  Chatham's  orato- 
ry, that  he  ever  uttered  was,  '  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted  ;  two  mil- 
lions of  people  ffcduced  to  ssmtudei  would  be  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves 
of  the  rest.'"  Prerident  ^dam»' Lcttm. 
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muthority*  His  predecessors  accustomed  themselves 
with  some  difficulty,  to  the  very  dilferent  tenure  of 
their  power  between  their  German  and  insular  do- 
minions, and  after  debarking,  they  seem  never  to 
*♦  have  burnt  their  ships*"  Though  this  feeling  was 
diminished  in  the  breast  of  George  the  third,  yet  it 
was  not  destroyed,  and  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his 
reign,  when  counteracted  by  factions  in  parliament,^ 
the  idea  of  the  royal  yacht  that  might  transport 
him  to  his  continental  refuge,  readily  presented  it* 
self.  The  pride  and  the  personal  feeling,  attached 
to  this  family  possession,  prevented  him  from 
identifying  himself  with  the  British  nation,  and  held 
in  reserve  an  alternative,  that  did  not  make  it 
necessary  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  friends  in  that 
country. 

This  sovereign  was  not  at  all  a  projector,  and  was 
ever  distinguished  for  his  aversion  to  all  innovation 
There  is  little  or  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  plan 


*  The  ldiig«8  dislike  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  hb  indignation  against  tlie  usurpa* 
tion  meditated  by  bis  famous  India  Bill,  were  well  known.  At  that  time  he 
•penly  avowed  his  resolve  to  leave  the  country,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
domination  of  a  faction.  The  following  note  written  to  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his 
memorable  struggle  against  Mr.  Fpx,  in  1784  exhibits  his  deep  feeling  on  this 
subject. — '<  I  trust  the  House  of  Lords  will  this  day  feel,  that  the  hour  is 
come,  for  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  established  that  respectable 
corps  in  the  state,  to  prevent  either  the  Crown  or  the  Commons  from  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  each  other.  Indeed,  should  not  the  Lords  stand 
boldly  forth,  this  constitution  must  soon  be  changed ;  for  if  the  two  only  re- 
maining privileges  of  the  Crown  are  infringed,  that  of  negativing  bills,  which 
have  pasted  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  that  of  naming  the  ministers  to  be 
employed,  I  cannot  but  feel,  as  far  as  regards  my  own  person,  that  I  can  be  no 
longer  of  utility  to  this  country,  nor  can  with  honour  continue  in  this  island^* 

Dr.  TQmUnc'i  Life  ofPiU^  Vol.  L  p.  ?01, 
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of  an  Americafl  revi^tiue  originate  with  hiirt ;  but 
he  wad  mduced  to  sanction  it  {torn  the  peirsuasioa 
of  his  ministterd.  It  i^  moi^  probable  that  it  was 
devised  by  thode  secret  ^dvisers^  who  formed  a  kind 
of  domestic  council,  and  determined  on  many  mea- 
sures without  consulting  the  public  ministers.  Their 
motive  was  to  obtaiki  it  command  of  resources,  whosd 
appropriation  the  parliament  would  not  scrutiniM 
very  closely,  as  they  were  ftot  to  be  levied  on  theif 
constituents.  They  and  their  frioiidB  would  hat« 
had  'a  wide  field  of  patronage  from  colonial  taxa>- 
tion ;  and  the  sovereign  himself  was  persuaded,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  that  he  might  in  this  manner 
command  an  ample  revenue,  that  would  make  him 
independent  of  his  parliament:  a  boon  too  grateful 
to  be  resisted  by  a  youthful  monarch,  whose  mind 
had  been  strongly  imbued  with  arbitraiy  prkioiples 
of  reignii^. 

The  followii^  authentic  anecdote  on  the  origin  of 
American  taxation,  may  be  gratifyii^  to  persons 
who  are  fond  of  tracing  the  current  of  events  up  -to 
their  primitive  sources,  and  who  know  how  often 
changes  in  human  affairs  are  first  put  in  motion  by 
very  trifling  causes.  When  President  Adams  wa® 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St,  James,  be  often  saw 
his  countryman,  Benjamm  Went,  the  late  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  West  always  retained 
tt  strong  and  unyielding  affection  for  his  native  land, 
which,  to  borro\^  a  term  of  his  own  art^  was  in  fine 
keeping  with  his  elevated  genius.  The  patronage 
pf  the  king  was  nobly  bestowed  upon  him,  and  it 
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fortos  a  fine  trait  hi  the  character  of  both,  that 
when  a  laaliciotis  covrtier  endeavoured  to  embarrass 
hitti)  by  asking  his  opinioo  on  the  news  of  some  die* 
aBtroM  event  to  America,  in  the  presence  of  the 
icings  he  replied,  that  fae  never  coohl  rejoice  in  any 
misfortune  to  his  native  country ;  for  which  answer 
the  king  knoiediately  gave  him  his  protectii^  ap» 
probation.  Mr.  Weert  ene  day  asked  Mr.  Adams,  if 
he  dioold  like  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  and  see  the 
cause  of  the  Americaa  pevolution.  The  minister 
having  knowvi  «ometlmig  of  this  matter,  smiled  at 
the  proposal,  hat  tdd  him  that  he  ethould  be  glad  to 
iM  the  cause  of  that  Revdatioa,  and  lo  take  a 
walk  with  his  friend  West,  any  where.  The  next 
m^rnmg  he  called  aooording  to  agreeiment,  and  took 
Mr.  Adams  into  Hyde  Park  to  a  spot  near  the  Sei^ 
fiientine  River,  where  he  gave  him  the  following 
namitive.  The  fiiog  came  to  the  throne  a  young 
mati  surrounded  by  flactenng  courtiers ;  one  of 
whose  fpequ00t  topics  it  was,  to  declaim  against  the 
tteannMs  ctf  his  palaoe,  which  was  wholly  unworthy 
%  monarch  of  such  a  coontry  es  England.  They  said 
that  there  was  not  ti  sovereign  in  Europe  who  was 
lodged  «o  poorly,  that  his  sorry,  dii^,  old,  brick  pa- 
lace Iff  St.  James,  looked  like  a  stable,  and  that  he 
ought  to  build  a  palace  suited  to  his  kingdom.  The 
itii^  was 'fond  df  architecture,*  and  would  therefore 
~  -■  ■  —  -  - — —  --1 —  -----     I  ^         _ 

^  It  it  pf^flMpt,  fortunMe  that  he  had  luiBcMiit  lelf  cantroul  to  ntht  this 
inclination ;  ior  if  bis  taste  may  be  judged  from  the  anomalous,  unfinisbej 
edUice  at'Kew,  the  whole  merit  of  which,  the  architect  resolutely  attributed 
to  the  king's  own  desii^s,  he  would  not  bare  added  any  ornamtnt  to  the 
cmutry  by  hit  new  palace. 


r 
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more  readily  listen  to  suggestions,  which  were  in  fact 
all  true.     This  spot  that  you  see  here,  was  selected 
for  the  site,  between  this  and  this  point,  which  were 
marked  out.     The  king  applied  to  his  ministers  on 
the  subject ;  they  inquired  what  sum  would  be  want- 
ed by  his  majesty,  who  said,  that   he   would  begin 
with  a  million ;  they  stated  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  but  that  his  majes- 
ty's wishes  should  be  taken  into  full  consideration. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  king  was  informed,  that 
the  wants  of  the  treasury  were  too  urgent  to  ad- 
mit of  a  supply  from  their   present  means,  but  that 
a  revenue  might  be  raised  in  America  to  supply  all 
the   king's   wishes.     This  suggestion    was   followed 
up,  and  the  king  was  in  this  way  first  led  to  consider, 
and  then  to  consent,  to  the  scheme  for  taxing  the 
colonies.    Mr.  West  always  acquitted  the  king    of 
all  blame  in  the  measures  connected  with  the  Ame- 
rican war;  but  asserted,  that  he  was  from  first  to 
last  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  of  the   situation  of  the  colonies,  and  con- 
stantly deceived  by  the  misrepresentations  of  those 
about  him.     Though  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that 
the  king  was  led  unwarily  into  the  dispute  with  the 
colonies,  and   that  the  design  of  taxing  them  was 
planned  by  others,   yet  he  interested   himself  in  it 
very  deeply,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  struggle  as 
a  personal  concern  of  his  own.     His  character  was 
naturally  firm,  in  this  case  it  became  obstinate ;  and 
he  yielded  with  the  utmost  reluctance  his  hold  over 
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the  colonies.*  The  loss  of  this  power  however  was 
sooo  found  to  be  a  mutual  advantage  to  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  perhaps  served  to  cure  him  ctf  any  wish 
to  imitate  the  arbitrary  views  of  the  Stuarts.,  The 
latter  half  of  his  reign,  or,  from  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Pitt  as  minister,  he  became  more  truly  and 
cbntentedly,  a  constitutional  sovereign.  The  talents 
of  that  eminent  statesman,  the  creation  of  new 
peers,  the  vast  increase  of  patronage,  and  after- 
wards the  droits  of  Admiralty,  gave  the  king  such 
abundant  and  substantial  resources  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  personal  views,  that  the  subsequent 
policy  of  his  reign  became  much  more  safe  both  for 
himself  and  the  nation. 

It  might  be  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  to  con- 
sider what  would  have  been  the  consequences,  if 
the  king,  instead  of  taking  the  plan  of  his  public  or 
his  secret  cabinet,  of  raising  bis  wished  for  revenue 
in  America,  through  the  agency  of  the  Elnglish  par- 
liament ;  had  asked  for  it,  by  direct  application  to 
the  several  colonial  assemblies.  There  was  indeed 
no  anxiety  in  the  colonists  to  pay  taxes  to  any  one ; 

*  This  personal  feeling  was  natural  to  the  pride  of  the  sovereign,  who 
made  it  more  his  own  affair,  than  the  king  in  a  free  government  would  do  a 
common  concern  of  the  State.  How  a  despotic  monarch  would  have  felty 
may  be  seen  in  the  Prince  de  Ligne's  account  of  the  familiar  conversation 
of  the  Emi^ess  of  Russia,  and  the  EmperOr  of  Germany :  *'  Plutot  que  de 
signer  la  separation  de  treize  Provinces,  comme  mon  fr^re  George,  dit 
Catherine  H.  avec  douceur,  je  me  serois  tir^  un  coup  de  pistolet."  The  king 
of  England,  however,  on  this  point  acted  with  true  dignity,  when  Mr.  Adams, 
thtt  first  American  ambassador  was  presented  to  him,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  was 
the  last  man  in  my  kingdom  to  cons -nt  to  your  independence,  and  I  shall 
be  the  last  to  do  any  thing  to  infringe  it." 
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but  their  whole  opposition  was  founded  on  the  at# 
tempt  to  assess  them  bj  a  parltament,  in  which  they 
had  no  representatives.  It  was  this  dai^erous  pre* 
tension  that  roused  all  their  opposition ;  a  pretension 
which  had  no  equitable  foundation  whatever.  As  a 
matter  of  justice,  the  sovereign  might  as  weU  hav« 
laid  a  tax  on  the  peo|^  of  Ec^iaiid  by  the  instn^ 
mentality  of  one  of  his  coiooiai  assemUiea,  as  by  the 
^giving  and  granting^  of  the  E^lisfa  parlianen^ 
iiave  imposed  a  tax  on  the  colonists :  there  was  ne 
representation  in  either  caae.  The  king  was  popiv 
lar  in  America;  if  he  bad  bnougfat  himself  move 
dosely  into  connexion  with  thi  Yarions  coloniai  iS^ 
semblies ;  and  considered  them  as  part  of  1ms  ^omii^ 
ions,  over  which  the  English  padtamenthad  mo  fman- 
cial  controol,  the  reception  of  his  requesits  would 
"have  h2en  Tery  diflerent ;  the  blandiabmentB  of  rey- 
alty  in  this  more  flattering  and  intimate,  ^personal  i^ 
tercourse  mnght  at  least  for  «  time,  h»ve  aUuped  hit 
tolcvital  'scffa^cts  into  liberall  contributions.*  Had 
Geot^  the  thh'd  tak-en  Dr.  'Franklin  for  his  adviser 
end  minister  in  American  affairs,  the  separation  of 

*  The  reader  will  find  Hi  many  passages  tf  (heTeiy  remarkttble'eaiMmnatioii 
iftf  Dr.  FrankKn  before  the  House  of  Commons,  some  striking  Hints  OD'this  to- 
^c ;  'Which  might  lie  -ftirther  ^ocidated  'by  many  opinieiM  in  his  'wotks.  It 
"would  extend  this  note  to  an  hicon venient  iengUr  to  -  take  4l\  the  -^vestiom 
«nd  answers  that  hear  upon  this  subject ;  the  foHowing  must  softee  lof  ive 
rnn  idea  of  the  i^ole. 

"**  Q.  Suppose  the  Kfng  BhoaM  reqoiretfae'Cdkmies-tofrafit^-Mvefmey  «■! 
the  parliament  ehouldbe  against  their  doing  it,  do  they  think  they  can  grant 
m  rerenue  to  the  "King,  without  the  consent  of  thepattiament  of  Great'  Bri- 
tain." 

«./f.  That  u  a  deep  question.— As  to  my  own  opinion,  I  should  «hiidi«iy- 
lelf  at  Uberty  to  do  it,  and  should  do  it,  if  I  liked  tha  eccaaioB.*' 
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Uie  empire  would  ha^e  b^n  poBtponed  for  some 
jears :     It  was  the  beoevolent  dispensation  of  Pro- 
ridence  for  the  welfare  of  Hiankind,  that  he  did  not 
pursue  this  course,  for  which  no  man  would  subse- 
quently have  been  more  devoutly  thankful,  than  Dr. 
Franklin  himself.     There  was  a  sort  of  fatality  in 
the  prejudice   that  the  king  had  imbibed  against 
Franklin  j  he  had,  it  is  true,  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
abtlities,  but   the  greatest  fear  of  them;  and  he 
never  would  listen  to  any  thir^  that  came  ftt)m  him. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  no  individual  in  his  em- 
pire more  desirous  of  maintaining  it  entire,  more 
capaUe  of  suggesting  the  measures  .to  effect  this 
object,  and  more  opposed  to  taking  up  arms,  except 
i^inst  absolute,  irremediable  oppression.     But  taxa- 
tion was  resolved  upon ;  the  king  placed  his  honour, 
his  interest,  and  his  pleasure  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  system;   and  the  nation  at  large,  in  all  the  in- 
toxication of  power,  sought  the  gratification  of  a 
mercenary  arrc^ance,  in  the  taxation  of  **  our  colo- 
nies.*^   Chatham  and  Burke   in  vain  opposed  the 
king  and  his  parliament  in  their  unjust  career;  but 
not  in  vain  for  their  own  glory,  since  to  this  opposi- 
tion their  country  and  the   world  are  indebted  for 
the  most  illustrious  models  of  eloquence  and  wisdom, 
that  legislative  annals  have  produced. 

The  share  which  the  Crown  officers  in  the  colo- 
nies had  in  producing  this  system  of  revenue,  was 
altogether  secondary ;  though  the  public  at  the  time 
attributed  a  good  deal  of  it  to  their  agency.     They 
28 
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even  made  some  representations  against  it  at  firsfy 
but  io  a  very  feeble  manner;  and  soon  took  cat*e  to 
shew  by  their  alacrity  to  carry  every  measure  into 
effect,  that  they  were  merely  subaltern  and  servile 
agents,  who  thought  only  of  their  own  fortune,  and 
were  ready  to  enforce  any  measures  rather  than  re- 
sign their  places.  The  blame  to  be  imputed  to 
them,  was  their  want  of  nutnly  and  honest  conduct^ 
in  lending  themselves  to  the  execution  of  an  odious 
system,  and  placing  their  duty  altogether  in  forward- 
ing the  views  of  the  ministry,  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Though  they  had  no  part 
in  devising  the  plan,  yet  they  had  a  very  essedtisd 
one  in  promoting  it,  and  preventing  its  abandonment* 
They  constantly  misrepresented  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  make  their  own  fortunes,  first 
deceived  themselves,  and  then  the  ministry.  They 
represented  the  opposition  to  be  altogether  instigat- 
ed by  a  few  factious  demagogues.  When  the  re- 
sistance, which  was  universal,  became  more  open, 
and  they  saw  beyond  the  possibility  of  delusion  that 
the  colonists  never  would  submit  to  oppression ;  they 
then  resorted  for  shelter  to  the  power  of  Britain; 
they  persuaded  themselves,  and  sought  to  persuade 
others,  that  this  power  was  irresistible.  To  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  cause,  they  induced  tho 
ministry  at  last  to  send  a  military  force  to  their  sup- 
port ;  vainly  supposing  that  a  free  people  would  be 
subdued  by  the  appearance  of  a  standing  army ;  the 
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only  effect  of  which  w  as,  to  hasten  the  crisis,  and 
bring  the  question  to  a  trial  by  arms.* 


CfijiDtrr  XW. 


The  Stamp  Act-^Congress  proposed-^RioU  in  Boston — Liberty 

Tree. 

The  remonstrances  against  the  acts  of  trade,  pre- 
sented in  1764,  were  unavailing.  Though  they  had 
been  prepared  after  a  concert  between  parties  in 
the  legislature,  in  a  style,  which  the  influence  of  the 
administration  had  made  quite  as  submissive  as  the 
humblest  petition  could  have  used,  yet  they  were 
not  listened  to.  That  no  circumstance  of  conciliation 
might  be  wanting,  and  that  they  might  reach  the 
ministry  in  the  manner  least  offensive  to  them,  they 
were  transmitted  by  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor,  who  supported  them  with  their  favoura- 
ble   opinion.      Notwithstanding    these    precautions, 

*  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Franklin^s  examination  before  the  House 
•f  Commons  will  prove  how  plainly  the  result  of  their  measures  was  predicted. 

'*  Q.  Can  any  thing  less  than  a  military  force  carry  the  stamp  Act  into 
execution  ? 

''  A,  I  do  not  see  how  a  military  force  can  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 

«Q.  Why  may  it  uot? 

^*  w9.  Suppose  a  military  force  sent  into  America ;  they  will  find  nobody  in 
arms;  what  are  they  then  to  do  f  They  cannot  force  a  man  to  take  stamps 
who  chuses  to  do  without  them.  They  will  not  find  a  rebellion ;  they  may 
indeed  make  one." 
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thej  were  disregarded  by  the  mhmters,  who  pro- 
ceeded with  alacritj^  w  if  they  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  moderation  and  subdued  tone  of  these  repre- 
sentations, to  take  more  decisive  measures  for  re- 
alizing thqir  plan  of  an  American  revenue.  Early 
in  February  1765,^  the  stamp  act  was  passed  with 
an  infatuated  unanimity ;  an  act,  destined  to  obtain 
very  great  celebrity.  No  legklative  decree  ever 
occasioned  a  more  remarkable  and  universal  excite- 
ment. Its  name  was  so  strongly  associated  in  men'a 
minds  with  oppression,  injustice  and  danger,  that  the 
very  words  became  hateful,  and  a  lasting  odium  in 
this  country  was  attached  to  a  tax,  which  on  some 
(Occasions  might  be  a  useful  measure  of  financcf 

When  the  information  of  the  passage  of  this  act, 
which  was  not  to  go  into  operation  till  the  following 
November,  reached  the  colonies,  the  assembly  of 
Virginia  was  the  only  one  in  session.  They  acted 
with  the  energy  and  promptness  suited  to  the  occa- 

*  At  the  begSnniBg  o  tlii»  year  Mr.  Otis  received  frem  Mr.  Hollii  a  cvpf  at 
the  beautiful  4lt>  edition  of  Lockers  Letters  oo  ToleratioD,  which  be  hadpii1>^ 
Ushed.    On  a  blank  page,  the  donor  wrote  the  following  inscription : 
<<To  aq  Aseerter  ofLtberfy,  crvil  and  rengioos^ 
Janes  die,  Esq. 
of  Boston,  in  New  England^ 
An  Englishman, 
Citizen  of  the  woj  Id  : 
fepratv  quod  rocant  Runing  Med,  inter  Windlesor  et  Stanef ;  1  ^an.  1765." 
f  An  instance  of  this  prejudice  was  shewn  in  the  case  of  a  moderate  stamp 
duty,  that  was  laid  during  the  first  admipistiation  o   the  federal  govermnent. 
The  factious  scribblers  of  that  day,  to  excite  oppositiun,  appealed  to  the 
atfcient  hatred  against  the  *'  stamp  act**  with  some  fuccesS|  though  the  nanif 
was  the  only  circumstance  of  reiembUaca, 
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aioo.  The  memorable  resolves  introduced  by  Pat- 
rick Henrj^  assumed  at  once  the  lofty  and  open 
ground  against  taxation  by  any  legislature,  in  whicli 
tbej  were  not  represented.  The  Governor  imme* 
diatelj  dissolved  them^  but  tbeir  resolves  weitf 
abroad^  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  public  voice 
throughout  the  colonies,  harmonized  with  the  tone 
which  tbey  had  taken. 

When  the  account  revcbed  Boston  in  April,  that 
the  stamp  act  would  be  passed,  there  was  a  tempo* 
rarf  suspension  of  public  opinion^  that  led  the  ad^^^ 
ministration  mto  the  most  mistaken  confidence; 
which,  of  itself^  k  soAcieiit  to  prove,  that  they  werd 
leally  ^pnorant  of  the  slate  of  pubtie  sentiment,  and 
of  the  character  of  the  people  they  govern€d# 
Hutcfaineon,  with  eager  subservienc}',  ^rote,i  ^  that 
they  were  waiting,  not  to  know  whether  ihey  must 
iiibmil  to  a  stamp  doty,  but  ^ben  it  was  to  fake 
place,  and  imder  what  regulations;  and  what  further 
provision  was  to  be  made,  if  the  duty  ^ould  faH 
riiort  of  raising  the  sum»  tha>t  the  colonies  were  to 
paj.^^  This  ominous  silence,  which  wad  so  strangely 
interpreted  into  passive  sobmission,  was  merely  \\ie 
result  of  feelings  that  were  too  deep  for  su[  erficial 
emotfoB.  The  pnUic  seemed,  for  a  short  pericd, 
tbsorbesd  in  profound  meditation,  as  to  the  mcde  of 
averting  the  menaced  erifs,  and  were  preparing 
their  minds,  not  to  safier,  but  to  repet  them« 

m^k^mm^^im^h^m i n ■         ■  ■     .n    ■■>< «  ■■  r 
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The  Legislature  did  not  meet  till  the  last  day  of 
May,  when  the  Governor  addressed  them  in  a  speech 
that  was  principally  occupied  with  suggestions  re- 
lating to  potash,  lumber  and  hemp:  towards  the 
close  of  it,  he  informs  them,  that  ^  the  general  set- 
tlement of  the  American  provinces,  which  has  been 
long  ago  proposed,  and  now  probably  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  its  utmost  completion,  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce some  regulations,  which  from  their  novelty  only^ 
will  appear  disagreeable^ — He  concludes  with  this 
exquisite  consolation  for  these  ^  disagreeable  novel- 
ties.'' ^  It  is  our  happiness,  that  our  supreme  legisla- 
ture, the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  sanctu- 
ary of  liberty  and  justice,  and  that  the  Prince  who 
presides  over  it,  realizes  the  idea  of  a  patriot  King. 
Surely,  then,  we  should  submit  our  opinions  to  the 
determinations  of  so  august  a  body:  and  acquiesce  in 
a  perfect  confidence,  that  the  rights  of  the  members 
of  the  British  empire  will  ever  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  conservators  of  the  liberty  of  the  whole.'* 
Doctrines  like  these,  in  due  time,  made  Bernard  a 
Baronet,  and  the  colonies  independent  Though 
Otis  was  on  the  committee  to  which  was  referred 
that  part  of  the  speech  relating  to  the  state  of  the 
province,  no  answer  appears  on  the  journals;*  it  is 
probable  they  thought  that  the  measures  proposed 
by  them  might  be  a  sufficient  answer. 

Otis  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by. the 
house,  consisting  of  members  of  different  parties,  to 

*  Massachusetts  State  Papers,  p.  34. 
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consider  \?hat  steps  should  be  taken,  ^  under  the 
many  difficulties  to  which  the  colonies  are,  and  must 
be,  reduced,  by  the  operation  of  some  late  acts  of 
parliament;^  who  reported  the  expediency  of  having 
a  general  meeting  of  "  committees''  from  the  several 
assemblies  of  the  colonies,  to  be  held  at  New  York, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  following.  The 
Speaker,  Otis,  and  Mr.  Lee,  were  then  appointed  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  speakers  of  the  colonial  le- 
gislatures. This  was  forthwith  reported,  and  was 
signed  by  Mr.  White,  the  speaker,  under  date  of 
June  8th,  1765,  and  stated,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  measure 
of  a  general  meeting  of  committees,  "  to  consult  to- 
gether, and  to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  duti- 
ful and  humble  representation  of  their  condition,  to 
his  Majesty  and  the  prarliament,  to  implore  relief 

This  step,  it  appears  by  the  letter,  was  taken 
unanimously.  The  Governor  and  his  friends,  in 
fact,  dared  not  make  any  opposition.  It  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  previous  petitions  which 
they  had  forwarded  the  preceding  year :  and  they 
also  began  ta  perceive,  that  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It  was  their  object 
therefore,  to  get  such  a  committee  appointed  as 
would  enter  into  their  views ;  and  in  that  case,  this 
Congress  might  be  the  means  of  occupying  public 
attention,  and  diverting  the  people  from  more  dan- 
gerous proceedings.  They  succeeded  in  part,  in  ob- 
taining such  a  committee,  and  though  Otis  was  upon 
it,  they  opposed  him  with  Brigadier  Ruggles,  wh# 
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frith  Mr«  Partridge,  aleo  od  the  goyemment   side^ 
made  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts. 

This  was  the  second  attempt*  at  a  general  repre- 
feotation  of  the  country,  and  is  interesting  in  the 
preliminary  history  of  their  confedei*ation,  as  must 
be  every  step  towards  a  union  of  colonies,  originally 
00  distinct,  and  afterwards  so  closely  united.  The 
first  was  the  Congress  convened  at  Albany,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Governor  Shirley,  in  1754,  and  which 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  govem- 


*  Tkere  srat  indeed  a  partial  confederatioB  formed  in  1643,  undyr  the 
Qame  of  "  the  United  Coloniei  of  New  England.'*  Chalmeis,  alWr  describinc 
this  league,  observes :  '<  Such  then,  were  the  terms  of  the  first  confederacy  to  be 
met  with  in  colonial  story.  The  most  inattentive  must  perceive  the  exact  re- 
aemblance  it  bears  to  a  similar  junction  of  the  colonies,  more  recent,  extensive 
and  powerful."  (He  alludes  to  the  Congress  of  1774.)  <<  Both  originated 
from  Massachusetts,  always  fruitful  in  projects  of  independence.  And  wise 
men  at  the  era  of  both,  remarked,  that  those  memorable  associations  esta* 
blished  a  complete  system  of  absolute  sovereignty  :  because  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  erected,  necessarily  led  to  what  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  prin- 
cipal agepts  at  either  period,  to  avow.*'    p.  177.  * 

Chalmers,  in  hif  animosity  to  Massachusetts,  brings  many  charges  against 
her  as  a  colony,  and  is  disposed  to  mnke  her  independence  coeval  with  her  exis- 
tence. '*  Maasaehusetts**  (be  says)  **  in  conformity  to  its  accustomed  princi- 
ples, acted,  during  the  civil  wars,  almost  altogether  as  an  independent  state. 
It  formed  leagues,  not  only  with  the  neighbouring  colonies,  but  with  foreign  na- 
tions, without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  government  of  England It 

permitted  no  appeals  :  it  refused  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.  It  assumed  the  government  of  New  Hampshire 
tnd  Maine';  It  coined  money :  Thus  evincing  to  all,  what  had  been 
forseen  by  the  wise  ;  that  a  people  of  such  principles  religious  and  |y>littcal 
settling  at  so  great  a  distance  from  control,  would  necessarily  form  an  inde^ 
pendent  etate."  In  ftirther  describing  the  transartions  ni  this  period,  he  says, 
<<  That  colony  not  only  thus  gave  the  law  to  its  confederati>P,  but  had  the 
dexterity  to  foil  the  Long  Parliament,  so  celebrated  for  its  talents  and  pow- 
er."" He  concludes  as  a  kind  of  climax,  "  Not  on'y  did  Massachusetts  proud- 
ly dictate  to  its  confederates,  and  artfully  foil  the  parliament,  but  it  outfawn* 
ed  and  out-witted  CiomwelL" 
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ment  The  design  of  a  permanent  union  then  fail- 
ed, though  several  plans  were  proposed.  The 
ficheme  drawn  up  bj  Dr.  Franklin,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  works,-  is  a  very  curious  document,  and 
discovers  great  ability  in  the  first  attempt  to  draw 
order  out  of  chaos.  It  was  rejected  however  by  the 
king,  because  it  took  too  much  from  the  prerogative; 
and  by  the  colonies,  because  it  abridged  their  privi- 
leges ;  whence  Dr.  Franklin  concludes,  not  unreasona- 
bly, that  it  probably  preserved  the  true  medium, 
and  was  founded  in  justice.* 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act,  wag 
effectively  settled  before  the  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
as  it  has  been  called,  assembled.  Its  meeting  wasi 
to  be  so  near  the  time  when  the  act  was  to  go  into 
operation,  that  the  people  probably  thought  it  could 
not  convene  in  time  to  prepare  a  remedy ;  and  some 
of  the  assemblies  having  been  dissolved  by  the  go- 
vernors GiMild  not  send  delegates.  The  inhabitants 
therefore  throughout  the  colonies,  with  an  energy 
and  unam'mity  that  were  irresistible,  took  the  affair 
into  their  own  hands.  Essays,  sermons,  and  discour- 
ses of  all  kinds,  meetings,  committees,  associations, 


*  Dr.  Franklin's  own  remarks  on  this  project,  are  too  interesting  to  be  omit- 
ted— *<  Its  fate  was  singular,  the  assemblies  did  not  accept  it,  as  tbey  thought 
there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it ;  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to  have 
too  much  of  the  democratic.  The  different  and  contrary  reasons  of  dislike  to 
my  plan,  makes  me  suspect  that  it  was  the  true  medium ;  and  I  am  still  of 
opinion  it  would  have  been  happy  for  both  sides,  if  it  had  been  adopted — 
Those  who  govern,  having  much  business  on  their  hands,  do  not  generally  like 
to  take  the  trouble  of  considering  and  carrying  into  execution  new  projects. 
The  t>est  public  measures  are  therefore  seldom  adopted  from  previous  wisdom, 
but  forced  by  the  occasion.**    Franklih't  Workty  V.  1.  p.  301-205. 

29 
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called  the  public  to  resistance.  The  people  were 
taught,  and  most  fortunately  they  perfectly  under- 
stood the  lesson,  that  the  execution  of  this  act  would 
determine  the  question  of  freedom  or  slavery.  Ev- 
ery where  the  most  aecided  opposition  was  raised^ 
and  before  the  stamps  themselves  could  reach  the 
country,  it  was  firmly  resolved  that  they  should  not 
be  used,  and  the  officers,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
distribute  them,  had  all  declined  an  employment, 
that  was  stigmatized  with  general  abhorrence. 

The  effervescence  was  so  great  in  Boston,"*^  that 
some  disorders  took  place,  which  formed  an  exception 
to  the  general  character  of  the  town.  During  a  peri^ 
od  of  several  years,  the  people  at  times,  in  relation 
to  political  affairs,  may  be  said  to  have  returned  to 
the  first  form  of  government  ip  the  colony,  which 

*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^^  7%e  conduct  of  ^  late  adtninUtratiot^  exam" 
inedy  vfith  an  appendix  containing  original  and  authentic  documents ;  London^ 
1767  ;^  and  reprinted  in  Boston,  there  are  Tarioug  extracts  of  letters  address* 
ed  to  difierent  public  ofl^ces.  Otis  is  inentioned  two  or  three  times  in  thii; 
yfOt}L }  and  an  opinion  of  his  reported  on  hearsay,  is  giren  in  the  extract  of  a 
letter  written  probably  by  Govemoi  Bernard.  The  letter  was  dated  October 
19th,  1765,  and  the  following  is  the  extract.  <<  By  ^is  you  may  guess  (writes 
a  person  of  unshaken  loyalty  to  England)  what  a  state  thi»  government  is  in, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  mend,  till  the  powei^and  authority  of  Great  Britain 
come  to  our  relief.  For  this  I  can  quote  a  great  politician  of  this  town,  who 
is  now  at  If  ew  York.  This  gentleman  (it  is  Mr.  Otis  of  \trhom  he  speaks)  has, 
I  believe,  contributed  more  than  any  one  man  whatever,  to  bting  us  inta 
the  state  of  outlawry  and  confusion  we  are  now  in,  and  fiow  begins  to  bo 
frightened  at  it :  before  he  left  this  town  for  New  York,  (le  said  to  a  gentle- 
nuin,  if  the  government  at  home  dqnH  very  soon  send  forces  to  keep  the  pro* 
vince,  they  will  be  cutting  one  another's  throats  from  one  end  to  ^e  other  of 
it.*'  No  man  was  quoted  and  misquoted  more  than  Otis,  he  might  have  ex* 
pressed  himself  in  his  usual  strong  manner,  re&pecting  the  agitation  of  public 
feeling ;  the  writer  has  attributed  the  remark  to  him,  to  justify  sending  a  mili- 
tary force  into  the  piovince. 
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Was  a  simple  democracy,  and  resumed  their  interfer- 
ence in  a  direct  management  of  public  concerns; 
yet  this  deviation  was  accompanied  with  very  little 
turbulence,  seldom  with  any  destruction  of  property 
and  never  anv  of  life.  The  conduct  of  these  mobs, 
for  such  in  truth  they  were,  was  remarkable  for  in- 
telligence and  moderation. 

At  this  period  there  arose  a  practice  which  was 
occasionally  repeated,  of  signifying  public  sentiment 
ki  a  very  effectual  way,  though  without  any  respon- 
sible or  even  ostensible  agent,  unless  an  inanimate 
one,  the  Ldberty  Tree^  can  be  so  considered.  This 
tree  was  one  of  those  majestic  elms,  of  the  American 
species,  that  form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  in 
the  landscape  of  this  country.  It  stood  in  front  of 
a  house,  opposite  the  Boylston  Market,  on  the  edge 
of  the  street,  which  its  spreading  branches  oversha- 
dowed.* On  the  14th  of  August,  1765,  an  efiigy  re- 
presenting Mr.  Oliver,  appointed  to  distribute  the 
stamps,  and  a  boot  (the  emblem  of  Lord  Bute)  with 

*  In  a  letter  of  Governor  Bernard  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  dated  Botton,  Junt 
16,  1768,  a  copy  of  which  was  afterwards  communicated  to  the  le^^ature,  he 
gives  a  description  of  this  tree,  which  is  alluded  to,  in  the  Vindication  of  the 
Town,  entitled  An  Appeal  to  the  Worldj  as  follows :  "  Your  lordship  must 
know  that  Liberty  tree  is  a  large  old  Elm  in  the  High  Street,  upon  which  tba 
effigies  were  hung  iu  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  from  whence  the  mobs  at 
that  time  made  their  parades.  It  has  since  been  adoined  with  an  inscription, 
and  has  obtained  the  name  of  Liberty  Tree,  as  the  ground  under  it  has  that 
of  Liberty  Hall.  In  August  last,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
troubles,  they  erected  a  flag  stafi^  which  went  through  the  tr^  and  a  good 
deal  above  the  top  of  the  tree.  Upon  this  they  hoist  a  flag,  as  a  signal  for  tht 
Sons  of  Liberty,  as  they  are  called  ;  I  gave  my  Lord  Shelburne  an  account  of 
this  erection  at  the  i\mt  it  was  made.  This  tree  has  often  put  ne  in  iniod  oC 
ilack  Cade's  Oak  of  Reformation." 
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the  devil  peepiog  out  of  it,  with  the  Stamp  Act  in 
his  hand,  and  various  other  satirical  emblems,  were 
suspended  from  its  branches.  Chief  Justice  Hutch- 
inson, directed  the  sheriff  to  remove  this  pageantry, 
but  his  depujties,  from  the  indications  of  popular 
feeling,  declined  the  task  ;  and  the  Council  of  the 
Province  thought  if  they  did  not  interfere,  that  the 
affair  would  subside  without  disturbance.  In  the 
evening  the  figures  were  taken  down,  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  and  through  the  Town 
House,  to  a  small  building  in  State-street,  which 
Mr.  Oliver  had  erected  for  a  stamp  office;  this  was 
entirely  demolished,  and  the  procession  then  moved 
to  Fort  Hill,  where  his  house  was  situated,  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  this  pageantry.  His  family  were  alarm- 
ed, but  some  of  his  friends  who  were  very  obnoxious 
to  popular  ill  will,  remained  with  a  shew  of  resis- 
tance. This  provoked  a»  attack,  in  whieh  the  wiik 
dows  were  broken,  and  some  injury  done  to  the 
house  and  furniture. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Oliver  announced  through  his 
friends  on  the  exchange,  that  he  had  declined  the 
office  of  stamp  distributor ;  but  it  being  intimated  to 
him,  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  quiet  of  the  ptlb- 
lic,  if  he  would  come  to  this  tree  and  resign  it,  open- 
ly, he  ap{)eared  there  accordingly,  and  declared  in 
the  presence  o^a  large  concourse  of  spectators  that 
he  would  not  accept  the  place.  It  was  thencefor- 
ward called  Liberty  Tree.  In  February  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  tree  was  carefully  pruned,  and 
the  following  inscription  placed  upon  it,     ^  This  tree 
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was  planted  in  the  year  1614,  and  pruned  by  ord^ 
of  the  sons  of  Liberty,  Feb-  14th,  1766/'*  On  future 
occasions  there  was  seldom  any  excitement  on  poli- 
tical subjects,  without  some  token  of  it  appearii^ 
on  this  tree :  all  popular  procesnons  paid  a  salute  to 
it.  Whenever  any  obnoxious  ofiices  were  to  be  re« 
signed,  or  agreements  for  patriotic  purposes  entered 
into,  the  parties  received  notice  clandestinaly,  that 
they  would  be  expected  at  the  Liberty  Tree,  at  a 
particular  time,  where  they  always  fouAd  pens  and 
paper  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  witnesses,  though 
the  genius  of  the  tree  was  invisible*  When  the 
British  army  took  possession  of  the  Town  in  1774^ 
it  fell  a  victim  to  their  vengeance,  or  to  that  of  the 
individuals,  to  whom  its  shade  had  been  dispgreea* 
ble.t 

The  most  striking  iastance  of  disorder  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month  of  August, 
while  the  public  exasperation  against  the  stamp  act 
was  at  its  height.  A  mob  assembled  in  State-street 
in  the  evening,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  houses  of 
Mr.  Story  and  Mr.  Hallowell,  two  of  the  officers 
connected  with  the  customs,  whose  conduct  had  ren- 
dered them  extremely   unpopular.     They  entered 

*  See  Boston  Gazette,  March  31, 1766. 

t  Ev«ry  thing  popular  was  contagious  at  that  period.  SimUar  trees  were 
Goniecratad  in  various  places.  In  Proridence,  «•  iohalMUkitf  cava  a  ^edto 
the  Town  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  containing  a  large  tree,  to  be  used  a&  a 
•*  Liberty  Tree"  forever.  In  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  this  em- 
blem was  adopted,  and  for  many  years,  at  the  entrance  of  every  public  build* 
inf  aUberty  tree  was  planted  i  the  short-lived  Lembardy  poplar,  whleh  how- 
ever survived  what  it  was  intended  to  be  an  emblem  o^  was  uMd  far  this  ol^aqty 
and  soon  appeared  in  a  shabby,  decayed  state. 
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these  houses,  breaking  the  windows,  destroying  thc^ 
furniture,  and  almost  demolishing  them.  At  the 
house  of  Mr*  Hallowell  they  penetrated  to  his  cel- 
lar, and  the  liquors  they  found  there  inflamed  them 
to  madness.  In  this  state  they  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Hutchinson,  which 
they  plundered  of  a  considerable  sum  in  money  and 
plate,  destroyed  all  the  furniture,  and  left  the  house 
in  the  morning  with  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  re-> 
maining.  One  part  of  the  devastation  was  irrepara- 
ble, they  scattered  a  vast  quantity  of  manuscripts  re- 
lating to  the  history  and  various  concerns  of  the  co- 
lony, which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  been  collectii^  with 
great  assiduity  for  many  years,  and  of  which  a  very 
few  were  recovered.  Compensation  was  afterwards 
made  to  the  sufferers  for  their  losses ;  and  the  public 
indignation  was  so  universal,  that  no  similar  outra^ 
was  ever  afterwards  perpetrated. 


etmiitrr  XW. 


Th$  Stamp  Act  Congrea — Opposite  Principles  of  the  Massachu- 
setts lhlsgals$  ■'  Brigadier  RuggleS'^Message  of  Governor  her' 


The  Committees  from  nine  colonies,  Masssaoliu- 
setts,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
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Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  met  in  convention  at  New  York,  October 
19th,  1765.  The  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies 
could  not  send  delegates,  being  either  dissolved  or 
not  in  session.  Mr.  Alexander  Wyly,  the  speaker 
of  the  assembly  of  Georgia,  after  consultation  with 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  legislature,  which  he 
had  convened  by  expresses,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
gress, fully  approving  its  design,  and  pledging  the 
most  entire  support  to  their  proceedings  by  that 
colony.  New  Hampshire  declined  sending  deputies, 
owing,  "  to  the  particular  state  of  their  affairs  ;**  but 
gave  her  approbation  of  the  object,  and  offered  to 
join  in  signing  any  suitable  memorial.  The  Go- 
vernor of  New  York,  by  repeatedly  proroguing  the 
assembly  of  the  Province,  prevented  it  from  naming 
delegates ;  but  a  committee  of  five  gentlemen,  hav- 
ii^  been  chosen  at  the  last  session,  to  consider  the 
same  subjects,  they  were  admitted  to  take  part  in 
the  Congress.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were 
deprived  of  a  representation  by  the  dissolution  of 
their  assemblies^ 

The  Congress  on  their  first  meeting  chose  Briga- 
dier Ruggles  chairman.  They  passed  certain  re- 
solves, expressing  their  motives  and  principles,  and 
then  appointed  three  committees  to  prepare  ad- 
dresses to  the  Kii^,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The 
first  committee  was  composed  of  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, William  Samuel  Johnson,  and  William  Mur- 
doch :  the  second,  John  Rutledge,  Edward  Tilgh- 
fmtip   and  Philip  Livingston:   the   third,    Thomas 
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Lynch,  James  Otis,  and  Thomas  Mc'Kean.  On 
Monday  the  21st,  they  met  according  to  adjourn* 
ment.  vrhen  the  three  committees  reported.  After 
discussion  and  several  amendments,  the  two  first  ad- 
dresses, to  his  Majesty,  and  the  house  of  Lords, 
were  accepted.  On  the  next  day,  the  petition  to 
the  Commons  was  also  discussed,  amended  and  ac- 
cepted. On  the  24th,  they  met  again,  to  sign  the 
addresses.  They  voted  that  copies  of  their  pro- 
ceedings should  be  sent  to  the  several  colonies,  and 
also,  that  **  it  be  recommended  by  the  Congress,  to 
the  several  colonies,  to  appoint  special  agents  for 
soliciting  relief  from  their  grievances,  and  to  unite 
their  utmost  interest  and  endeavours  for  that  pur- 
pose.'' Copies  were  then  immediately  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  Lon- 
don. These  petitions  and  memorials,  were  only  sign- 
ed by  the  committees  of  six  of  the  colonies.  Those 
from  South  Carolina  did  not  sign,  because  that  colo- 
ny, from  **  not  rightly  viewing  the  proposal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,'' had  directed  the  addresses  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  their  approval  before  they  were  signed. 
Connecticut  also  inserted  a  similar  restriction  in 
her  instructions;  and  the  committee  from  New 
York,  not  having  been  expressly  authorised  for  the 
purpose,  could  not  regularly  affix  their  signatures. 
AH  these  committees,  however,  entered  zealously 
into  the  measures,  but  Mr.  Ruggles  the  chairman 
dkscnted,  and  refused  to  sign  the  petitions. 

These   addresses  were  drawn  up  in  a  style  of 
great   modei-ation  and  respect.     The  topics  of  all 
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were  substantially  the  same,  and  prayed  for  the 
continuance  of  tw^o  privileges,  the  right  of  imposing 
their  own  taxes,  and  a  trial  by  their  peers.  They 
said,  in  their  address  to  the  sovereign,  ^  that  to  the 
English  constitution  these  two  principles  are  essen- 
tial, the  right  of  your  faithful  subjects  freely  to 
grant  to  your  majesty,  such  aids  as  are  required  for 
the  support  of  your  government  over  them,  and 
other  public  exigencies ;  and  trial  by  their  peers. 
By  the  one  thiv  are  secured  from  unreasonable  im- 
positions, and  bjf  the  other,  from  arbitrary  decisions 
of  the  executive  power.*' 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  That  the  several  late  acts  of  Parliament,  im- 
posing divers  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and 
laying  the  trade  and  commerce  thereof  under  very 
burthensome  restrictions,  but  above  all  the  act  for 
granting  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties,  etc.  in 
America,  have  filled  them  with  the  deepest  concern 
and  surprise ;  and  they  humbly  conceive  the  execu- 
tion of  them  will  be  attended  with  consequences, 
very  injurious  to  the  commercial  interest  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  must  terminate  in  th« 
eventual  ruin  of  the  latter. 

**  Your  petitioners  therefore  most  ardently  im- 
plore the  attention  of  the  honourable  house,  to  the 
united  and  dutiful  representations  of  their  circum- 
stances, and  to  their  earnest  applications  for  relief 
from  those  regulations,  which  have  already  involved 
this  continent  in  anxiety,  confusion,  and  distress. 
30 
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^  It  giyes  us  also  great  pain  to  see  a  manifold 
distinction  made  therein  between  the  subjects  of 
our  mother  country,  and  those  in  the  colonies,  in 
that  the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures  recoverable 
there  only  in  his  majesty's  court  of  record,  are  made 
cognizable  here  by  a  court  of  admiralty  ;*  by  these 
means,  we  seem  to  be,  in  effect  unhappily  deprived 
of  two  principles  essential  to  freedom,  and  which 
all  Englishmen  have  ever  considered  as  their  best 
birthrights,  that  of  being  free  fromi  all  taxes  but 
such  as  they  have  consented  to  in  person,  or  by 
their  representatives,  and  of  trial  by  their  peers. 

^  That  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  hon- 
ourable house  of  commons  should,  at  all  times, 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  condition, 
and  all  facts  requisite  to  a  just  and  equal  taxation 
of  the  colonies. 

^  It  is  also  humbly  submitted,  whether  there 
be  not  a  distinction,  in  reason  and  sound  policy 
aV  least,  between  the  necessary  exercise  of  parlia* 
mentary  jurisdiction  in  general  acts,  for  the  amend- 

^  The  Bpwer  giren  t»  the  Oourt  of  Admiraltj,  was  a  great  topic  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  Colonists.  They  bad  no  Court  of  Ezcbeqoef  a«. 
in  England,  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  that  Court  was  given  to 
that  of  the  admiralty,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  juries.  This  from  habit  was 
incorporated  into  the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States.  A  Tery  learnodh 
and  interesting  account  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  in  this  country,  by  Mr. 
Webster,  may  be  found  in  Wheaton*s  Reports,  Vol.  3.  in  the  case  of  the 
V.  S.  V.  Bevaas. 
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ment  of  the  common  law,  and  the  regulations  of 
trade  and  commerce  through  the  whole  empire, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  by  imposing 
taxes  on  the  colonies. 


**  That  the  several  subordinate  provincial  legisla- 
tures have  been  moulded  into  forms,  as  nearly 
resembling  that  of  their  mother  country,  as  by 
his  majesty's  royal  predecessors  was  thought  con- 
venient :  and  their  legislatures  seem  to  have  been 
wkely  and  graciously  established,  that  the  subjects 
m  the  colonies  might,  under  the  due  administration 
thereof,  enjoy  the  happy  fruits  of  the  British 
government^  which  iti  their  present  circumstances 
they  cannot  be  so  fully  and  clearly  availed  of  in  any 
other  .  way :  under  these  forms  of  government, 
we  and  our  ancestors  have  been  bom  or  settled,  and 
have  had  our  lives,  liberties  and  property  protected. 
The  people  here,  as, every  where  eke,  retain  a 
great  fondness  for  their  old  customs  and  usages, 
and  we  trust  that  his  majesty's  service  and  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  so  far  from  being  obstructed, 
have  been  vastly  [nroitioted  by  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures.** 

The  petition  coiQcludes  with  a  request  that  they 
may  be  heard  by  counsel  in  support  of  it,  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  the  honourable  house  may 
decide.  The  conclusion  of  their  address  to  thb 
sovereign,  is  as  follows : — 

^  With   hearts,    therefore,  imppedsed  with  the 
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iDcust  indelible  characters  of  gratitude  to  your 
majesty,  and  to  the  memory  of  the  kings  of  your 
illustrious  house,  whose  reigns  have  been  signally 
distinguished  by  their  auspicious  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  convinced,  by 
the  most  affecting  proofs  of  your  majesty's  paternal 
love  to  all  your  people,  however  distant^  and  your  b- 
creasing  and  benevolent  desires  to  promote  their  hap^ 
piness,  we  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that 
you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  your 
royal  consideration,  the  distresses  of  your  faithful 
subjects  on  this  continent,  and  to  lay  the  same 
before  your  majesty's  parliament;  and  to  afford 
them  such  relief,  as  in  your  royal  wisdom,  their 
unhappy  circumstances  shall  be  judged  to  require." 

Arguments,  facts,  eloquence,  anxiety,  loyalty  and 
respect,  were  of  no  avail.  The  king  listened  only 
to  his  courtiers  and  ministers;  and  they  asserted 
that  the  Americans  were  able,  and  ou&^ht  to  bear 
the  burthens  imposed  upoq  them?  The  parlia* 
ment  readily  assumed  the  right  to  measure  and 
distribute  these  impositions.  What,  indeed,  could 
be  expected  from  that  body,  when  in  the  case  of 
the  stamp  act,  it  absolutely  refused  to  admit  any 
address  against  the  measure,  because  the  rule  of 
the  house  was  not  to  receive  any  petition  against 
a  money  bill,  and  under  this  poor  pretence  most 
arrogantly  and  unjustly  <  precluding  all  discussion 
of  a  principle,  against  which  a  whole  continent 
remonstrated. 

The  delegates  from  ftlassachusetts  to  this  com 
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yention,  were  James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge  and 
Timothy  Ruggles.*  The  latter  refused  to  sign 
the  petitions.  The  Governor  had  called  the 
legislature  tc^ther  in  September,  on  account  of 
the  opposition  to  the  stamp  act,  and  the  riots 
that  had  taken  place  in  Boston.  By  the  journal 
of  the  House  it  appears,  that  **  November  1st, 
James  Otis  returned  from  New  York,  making  his 
appearance  in  the  house,  and  laid  on  the  table  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention.''  In  the  after- 
noon a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  their  services. 
At  the  succeeding  session  in  February,  1766,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  vote  of  censure 
on  Brigadier  Ruggles,  for  his  conduct  at  the  Con- 
gress, and  at  the  same  time,  a  vote  of  approbation 
to  Messrs.  Otis  and  Partridge,  who  signed  the 
petition.  Ruggles  was  reprimanded  in  his  place  by 
the  speaker,  and  then  obtained  leave  to  enter  his 
reasons  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  in  the  jouinal. 
Afterwards  when  this  statement  was  laid  before 
the  House,  the  leave  to  insert  it  was  withdrawn. 

Bngadier  Ru^es,  son  of  the  Reverend  T.  Rug- 
gles, was  bom  at  Rochester  in  1711,  and  took  his 
first  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1732.  His  father 
intended  him  for  his  own  profession,  for  which 
however,  he  had  no  vocation.  His  first  appearance 
in  public  life,  was  as  a  representative  for  his  native 

•  OoTemour  Bernard,  \n  an  official  letter  on  this  tubject,  wrote—"  Two 
pf  three  chosen'*  (meaning  Ruggles  and  Partridge)  **  are  fast  friends  to 
government,  prudent  and  discreet  men,  such  as  I  am  sure,  will  never  consent 
fo  may  iaiproptr  application  to  the  gpranuient  of  Great  BriUin,^ 
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towii)  in  1736.    He  then  mored  to  Sandwich,  and 
began  the  practice  of  the  law.     He  there   married 
a  widow  and  opened  an  Inn,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  personal  dkcharge  of  the  various  duties  of 
ostler,  bar-keeper,  &c.  declaring,  that  he  would  not 
shew  himself  to  be  aboye  his  business.     He  still  how- 
ever continued  his  practice  as  an  attorney,  and  in  ait- 
tending  the  Courts  in  Barnstable  County,  was  general- 
ly opposed  to  Colonel  Otis,  they  being  the  most  emi- 
nent men  m  the  profession  in  that  quarter.     He 
was  a  good  scholar,  with  great  natural  strength  of 
mind:    his    manners    were    rude    and   misanthro- 
pical: his  wit  was   powerful,  his  language  coarse. 
In  Mrs.    Warren's  dramatic  piece  of  The   Choufy 
he  is  described  in  the  character  of  Brigadier  Hate^ 
(UL   He  was  impressive  as  a  pleader,  and  an  able  par- 
liamentary debater.     After  a  time,  he  removed  from 
Sandwich  to  Hardwick,  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
In  this  latter  place  he  received  a  commission  in  the 
militia,  and  led  a  body  oi  troops  to  join  the  army  on 
the  frontier,  under  Sir  William  Johnstone,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in    the  action,  in  which  the 
French  General,   Baron  de  Dieskau,  was   wound- 
ed and  taken.     For  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  he  re- 
ceived a  lucrative  place  from  George  11.     As  the 
leader  of  the  government  party  in  the  house,  he 
was  particularly  opposed,  to  Otis  in  every  discus- 
sion.    He  was  one  of  the  most  staunch  and  violent 
supporters  of  all  the  measures  of  the  administration, 
and  was  named  one  of  the  mandamus  counsellors  in 
1774.     This  appointment  made  him  too  unpopular 
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to  remab  at  hoBie,  and  he  sheltered  himself  in  Bos- 
ton, while  it  waB  held  bj  a  British  garrisoD.  He  ad<* 
hered  to  the  British  side  through  the  reyolutionary 
contest,  and  passed  the  residue  of  his  life  in  Nora 
Scotia.* 

There  were  several  individuals  belongii^  to  the 
stamp  act  congress,  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  thd 
first  class  of  American  patriots.  No  member  of  it 
stood  higher  in  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  for 
enei^  and  talents,  than  Otis.  He  was  unfortuate 
in  beii^  associated  with  two  others,  in  the  committee 
from  his  province,  whose  views  were  so  dissimilar  to 
his  own ;  one  of  whom,  had  no  doubt,  [^dged  him- 
self to  Governors  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  to  thwart 
every  measure  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  the 
other,  was  too  **fast  a  friend  to  government,^  to  en- 
gage heartily  in  the  purpose  of  the  meeting.  Such 
being  the  character  of  the  committee,  the  voice  of 
Massachusetts  was  neutralized,  and  the  tone  of  the 
addresses  was  rather  more  timid  and  submissive, 
than  Otis  would  have  chosen^  He  had  here  an  op- 
portunity to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many 
distinguished  men  from  different  colonies,  which  was 
followed  by  a  friendship  and  correspondence  with 
several  of  them.     Among  these,  were  Mr.  Rodney 

of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Dickinson!  of  Pennsylvania, 

-  ■ 

*  Tb«  fiiu!tt  in  thig  account  of  Ruggles,  are  all  taken  from  Mr.  Knapp^s  Bi- 
•gpraphical  Sketcbet. 

t  A  kind  of  fatality  leems  to  have  attended  all  the  manuicripu  of  Otis, 
asid  the  attempt  to  recover  them  has  been  almost  every  where  unsuccessful. 
The  honourable  C.  A.  Rodney,  of  Wilmington,  had  seen  two  letters  from  Otis 
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two  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  public  opinion 
ID  the  provinces  watered  bj  the  Delaware*  He 
corresponded  with  both  of  them,  and  especially  with 
Mr.  Dickinson,  who  was  in  the  habit  qf  consulting 
him  on  all  his  writings.*     The  greatest  advantage, 

among  the  papers  of  his  uncle,  but  they  are  irrecoverablj  mislaid.  Mr. 
BickinsoD  must  have  possessed  many  of  bis  letters,  but  there  are  none  now 
nmaiiung«  Mr.  DickinsoD^s  house  on  the  Delaware,  was  plundered  by  the 
British  troops,  when  they  evacuated  Philadelphia,  his  papers  were  carried  ofl^ 
and  afterwards  scattered  about  the  streets  of  New  York ;  and  as  all  his  cor- 
respondence with  Otis  was  previous  to  this  misfortune,  bis  letters  were  doubt- 
less among  the  papers  thus  wantonly  destroyed.  These  instances  are  men- 
tioned, as  specimens  of  the  fruitless  search  that  has  been  made  after  original 
writings. 

'  *  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Dickinson  to  Mrs*  Warren,  the  sister  of 
Otis,  as  it  was  written  aAer  an  interval  of  forty  years  from  their  first  ac- 
quaintance, and  more  than  half  that  period  after  the  death  of  his  friend,  has 
all  the  advantage  of  a  calm  retrospect,  and  therefore  more  weight  than  a  con- 
temporary expression  of  regard.  It  is  in  answer  to  a  letter  accompanying  a 
copy  of  Mrs.  Warren's  History  of  the  American  Kevolution 

<<  fFiJmingUm,  tSth  of  the  9ih  monthj  1805. 
**  MT  B8TXKM BD  ntISVD| 

'<  Thy  letter  with  its  enclosure  came  to  my  hand  yesterday,  for  which  I  re^ 
turn  many  thanks.  Thy  approbation  1  consider  as  a  real  honour,  and  it  is 
greatly  endeared  to  me  by  coining  from  a  sister  of  ray  very  deserving  and 
valued  friend  James. Otis. 

<<  Our  acquaintance  with  one  another  was  formed  at  the  first  Congress  held 
at  New  York,  in  Che  year  1765,  and  it  soon  grew  into  friendship.— At  this  dis- 
tant period,  I  have  a  pleasing  recollection  of  his  candour,  spirit,  patriotism  and 
philosophy, 

<Un  a  longer  continued  existence  on  this  earth,  than  was  allotted  to  him, 
I  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  aid  the  cause  in  which  his  heart  was 
engaged,  by  asserting  and  maintaining  the  liberties  for  which  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  share  in  all  the  distresses  of  our  revolution,  and  if  necessary, 
to  lay  down  his  life. 

^*  It  soothes  my  mind  to  bear  this  pure  testimony  to  departed  worth.  May 
divine  goodness  graciously  bestow  on  his  relations,  a  plentiful  portion  of  con- 
solation. 

<*  Thy  generous  exertions  to  inform  thy  fellow  citizens  and  to  present  thy 
country  before  the  world,  in  a  justly  favorable  light,  will  be,  I  believe,  attend- 
ed with  the  desired  success.  With  eveij  respectful  confiideration.  I  am  thy 
sincere  friend,  JOHN  DICKINSON. 

MsRCT  Wajoubv,  Pfymouthy  Man/' 
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perhaps,  that  resulted  from  this  short  congress,  was 
the  occasion  furnished  to  some  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters in  diflferent  colonies,  to  become  personally 
known  to  each  other,  to  compare  their  yiewd  and 
principles,  and  to  give  pledges  of  mutual  support. 
There  had  been  so  little  intercourse  between  the 
colonies,  they  were  so  separated  by  distance  and  by 
prejudice,  that  this  chance  of  meeting  for  a  common 
purpose,  of  combining  their  efforts,  and  of  knowing 
the  characters  of  those  with  whom  they  were  to 
act,  was  invaluable.  The  foundation  of  political 
sympathy  between  distant  provinces  was  laid,  greater 
confidence  was  acquired  in  the  defence  of  their 
rights,  and  a  feeling  of  closer  alliance  was  excited, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  intimate  and 
permanent  confederation. 

Just  before  the  meeting  of  this  congress,  and 
while  the  Massachusetts  legislature  was  in  session, 
the  unlucky  stamps  arrived  in  Boston,  for  that  pro- 
vince ;  as  also,  those  for  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire.  Governor  Bernard  sent  a  message  to 
the  house,  to  ask  their  advice  and  assistance  in  re- 
gard to  these  papers,  as  the  officers  named  to  dis- 
tribute them  had  all  resigned,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  take  charge  of  "  the  king's  property  of  very  con- 
siderable value.''  The  answer  was  pithy  and  laconic 
enough  :  *'  The  house  having  given  all  due  attention 
to  your  excellency's  message  this  day,  beg  leave  to 
acquaint  your  excellency,  that  as  the  stamped  pa- 
pers, mentioned  in  your  message,  are  brought  here 

without  any  directions  to  this  govermnent,  it  is  the 
31 
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sense  of  the  home,  that  it  may  prove  of  ill  conse- 
quence for  them  anj  wajrs  to  interest  themselyes  m 
this  matter.  We  hope,  therefore,  your  excellency 
will  excuse  us  if  we  cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  give 
you  any  advice,  or  assistance  therein.*^ 


eiuiiktrt  X9X. 


Angry  Speech  of  Oovemor  Bernard — Antmtr  of  the  House — Virvr- 
lent  attacks  upon  Otis-Messages  and  Answers  respectinf^  Counsellors 
•^Message  and  Ansmsr  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act — Question 
of  compensation  to  the  sufferers  by  the  RifSis-^First  pp^nm^  ^fi^ 
Uries  for  the  public. 

The  Governor  had  pressed  upon  the  house  in  his 
opening  speech,  in  September  1765,  the  duty  of 
submitting  quietly  to  the  stamp  act,  and  also  of 
making  compensation  to  the  sufferers  by  the  riots  in 
August.  On  this  latter  topic,  he  was  so  unguard- 
ed as  to  insinuate  in  a  distant  way,  that  the  legisla- 
ture might  be  thought  to  countenance  those  excesses. 
In  answer,  they  express  unqualified  disapprobation  of 
the  stamp  act,  and  warmly  repel  the  implication, 
that  either  they,  or  any  respectable  persons  in  the 
community,  could  for  a  moment  have  countenanced 
those  outrages  ;  which  in  fact  were  repressed,  not  by 

*  Mawtdwetts  Sutt  Papers,  p.  49. 
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the  goreniment^  but  hj  the  pfrecautione  and  efforts 
of  the  citizeDS.  Id  clo»ing  the  session  he  delivered  a 
yerj  amoiated  speech  to  both  houses,  reproaching 
them  with  their  altered  tone  towards  him,  denying 
that  he  had  anj  agencj  in  producing  the  stamp  act ; 
and  hinting  to  them  that  thej  ^  may  stand  in  such 
need  of  adrocates,  as  to  make  it  not  prudent  to  cast 
off  any  of  their  natvral  and  professed  friends,"  of 
whom  he  asserted  himself  to  be  one  of  the  warm- 
est 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  next  semon  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  committee  was  appointedt  of  which  Otis 
was  chaimo,  to  coesider  this  speech  of  the  govern 
nor.  The  anewer  bears  strong  marks  of  his  manner. 
It  commences  by  saying,  that  its  careful  perusal  had 
been  made  the  first  business  of  the  session,  and  they 
would  hare  been  glad  to  have  passed  over  it  in 
sftence.  They  would  not  <&pute  his  r^t  to  deliv- 
er a  speech  at  whatever  moment  he  pleased ;  at  the 
same  time,  when  it  contained  sentiments  that  bear 
hard  on  them,  or  their  constituents,  they  add,  ^  it 
appears  to  us  an  undue  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
to  lay  us  under  the  necessity,  either  of  silence,  or  of 
being  thoi^U  out  of  season  in  making  a  reply.'' 

The  following  paragraph  will  shew  the  feelings 
of  the  legisbture.  ^Your  Excellency  says,  that 
these  times  have  been  made  more  difficult  than  they 
Deed  haye  been ;  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  this 
house.  Those  who  have  made  them  so,  have  rea- 
son to  regret  the  injury  they  have  done  to  a  sincere 
and  honest  people.     We  are  glad,  however,  to  find, 
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that  the  difficultj  of  the  times  is  in  a  great  measure 
removed ;  and  we  trust,  that  the  province  will  be 
soon  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity — your  ex- 
cellency is  pleased  to  add,  ^  reputation.^ — The  custom- 
houses are  now  open,  and  the  people  are  permitted 
to  do  their  own  business.  The  courts  of  justice 
must  be  open — open  immediately,  and  the  law,  the 
the  great  rule  of  right,  in  every  county  in  the  pro- 
vince, executed.*  The  stopping  the  course  of  jus- 
tice is  a  grievance  which  ^  this  house  must  enquire 
into.  Justice  must  be  fully  administered  through 
the  province,  by  which  the  shocking  effects  which 
your  excellency  apprehended  from  the  people's  com- 
pliance with  the  stamp  Act,  will  be  prevented.  Noth- 
ing now  remains  but  to  support  the  king's  executive 
authority  in  this  province,  fpr  which  there  is  suffi- 
cient provision  in  the  laws ;  and  patiently  to  wait  in 
hope,  that  the  humble,  dutiful,  and  loyal  application, 
jointly  made  by  the  people  of  the  continent,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  act,  will  be  successful.  And  though 
your  excellency  has  told  us,  that  you  never  thought 
it  proper  to  express  your  sentiments  against  the  act, 
we  have  reason  to  expect,  that  as  it  is  ^  a  business 
in  which  you  have  no  pretence  to  interpose'  you 
have  never  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  its  repeal." 

The  Committee  of  grievances  followed  up  the  af- 
fair of  the  Courts  very  strenuously,  and  the  House 
passed  an  imperative  resolve,  that  the  courts  should 

*<<  The  courts  had  been  suspended  for  some  months,  because  they  would  not 
j>]roceed  to  business  without  stamps,  and  the  people  declined  using  them." 

Massachusetts  State  Papers,  p.  61, 
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be  opened.  The  Council  non-concurred  this  resolve, 
giving  as  a  reason,  that  they  were  convinced  from 
information  received,  that  the  Supreme  courts  would 
be  open  at  the  commencement'  of  the  next  term, 
and  that  all  the  others  were  pre  paring  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  administration  had  found, 
though  the  people  had  been  remarkably  orderly 
under  this  suspension  of  justice,  that  it  would  not  be 
endured  much  longer,  and  that  a  very  dangerous 
state  of  anarchy  would  ensue. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Otis  was  frequently  as- 
sailed in  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  a  newspaper,  that 
was  devoted  to  the  administration,  as  the  Boston 
Grazette  was  to  the  patriotic  cause.  There  was  a 
considerable  display  of  wit,  with  a  full  measure  of 
acrimony  in  the  direct  personal  attacks,  that  were 
made  upon  distinguished  individuals,  of  the  opposite 
parties :  Bernard  was  the  chief  object  on  one  side, 
and  Otis  on  the  other ;  one  of  the  series  of  papers, 
addressed  to  the  former,  was  a  kind  of  brief,  sarcas- 
tic chronicle  in  latin :  its  writer  could  hardly  be  accus- 
ed of  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large. 
But  of  all  these  efiusion^,  some  of  those,  that  were 
written  against  Otis,  were  the  most  outrageous ;  they 
are  really  of  a  surpassing  scurrility  and  brutal  coarse- 
ness of  language.  Soon  after  one  of  these  pieces  had 
appeared,  he  mentioned  it  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Warren,  from  which,  the  following  extract  is 
taken.  It  was  dated  April  11th,  1766.  *****  This 
country  must  soon  be  a  *  *  *  or  may  be  engaged  in 
contests  that  will  require  neither  the  tongue  nor  the 
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pen  of  a  lawyer.  The  enemies  of  oar  peace  ent^- 
tain  hopes  that  we  shall  get  no  relief  from  homei 
but  I  am  positiye  all  appearances  are  against  them. 
If  we  are  to  be  dayes,  the  living  have  ody  to  envy 
the  dead ;  for  without  liberty  I  desire  not  to  exist 
here,  *  *  *  Tell  my  Dear  brother  Warren  to  gire 
himself  no  concern  about  the  scurrilous  piece  in  Tom 
Fleet's  paper.  It  has  serred  me  as  much  as  the 
song  did  last  year.  The  tories  are  all  ashamed  of 
this,  as  they  were  of  that,  the  author  is  not  yet  cer* 
tainly  known,  though  I  think  I  am  within  a  week  of 
detecting  him  for  certain.  If  I  should^  I  shall  try  to 
cure  him  once  for  all^  by  stringir^  him  up,  not  bodily, 
but  in  such  a  way,  as  shall  gibbet  his  memory  to  all 
generations  in  terrarem.  It  lies  between  Bernard, 
Waterhouse,  and  Jonathan  SewalL  The  first,  they 
say,  has  not  wit  enough  to  write  any  thing;  the 
second  swears  oS,  and  the  third*  must  plead  guilty 

*  It  may  t>€  saftlj  affirmed,  that  neither  Oovemor  Bsmard  nor  Mr.  Sewall 
were  the  author  of  the  libel  in  question,  which  wai  a  kind  of  grotesque  and 
DOW  not  Tery  intelligible,  history  of  his  public  career*  It  wae  more  probably 
the  woft  of  Samuel  WmUrhouae^  who  is  described  io  President  Adams*  letter% 
as  '*  the  most  notorious  scribbler,  satyrist,  and  libeller,  in  the  service  of  the 
conspirators  against  the  liberties  of  America.'*  The  piece  already  mentioned 
WM  inserted  in  the  BTMiing  Post,  March  31,  176S.  In  the  same  papes  oa  the 
3d  of  June,  was  an  article  signed  CaiOy  the  |^rincipal-eb|ect  of  which  was  to 
comment  upon  the  speech,  imputed  to  him,  but  never  proved,  respecting  <*  setting 
the  Province  in  a  Same."  In  the  paper  of  llie  Sth  of  Jons,  there  is  aa  ezce»- 
dvely  scurrilous  piece,  in  language  that  would  not  now  be  tolerated,  beginning 
each  sentence  with  a  pun  on  his  name,  the  two  first  sentences,  are,  <*  O  —  tis 
y%)u  have  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  people  to  do  and  say  absurd  things  to  tin 
prejudice  of  their  couatry."  <'  O  -  tis  you  that  steppM  forth  at  Faaeuil  HaU  and 
offered  yourself  as  a  champion  to  decide  the  fate  of  America  in  single  combat 
with  George  GrenviUe,**  ftc.  In  the  same  journal  on  the  39d  of  the  month,  ii 
a  lettar  dated  "  in  the  shades  from  MoianieUo  to  Jmmt  BhuUTf  £19,"  input- 
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or  not  goAtj  as  soon  as  I  see  him  *  *  *  Till  matters 
are  settled  in  England,  I  dare  not  leave  this  town,  as 
men's  minds  are  m  such  a  situation,  that  every  nenre 
is  requisite  to  keep  them  from  running  to  some  ir« 
p^^ularitj  and  imprudence,  and  some  are  yet  wishing 
for  an  opportunity  to  hurt  the  country.'' 

At  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  May  1766,  6oy« 
emor  Bernard  congratulated  them  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  in  a  manner  that  betrayed 
chagrin,  rather, than  satisfaction.  In  the  election  of 
counsellors,  the  House  left  out  Hutchmson,  the  two 
Oliyers  and  Trowbridge,  and  chose  Otis  for  their 
speaker.  The  Goremor  negatived  Otk  as^-speaker, 
and  also  Colonel  Otis,  Gerrish,  Saunders,  Bowers, 
Spai'hawk  and  Dexter,  who  were  chosen  counsellors. 
Otis  no  longer  made  himself  a  candidate  for  speak- 
er, Mr.  Gushing  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  was 
afterwards  aramally  elected  to  the  chair,  till  1774. 
The  same  course  however,  was  pursued  with  regard 
to  counsellors.  Colonel  Otis  was  chosen  every  year 
by  the  House,  and  as  regularly  negatived  by  Ber- 
nard, though  when  Hutchinson  succeeded  to  the 
chair,  he  approved  him. 

The  loss  of  these  staunch  supporters  of  all  his 
measures  in  the  council,  exasperated  the  Governor 
extremely.  He  was  thenceforward  constantly  re- 
presenting to  the  ministry,  the  vicious  constitution 

kig  to  kim  fevwrftl  extraTftf ant  tbinpi  teUiof^  him  that  thej  expect  hhn ;  that 
Wmt  Tykr  has  already  arrived,  and  when  he  comet,  the  triumvirate  will  be 
complete.  These  specimens  may  give  some  idea  of  the  flood  of  abuse  and 
oalunny^  thai  was  poured  out  upon  him  by  the  paratitea  of  the  adminisCrt- 

tiOB. 
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of  the  Proyince,  and  that  the  Gorernor  would  never 
have  any  power  until  the  council  was  selected  by 
the  crown.  This  was  finally  attempted  in  1774^ 
when  mandamus  counsellors  w«re  appointed;  who 
never  exercised  their  office.  The  Governor  cooot- 
plained  bitterly  to  the  House  that  his  particular 
friends  were  not  chosen,  and  though  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  was  a  fine  occasion  to  have  used 
conciliatory  language,  the  whole  tenour  of  his  speech 
was  irritating  and  ai^ry. 

Otis  was  on  the  committee,  as  usual,  for  prdpar- 
ing  the  answer,  which  met  the  Governor  at  all 
points,  and  repelled  his  insinuations.  In  reply  to  his 
allusions  to  the  riots  of  the  preceding  summer,  which 
he  imputes  to  the  people  at  large,  they  say ; 
^  There  may,  Sir,  be  a  general,  popular  discontent 
on  good  grounds.  The  people  may  sometimes  have 
just  reason  to  complain ;  your  Excellency  must  be 
sensible,  that  in  such  a  circumstance,  evil  minded 
persons  may  take  the  advantage,  and  rise  in  tumult 
This  has  been  too  common  in  the  best  regulated, 
and  best  disposed  cities  in  Europe.  Under  cover  o£ 
the  night  a  few  villains  may  do  much  mischief.  And 
such,  Sir,  was  the  case  here ;  but  the  virtue  of  the 
people  themselves  finally  suppressed  the  mob,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  unaffected  con- 
cern which  they  discover  at  so  tragical  a  scene, 
their  united  detestation  of  it,  their  spirited  measures 
to  prevent  further  disorders,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces well  known  to  the  honourable  gentleman  him- 
self, (Hutchinson)   have  fully    satisfied  him,    that 
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such  an  imputation  was  without  reason.  But  for 
many  months  past  there  has  been  an  undisturbed 
tranquillity  in  general,  in  this  province,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  merely  from  a  sense  of 
good  order  in  the  people,  while  they  haye  been  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  of  the  public  tribunals, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  so  far  thrown 
mto  a  state  of  nature."  To  his  observations  on  the 
choice  of  counsellors,  they  say : — *^  But  the  manner 
in  which  you  are  pleased  to  explam  the  grounds  of 
your  testimony  against  the  elections  of  the  present 
year,  seems  to  imply,  that  it  is  your  opinion,  that 
the  two  houses  have  been  so  far  influenced  by  an  in- 
flammatory spirit  in  particular  persons,  as  even  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  government  in  form.  The 
two  houses  proceeded  in  these  elections  with  per- 
fect good  humour  and  good  understanding ;  and  as 
no  other  business  had  been  transacted  when  we 
were  favoured  with  your  speech,  it  is  astonishing  to 
us,  that  you  should  think  this  a  time  to  ^  interrupt 
the  general  harmony.'  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  a  full,  free,  and  fair  election  can  h% 
called  ^  an  attack  upon  the  government  in  form,^ 
'a  professed  intention  to  deprive  it  of  its  best  and 
most  able  servants,'  *  an  ill-judged  and  ill-timed  op 
pugnation  of  the  king's  authority.'  These,  may  it 
please  your  Excellency^  are  high  and  grievous  char^ 
es  against  the  two  houses,  and  such  as  we  humbly 
conceive,  no  crowned  head,  since  the  revolution,  ha9 
thought  fit  to  bring  against  two  houses  of  Parlia* 
ment  It  seems  to  us  to  be  little  short,  if*  any  things 
32 
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of  a  direct  impeachment  of  the  two  hoiMos.  of  high 
treason.  Oppugnation  to  the  king's  authority  is  but 
a  learned  mode '  of  expression,  which  reduced  to 
plain  English,  is,  fighting  against  the  king's  most  ex- 
cellent majesty.  But,  what,  sir,  is  the  oppugnation 
which  we  have  been  guilty  of?  We  were  summon- 
ed and  convened  here  to  give  our  free  sufirages  at 
the  general  election,  directed  to  be  annually  made 
by  the  royal  charter.  We  have  given  our  sufiragei 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences,  and  the 
best  light  of  our  underatanding.  It  was  certainly 
our  right  to  choose,  and  as  clearly  a  constitutional 
right  in  your  Excellency -to  disapprove,  without  as- 
signing a  reason,  either  before  or  after  your  dissent 
Your  Excellency  has  thought  proper  to  disapprove 
of  some.  We  are  far  even  from  suggesting,  that  the 
country  has  by  this  means  been  deprived  of  its  best 
and  ablest  servants.  We  have  released  those  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  who  had  the  ho- 
nour of  a  seat  at  the  board,  from  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  politics,  and  given  them  opportunity 
to  make  still  farther  advances  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  to  administer  right  and  justice  within 
this  jurisdiction.  We  have  also  left  other  gentle- 
men more  at  leisure  to  discharge  the  duties  and 
functions  of  their  important  offices.  This  surely  is 
not  to  deprive  the  government  of  its  best  and  ablest 
servants,  nor  can  it  be  called  an  oppugnation  of  any 
thing,  but  a  dangerous  union  of  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive power  in  the  same  persons ;  a  grievance  long 
complained  of  by  our  constituents,  and  the  redress  of 
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which,  some  of  us  had  special   instructioiv  to  endea- 
vour at  this  very  election  to  obtain.^ 

A  very  few  days  after  his  speech  at  the  opening 
df  the  session,  the  Governor  delivered  another,  on 
the  occasion  of  receiving  Secretary  Conway's  letter 
inclosing  two  acts  of  Parliament,  one  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  act,  and  the  other  ^  for  securing  the 
dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  country'^ 
or,  in  other  words,  the  act  for  losing  the  colonies. 
This  letter  also  contained  the  resolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  colony  should  make  compensation  to 
the  sufferers  in  the  late  riots.     It  was  impossible  to 
deliver  this  information,  which  at  best  blended  much 
evil  with  its  good,  in^a  manner  more  ungracious,  im- 
politic, and  offensive,  than  that  adopted  by  Bernard. 
Indeed,  the  general  tone  of  his  speeches  seems  in 
these  times  past  endurance,  when  we  are  accustom- 
ed to  an  equality  of  courtesy  and  respect,  between 
the  coordinate  branches  of  government.     His  speech- 
es exemplify  in  full  force  the  humiliating  tenure  of 
colonial  existence,  where  a  mere  vulgar  placeman 
apes  the  tone  of  the  sovereign  he  represents;  and 
inflated  with  his  transient  favour,  exercises  his  re- 
presentative sovereignty  with  a  mock  dignity,  that 
is  not  relieved  by  the  graceful  consciousness  of  ori- 
ginal power.     Such  is  too  often  the  case  in  colonies, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  condemned  to  witness  the 
fantastic    tricks   of  a  brief  authority,    and    which 
serves  to  prove,  as  in  the  case  of  some  despotisms, 
that  it  is  much  better  to  be  near  the  centre,  where 
the  power  is  generally  the  most  tolerant  and  relaxed, 
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and  where,  if  there  is  arrogance,  it  is  the  accompani* 
meat  of  real  majesty ;  while,  in  the  distant  proyii^ 
ces,  a  delegated  authority  becomes  more  rigid,  more 
relentless  and  ofTensiye,  from  beii^  in  the  hands  of 
subaltern  and  often  servile  agents.  The  governor 
in  this  speech,  again  returned,  with  singular  indis- 
cretion, to  the  subject  of  the  counsellors  who  had 
been  displaced ;  and  again  involved  the  whole  com- 
munity in  blame  for  the  riots,  for  which  he  demand- 
ed compensation  in  the  most  dictatorial  manner. 
Though  he  knew  the  majority  in  the  legislature  was 
so  great,  as  to  come  near  unanimity,  he  indulges  in 
the  following  irritating  personal  allusions,  aimed 
chiefly  at  Otis,  towards  whom  he  maintained  the 
most  active  enmity.  ^  Gentlemen,  both  the  business 
and  the  time  are  most  critical  ^  and  let  me  intreat 
you  to  recollect  yourselves,  and  consider  well  what 
you  are  about.  When  the  fate  of  the  province  is 
put  in  a  scale,  which  is  to  rise  or  fall,  according  to 
your  present  conduct ;  will  you  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  influenced  by  party  animosities,  or  domestic 
feuds?  Shall  this  fine  country  be  ruined,  because 
every  person  in  government  has  not  been  gratified 
with  honour,  or  office,  according  to  the  full  of  his 
pretensions?  Shall  the  private  interests,  passions  or 
resentments  of  a  few  men,  deprive  this  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  great  and  manifold  advantages,  which  the 
favour  and  indulgence  of  their  sovereign  and  his 
parliament  are  even  now  providing  for  them  T^ 

After  an  apology  for   his    *  openness,'    *  earnest- 
ness,' *  sincerity,'  and  *  warmth' — he  proceeds  with 
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a  charactenstical  and  absurd  arrogance.  ^I  have 
always  been  desirous  of  cultiyating  a  good  un(]er- 
itandiqg  with  you.  And  when  I  recollect  the 
former  happy  times,  when  I  scarce  ever  met  the 
general  court,  without  giving  and  receiving  testimo- 
nies of  mutual  approbation,  I  cannot  but  regret  the 
interruption  of  that  pleasant  intercourse,  by  the  suc- 
cessful artifices  of  designing  men,  enemies  to  the  covn- 
<ry,  as  well  as  to  me.  But  now  that  my  character 
for  affection  to  the  province,  and  attention  to  its 
interests,  is  confirmed  by  the  most  authentic  testi- 
monials, I  hope,  that  at  the  same  time  you  renew 
your  duty  to  the  king,  you  will  resume  a  confidence 
in  his  representative.^'** 

The  answer  of  the  council  to  this  intemperate 
speech,  is  extremely  able  and  dignified ;  and  by 
shewing  how  unreasonable  and  unfounded  were  the 

*  This  Yanity  in  the  character  of  Bernard,  met,  on  another  occasion,  with 
the  powerful  ridicule  of  Franklin,  in  one  of  those  ludicrous  parallels,  which 
be  seemed  to  have  perpetually  at  command.  In  consequence  of  some  article 
in  the  newspapers  written  by  the  Baronet,  after  his  recall,  Dr.  Jranklin  pub* 
Ushed  the  folowing  >- 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

^  Sir, — ^D,  E.  Q  ,  that  is.  Sir  F.  Bernard,  in  his  long,  laboured,  and  special 
dull  answer  to  Q.  £•  D.  endeavours  to  persuade  the  king,  that  as  he  was  hit 
majesty^s  repiesentative,  there  was  a  great  similitude  in  their  characters  and 
conduct ;  and  that  Sir  F/s  enemies,  are  eiumies  ofhu  majesty  and  of  all  gov« 
erament !  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  chimney  sweeper,  condemned  to 
be  hanged  for  theft,  who  being  charitably  visited  by  a  good  clergyman  for 
whom  he  had  worked,  said,  /  hope  your  honour  vciU  take  my  party  and  get  a 
repriecefor  me,  and  not  let  my  etiemtef  haioe  their  Vfill ;  beiause  it  is  on  your 
aeeaunty  that  they  haxe  prosecuted  andstoom  against  me."*—**  On  my  account ! 
how  can  that  be  ?**  "  f^y^  'tr,  because  as  how,  ever  since  they  knew  I  teas 
employed  by  your  honour,  they  resohed  upon  my  ruin :  for  they  are  enemies  to 
aU  religion^  and  they  hate  you  and  me^  and  every  body  in  ^/ocA."— ZX 
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complaints,  relating  to  th^  conduct  of  the  people,  io 
regard  to  the  disturbances,  and  of  the  legislature  in 
the  choice  of  counsellors,  places  the  imprudence  of 
those  complaints  in  a  yerj  strong  light  The  an- 
swer of  the  house  was  made  by  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Gushing,  the  speaker,  (of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  that  day,)  Otis,  Major 
Hawley,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  Mr.  Saunders,  Col.  O. 
Partridge  and  Col.  Bowers.  Generally  speaking, 
the  first  three  gentlemen,  after  the  speaker,  were 
on  all  political  committees,  and  also  Mr.  Hancock. 
Otis  was  the  chairman,  and  his  zeal,  learning  and 
readiness,  were  all  in  requisition  for  draughting  re- 
ports ;  these  were  afterwards  a  little  moderated  by 
Cushing,  revised  and  polished  by  Adams,  and  decid- 
ed upon  by  Major  Hawley,  if  necessary,  whose  opin- 
ion and  influence  were  all-powerful  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Two  or  three  extracts  from  this  answer  will 
shew  the  feelings  of  the  house.  They  notice  his 
remarks  about  the  counsellors:  ^  Your  excellency 
says,  '  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  tolerable  colour- 
ing to  this  proceeding.'  The  integrity  and  upright- 
ness of  our  intentions  and  conduct  is  such,  that  no 
colouring  is  requisite,  and  therefore  we  shall  excuse 
ourselves  from  attempting  any.  We  hold  ourselves 
to  be  quite  free  in  our  suffrages ;  and  provided  we 
observe  the  directions  of  our  charter,  and  the  laws 
of  the  land,  both  which  we  have  strictly  adhered  to, 
we  are  by  no  means  accountable,  but  to  God  and  our 
own  consciences,  for  the  manner  in  which  we  give 
them — We  believe  your  excellency  is  the  first  gov- 
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emor  of  this  proyince  that  ever  formail j  called  the 
two  houses  of  assembly  to  account  for  their  suffrages, 
and  accused  them  of  ii^ratitude  and  disaffection  to 
the  crown,  because  they  had  bestowed  them  on  such 
persons,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  were  quite 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  government  Had 
your  excellency  been  pleased,  in  season,  to  have 
favoured  us  with  a  list,  and  positive  orders  whom 
to  choose,  we  should,  on  your  principles,  have  been 
without  excuse.  But  even  the  most  abject  slaves 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  disobeying  their  master's 
will  and  {Measure,  when  it  is  wholly  unknown  to 
them.'' 

In  further  observations  on  this  subject,  they  add, 
^  aq  to  us,  as  our  charter  is,  we  should  think  it  of 
very  little  value,  if  it  should  be  adjudged,  that  th« 
sense  and  spirit  of  it  require  the  electors  should  be 
under  the  absolute  directions  and  control  of  the 
chair,  even  m  giving  their  suffrages.  For,  whatever 
may  be  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom,  prudence,  mildness 
and  moderation  of  your  administration,  of  your  for- 
giving spirit,  yet  we  are  not  sure  your  successor  will 
possess  those  shining  virtues." 

With  regard  to  the  compensation  for  damages 
done  in  the  riot,  they  reserve  that  for  future  consi- 
deration; remarking  in  the  ^  mean  time,  the  recom- 
mendation is  conceived  in  much  higher  and  stronger 
terms  in  the  speech,  than  in  the  letter"  of  the  secre- 
tary. They  conclude  with  the  following  paragraphs, 
after  touchii^  on  the  other  topics  of  the  speech,  and 
its  angry,  insolent  tone.    ^  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
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tions  which  your  Exoellencj  has  proposed  with  so 
much  seeming  emotion,  we  beg  leave  to  declare, 
that  we  will  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  in  the  least  ii>- 
^uenced  by  party  animosities  or  domestic  feuds,  let 
them  exist  where  they  may :  that,  if  we  can  possi- 
bly prevent  it,  this  fine  country  shall  never  be  ruin^ 
ed  by  any  persons :  that  it  shall  be  through  no  de* 
fault  of  oiirs,  should  this  people  be  deprived  of  the 
great  and  manifest  advantages,  which  the  favour  and 
indulgence  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  and  his 
Parliament  are  even  now  providing  for  them.  On 
the  contrary,  that  it  shall  be  our  highest  ambition, 
as  it  is  our  duty,  so  to  demean  ourselves  in  public  and 
private  life,  as  shall  most  clearly  demonstrate  our 
loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the  best  of  kings,  and  there- 
by recommend  this  people  to  further  gracious 
marks  of  the  royal  clemency  and  favour/* 

^  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  your  Excellency's 
speech,  we  are  sorry  we  are  constrained  to  observe^ 
that  the  general  air  and  style  of  it  savours  much 
more  of  an  act  of  free  grace  and  pardon,  than  of  a 
parliamentary  address  to  the  two  houses  of  assembly ; 
and  we  most  sincerely  wish  your  Excellency  had 
been  pleased  to  reserve  it,  (if  needful)  for  a  procla- 
mation.^ 

After  these  answers  to  the  Governor,  a  commit* 
tee,  of  which  Otis  was  chairman,  reported  an  address 
of  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act,  which  glowed  with  the  most  affectionate  loyal- 
ty ;  thereby  placing  in  a  strong  light  the  difference 
ef  their  feelings  towards  the  sovereign,  or  ^  his  re- 
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|M*6MBtatiTe.^     Th^  house  also   passed  a  vote  o£ 
thanks  to  several  members  of  both  houses  of  Pai^ 
UameDt  for  their  efforts  in  favour  of  the  Colonies. 
The   subject  of  remuneration   to  Hutchinson   and 
others,  was  referred  to  a  future  session.     Thej  con- 
iidered,  that  making  compensation  would  be  an  act 
«f  generosity,   rather  than  justice,    and   therefore 
wished    to  consult   their  constituents,   before  they 
burthened  them  with  the  expense.     Thej  also  in 
expressing  ^  their  abhorrence  of  the  madness  and 
barbarity''  of  the  offenders,  wished  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  justice.     The  Governor  sent  a  mes- 
sage in  answer,  that   was  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  former  insinuations;  alluding  to   their  wish    to 
discover  the  offenders  he  said,  "  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  no  difficult  work  to  trace  this  matter  to  the  bot- 
tom."    The  House  immediately  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  his  Excellency,  to  ask  him  for  any 
information  which  he  might  possess,  as  to  the   indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  riots.     He  told  them  he 
had  heard  many  hints,  and  some  persons  named,  but 
he  had  no  mbutes;  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
fecolleot  what  he  had  heard,  and  inform  them.     A 
committee  of  secresy  was  apj^ointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  sit  in  the  recess ;  but   when  they  called  on 
the  Governor,  he  could  give  them  no  information* 
The  angry  and  implacable  disposition   of  Bernard, 
and  the  malignity  of  those   about  him,  led   him  to 
the  most  striking  display  of  injustice  and  impolicy 
in  this  affair.     Bent   on  stigmatizing  the   patriotk: 
party,  which,  in  fact,  comprised  the  whole  commu- 
33 
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nitj,  he  persevered  in  representing  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  as  participating  in  the  outrages  that 
had  taken  place ;  although  it  was  notorious,  that 
they  were  unirersallj  grieved  and  indignant  at  those 
excesses,  not  onlj  on  account  of  the  injury  to  the  in- 
dividuals whose  property  was  destroyed,  but  be- 
cause they  truly  foresaw,  that  their  enemies  would 
make  it  a  pretence  to  calumniate  them,  if  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Governor  and  his  adherents  to 
prevent  compensation  being  made ;  they  took  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  one  occurrence  at  this  session,  that 
forms  a  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  legisla- 
tion. It  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most  important 
change  in  their  practice,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  all  free 
countries.  Hitherto,  in  Massachusetts,  as  every 
where  else,  the  sittings  of  the  legislature  had  been 
close ;  no  strangers  were  admitted  to  hear  the  de- 
bates. In  England,  a  few  persons  were  admitted 
by  particular  favour  to  listen  to  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, but  were  not  allowed  to  report  the  speeches 
of  the  members,  though'  some  persons  were  occa-* 
sionally  employed,  who  repeated  from  memory 
what  they  had  heard ;  and  from  these  broken  hints, 
speeches  for  the  members  were  composed  and  pub- 
lished under  feigned  names,  or  only  with  initials,  and 
purporting  to  have  been  delivered  at  a  political 
club.*     At  this  session  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  1766, 


*  The  anecdote  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  on  this  subject  is  well  known. 
When  certain  celebrated  speeches  in  parliament  were  praised,  he  said,  *'  those 
frpeeches  I  wrote  in  a  garret." 
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Otis  brought  forward  a  proposition,  and  was  after- 
wards made  chaijcmstn  of  a  committee  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  **  for  opening  a  gallery  for  such  as  wish- 
ed to  hear  the  debates.^  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  authorized  publicity  being  given  to  legisla- 
tive deliberations;  an  innovation  that  essentially 
harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  representative  govern- 
ments, and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  modes 
of  diffusing  knowledge,  9pid  creating  a  watchfulness 
of  political  affairs  among  the  people* 


eiuiirtrt  XITKK. 

Joseph  Hamley — John  Hancock — Samuel  Adams, 

The  legislature  of  this  year  received  an  acces- 
sion of  three  eminent  members,  who  were  returned 
to  it  for  the  first  time;  Joseph  Hawley,  John  Han- 
cock, and  Samuel  Adams.  Major  Hawley,  a  repre- 
sentative from  Northampton,  acquired  a  very  re- 
markable influence  in  the  public  councils.  Perhaps 
Massachusetts  can  boast  of  no  citizen  in  all  her 
annals  more  estimable.  He  continued  in  the  legis- 
lature till  1776,  and  during  that  period,  it  has  been 
said,  that  no  vote  on  any  public  measure,  either 
was,  or  could  have  been  carried,  without  his  assent. 
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Joseph  Hawley  was  born  in  1724^  educated  at 
Yale  College,  and  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law  in  Northampton,  where  he  died  m  1788,  aged 
64  years.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  possessed  of  great 
learning ;  able  as  a  reasoner,  and  a  rerj  manly,  im- 
pressire  speaker.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar 
in  the  western  counties  of  the  Proyince.  He  had 
studied  with  diligence  the  principles  of  law,  as  con^ 
nected  with  political  institutions.  This  had  pre- 
pared him  for  a  clear  perception  of  the  effects,  that 
would  have  resulted  from  the  execution  of  the 
m'misterial  plans  against  the  colonies;  and  caused 
him  to  take  the  most  ardent  and  decisive  part 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  whole  series  of 
arbitrary  measures  that  followed  it.  The  adhe- 
rents of  the  administration  dreaded  him  more  than 
any  individual  in  his  part  of  the  country,  and,  as 
usual,  endeavoured,  though  most  completely  in  vain, 
to  injure  his  character.  They  succeeded,  indeed,  in 
their  official  persecution  in  throwing  him  over  the 
bar,  to  which  he  was,  however,  soon  restored. 

The  almost  unexampled  influence  acquired  by 
Major  Hawley,  was  owing  not  only  to  his  great 
talentd,  but  still  more  perhaps  to  his  high  minded, 
unsullied,  unimpeachable  integrity.  His  enemies 
sought  to  undermine  his  reputation,  by  calumniating 
his  motives,  as  was  their  manner  towards  every  dis 
tinguished  man  on  the  patriotic  side.  They  said, 
his  conduct  was  factious  and  prmciples  ruinous,  and 
that  the  only  object  which  he  and  his  co-adjutors 
had  in  view,  was,  to  bring  themselves  into  power 
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WoAtT  a  new  order  of  things.  The  imputation  of 
selfish,  sordid  views,  was  insupportable  to  a  imaa  uf  hk 
character.  He,  therefore,  at  once,  resolved,  and 
pledged  himself,  nerer  to  accept  of  any  promotion^ 
office,  or  emolument  under  any  goTemment*  This 
pledge  he  severely  redeemed.  He  refused  even  all 
promotion  in  the  militia,  was  several  times  chosen  a 
counsellor,  but  declined  ;  and  would  accept  of  no  oth- 
er public  trust,  than  the  nearly  gratuitous  one  of  re- 
presenting his  town.  A  modest  estate  which  de- 
scended to  him  from  his  father  and  uncle,  was  ade- 
quate to  support  his  plain  style  of  living,  and  he  had 
no  desire  to  accumulate  wealth.  His  character 
was  so  noble  and  consistent,  that  his  fellow  citizens 
reposed  unhesitating  confidence  in  his  integnty  ;  they 
believed  that  all  the  honours  and  wealth  of  the  mo- 
ther countiy  would  be  insufficient  to  corrupt  him, 
while  they  saw  daily  that  he  sought  nothing  from  his 
own  party.  His  talents,  judgment  and  firmness,  came 
in  aid  of  this  reputation  for  disinterestedness,  and 
gave  him,  on  alt  occasions,  the  power  of  an  umpire. 
The  weight  of  his  character  was  sufficient  to  balance 
all  the  interest,  which  several  gentlemen  of  great  re- 
spectability in  the  western  counties,  exerted  in  fa- 
vour of  the  administration.  The  country  members, 
especially,  followed  his  opinions  implicitly,  and  the 
most  powerful  leaders  in  the  legislature  would  pro- 
bably have  been  unsuccessful,  if  they  had  attempted 
to  carry  any  measure  against  his  opinion. 

The  ascendancy  which  was  allotted  him  by  the 
deference  of  others,  was  a  fortunate  circumstaDce  for 
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his  country.  Never  was  influence  exercised  with 
more  sin^eness  of  heart,  with  more  intelligent,  de- 
voted and  inflexible  patriotism.  He  made  up  his 
mind  earlier  than  most  men,  that  the  struggle  against 
oppression  would  lead  to  war,  and  that  our  rights,  at 
last  must  be  secured  by  our  arms.  As  the  crisis 
approached,  when  some  persons  urged  upon  him  the 
danger  of  a  contest,  so  apparently  unequal,  his  an- 
swer was,  **  We  must  put  to  sea ;  Providence  will 
bring  us  into  port  !"* 

*  Tbe  follovting  anecdote  from  one  of  President  Adams*  letters  to  Mr. 
Wirt,  is  highly  characteristic  of  Hawley,  and  also  contains  some  very  interest- 
ing notices  of  other  eminent  individuals. 

<'  When  Congress  bad  finished  their  batinefls,  as  they  thought,  in  the  Au.> 
tumn  ot  1774, 1  had,  with  Mr.  Henry,  before  we  took  leave  of  each  other, 
some  familiar  conversation,  in  which  I  expressed  a  full  conviction,  that  our 
resolves,  declarations  of  rights,  enumeration  of  wrongs,  petitions,  remonstran- 
ces and  addresses,  associations  and  non-importation  agreements,  however 
they  might  be  expected  in  Americai,  and  however  necessary  to  cement  the 
union  of  the  colonies,  would  be  but  waste  water  in  England.  Mr.  Henry 
said,  they  might  make  some  impression  among  the  people  of  England,  but 
agreed  with  me  that  they  would  be  totally  lost  upon  the  government.  I  had 
but  just  received  a  short  and  hasty  letter,  written  to  me  by  Major  Joseph 
Hawley,  of  Northampton,  containing  <  a  few  broken  hints,*  as  he  called  them 
of  what  he  thought  was  proper  to  be  done  and  concluding  with  these  words, 
<  after  all^  we  miut  JightJ*  This  letter  I  read  to  Mr.  Henry,  who  listened 
with  great  attention ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  pronounced  the  words  '  After  all 
we  must  fight,*  he  raised  his  head  and  with  an  energy  and  vehemence  that 
I  can  never  forget,  broke  out  with  <  bt  god,  i  am  of  that  MAir*8  mind.* 
I  put  the  letter  into  his  hand,  and  when  he  had  read  it  he  returned  it  to  me, 
with  an  equally  solemn  asseveration  that  he  agreed  entirely  in  opinion  with 
the  writer.  I  considered  this  a  sacred  oath,  upon  a  very  great  occasion,  (and 
would  have' sworn  it  as  religiously  as  he  did)  and  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  what  you  say,  in  some  part  of  your  book,  that  he  never  took  the  sacred 
name  in  vain. 

<'  As  I  knew  the  sentiments  with  which  Mr.  Heniy  left  Congress  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  1774,  and  knew  the  chapter  and  verse  from  which  he  had  borrowed 
the  sublime  expression,  *  We  must  fight,*  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  his- 
tory, in  tbe  122d  page,  in  the  note,  and  in  some  of  the  preceding  and  following 
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Major  Hawley  did  not  appear  in  the  legislature 
after  the  year  1776,  but  he  never  relaxed  his  zeal 
in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  was  always  ready 
to  contribute  his  efforts,  to  the  public  service.  By 
his  private  exertions,  he  rendered  assistance  at  some 
yery  critical  and  discouraging  periods.  At  the  sea- 
son, when  the  prospects  of  the  American  army  were 
the  most  gloomy,  when  the  Jerseys  were  overrun, 
and  the  feelings  of  many  were  on  the  very  verge  of 
despondency,  he  exerted  himself  with  great  activity 
and  success,  to  rally  the  spirits  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
At  this  time,  when  apathy  appeared  stealing  upon 
the  country,  and  the  people  were  reluctant  to  march, 
on  a  seemingly  desperate  service,  he  addressed  a 
body  of  militia,  to  urge  them  to  volunteer  as  re- 
cruits. His  manly  eloquence,  his  powerful  appeals 
to  their  pride,  their  patriotism,  their  duty,  to  every 
fhing  which  they  held  dear  and  sacred,  awakened 
their  dormant  feelings  and  excited  them  to  enthusi- 
asm. 


pa^t.  Mr.  Henry  only  pursued  in  March  1775,  the  views  and  tows  of 
November  1774. 

**  The  other  delegates  from  Virginia  returned  to  their  state  in  full  confi- 
dence, that  all  our  grievances  vfould  be  redressed.  The  las|  words  that  Mr. 
Richard  Henry  Lee  said  to  me  when  we  parted,  were,  *  we  AaUinfaUibl^  car^ 
ry  all  our  points.  You  tpill  be  completely  reliertd ;  all  the  o£ennee  acts  unli  be 
repeated ;  the  army  and  fleet  will  be  recalled,  and  Britain  will  give  up  her 
foolish  project.' 

<<  Washington  only  was  in  doubt.  He  never  spoke  in  public.  In  private 
he  joined  with  those,  who  advocated  a  non-exportation,  as  well  as  a  non-im- 
portation agreement.  With  both  be  thought  we  should  prevail ;  without  eith- 
er, he  thought  it  doubtful.  Henry  was  dear  in  one  opinion,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  in  an  opposite  opinion,  and  Washington  doubted  between  the  twe. 
Henry,  however  appeared  in  the  end  to  be  exactly  in  the  right.** 
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On  another  occagion,  he  rendered  a  terrice  of 
much  higher  moment,  and  may  be  said  not  only  to 
have  prevented,  but  to  have  radically  destroyed  an 
incipient  insurrection.  At  a  time  when  the  burthens 
and  distresses  of  the  war  had  produced  great  dis- 
content, and  even  disatfection  in  some  quarters,  and 
Samuel  Ely,  a  notorious  demagogue,  had,  by  his  fac- 
tious and  treasonable  eifcNrts,  gone  far  to  organize  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  an  almost  open  resis- 
tance to  the  government,  delegates  from  a  large 
number  of  towns  met  in  convention  at  Hatfield. 
The  legislature  sent  Messrs.  Samuel  Adams,  Stephen 
Gorham,  and  General  Ward,  as  commissioners  to 
meet  them,  and  avert,  if  possible,  the  threatened  dan- 
ger. It  was  a  moment  of  peril  and  anxiety.  Major 
Hawley  was  a  delegate  from  Northampton.  At  the 
opening  of  the  meeting,  the  elements  of  mischief 
were  visible  in  all  their  malignity,  and  seemed 
feady  to  burat  into  open  fury.  Hawley,  with  the 
deepest  solicitude,  which  in  great  minds  is  the  cer^ 
tain  foundation  of  coolness  and  self  possession,  ad- 
dressed this  convention,  consisting  of  two  hundred. 
His  spotless  and  lofty  integrity,  before  which,  even 
the  most  callous  demagogues  shrunk  abashed,  pre- 
pared the  way  to  that  triumph,  which  his  masterly 
talents  achieved.  Arguments,  satire,  pleasantry,  al- 
temate  appeals  to  their  passions  and  to  their  reason, 
•  all  managed  with  consummate  address  and  irresisti- 
ble energy ;  gradually  subdued  their  inflamed,  refrac- 
tory humour,  and  finally  moulded  them  entirely  to  his 
will.     They  not  only  renounced  all  their  dai^rous 
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intentions,  but  agreed  to  sign  a  humble  petition  to 
the  government,  promising  future  obedience,  and 
prayii^  for  an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  to 
make  the  victory  more  complete,  and  to  shew  the 
danger  w^  entirely  destroyed,  they  were  brought 
with  the  exception  of  five  persons,  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion, exclud'mg  Ely,  the  leader  of  all  the  disturbance, 
from  the  indemnity. 

Major  Hawley  was  a  sincerely  religious  and  pious 
man ;  but  here,  as  in  politics,  he  loathed  all  tyranny 
and  fanatical  usurpation.  He  was,  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  chosen  into  the  senate  of  Massachusetts. 
Though  he  would  not  have  taken  the  trust  at  any 
rate,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  give  his  testimony 
against  the  test  act,  which  till  a  recent  period,  was 
a  stain  m  the  constitution  of  that  state.  In  a 
letter  upon  the  subject,  he  asked  if  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  renounce  the  au« 
thority  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  every  fo- 
reign potentate?  and  whether  it  could  be  expected, 
that,  having  been  a  member  of  the  church  for  forty 
years,  he  should  submit  to  the  insult  of  being  called 
to  swear  that  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  christian 
religion,  before  he  could  take  his  seat  ?* 

With  all  these  powerful  talents  and  noble  feelings, 
he  was  not  exempt  from  a  misfortune,  that  occasion- 
ally threw  its  dark  shadows  over  them.     He  was  sub- 

*Tbi0  Test  was  copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  English  Test  act,  and  itf 
iDseition  in  the  liberal  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  a  mortifying  ano- 
maly. At  a  late  revision  of  that  instrument,  by  a  general  convention)  thit 
remnant  of  tuperaniuiated  bigotry  was  expunged  by  general  c«ns«nt. 

34 
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ject  at  particular  times,  to  an  hjpocondriac  disor- 
der, that  would  envelope  him  in  gloom  and  despon- 
dency* At  these  seasons  he  was  oppressed  with  me- 
lancholy, and  would  lament  every  action  and  exertion 
of  his  life.  When  his  mind  recovered  its  tone,  the 
recollection  of  these  sufferings  was  painful,  and  he 
disliked  to  have  them  remembered. 

Major  Hawley  was  a  patriot  without  personal 
animosities,  an  orator  without  vanity,  a  lawyer  with- 
out chicanery,  a  gentleman  without  ostentation,  a 
statesman  without  duplicity,  and  a  christian  without 
bigotry.  As  a  man  of  commanding  talents,  his  firm 
renunciation  and  self  denial  of  all  ambitious  views, 
would  have  secured  him  that  respect,  which  sucb 
strength  of  mind  inevitably  inspires;  while  his  vol- 
untary and  zealous  devotion  to  the  service  of  hii 
countrymen,  established  hm  in  their  affectioa  Hit 
uprightness  and  plainness,  united  to  his  ability  and 
disinterestedness,  gav^  the  most  extensive  influence 
to  his  opinions,  and  in  a  period  of  doubt,  divisionsi 
and  danger,  men  sought  relief  from  their  perplexities 
in  his  authority,  and  suiTered  their  course  to  be  guid* 
ed  by  him,  when  they  distrusted  their  own  judg- 
ments, or  the  counsels  of  others.  He,  in  fine,  form* 
ed  one  of  those  manly,  public  spirited,  and  generous 
citizens,  ready  to  share  peril  and  decline  rewardf 
who  illustrate  the  idea  of  a  commonwealth;  and 
who,  through  the  obstructions  of  human  passions  and 
infirmities,  being  of  rare  occurrence,  will  always  be 
the  most  admired,  appropriate,  and  noble  ornaments 
of  a  free  govermoeBt 
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The  names  of  the  two  new  members  of  the  legis* 
lature  elected  from  Boston,  in  1766,  were  coupled 
together  by  a  subsequent  act  of  proscription,  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, were  chosen  the  colleagues  of  James  Otis  and 
Thomas  Gushing,  and  these  four  gentlemen,  who  for 
Several  years  composed  the  delegation  of  the  capital 
exercised  a  wide  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  oro- 
vince,  and  are  inseparably  connected  with  all  the 
events  that  led  to  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  Otis  and  Gushing  were  only  permitted  to 
«ee  the  promise  of  American  prosperity,  but  Adams 
and  Hancock  were  destined  to  outlive  the  period  of 
trial,  during  which  their  labours  were  never  inter- 
mitted; they  entered  with  the  nation  on  the  new 
founds  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  by  filling  eminent 
fttations  in  the  government  of  their  state,  became 
associated  with  the  administration,  and  the  parties 
that  grew  up  under  the  new  confederation. 

John  Hancock,  the  son  and  grandson  of  eminent 
congregational  clergymen,  was  born  in  Quincy  near 
Boston,  in  1737,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  GoUege 
in  1754.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
he  was  then  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Thomas  Han- 
cock, the  most  opulent  merchant  in  Boston,  a  man 
of  enlarged  views  and  public  spirit,  who  bequeathed 
some  considerable  legacies  to  different  institutions. 
This  benevolent  uncle  took  the  entire  charge  of  his 
young  relation,  and  received  him  into  his  counting 
house  on  the  completion  of  his  education  at  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  after  a  few  years  sent  him  to  England, 
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to  see  that  country,  and  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  his  correspondents.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy  in  1764,  leaving  his  nephew  to  succeed  to 
his  very  extensive  mercantile  concerns,  and  heir  to 
the  largest  estate  in  the  province. 

This  sudden  possession  of  wealth  turned  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  commuQity  towards  him,  his  (Conduct 
under  this  trying  prosperity  secured  universal  esteem 
and  good  will.  It  made  him  neither  giddy,  arrogant, 
Oor  profligate  ;  he  continued  his  course  of  regularir* 
ty,  industry,  and  moderation.  Great  numbers  of  peo- 
ple received  employment  at  his  hands,  and  in  all  his 
commercial  transactions,  he  exhibited  that  fair  and 
liberal  character  which  commonly  distinguishes  the 
extensive  and  affluent  merchant 

The  natural  influence  which  he  acquired  from  his 
habits  and  his  possessions,  rendered  him  extremely 
popular,  and  he  had  been  often  called  upon  to  act 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  town^  At  length  he  was  placed 
in  the  legislature,^  and  this  eveqt  decided  his  future 
career.     Th^  stake   whiph  h^  pledged  in  the  large 

*  '*  I  vras  one  daj  walking  in  the  roally  and  accideptally  met  Samuel  Adams. 
In  taking  a  few  turns  together,  we  came  in  full  riew  of  Mr.  Hancock^s  house. 
Mr.  Adamt,  pointing  to  the  stone  building,  said,  '  This  town  has  done  a  wise 
thing  to  day/  <Wbat?'  ^They  have  made  that  young  map^s  fortune  their 
own/  His  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  for  no  man^s  property  was  eyer 
more  entirely  devoted  to  the  public  The  town  had  that  day  chosen  Mr. 
Hancock  into  the  legislature  of  the  province.  The  quiyerinf^  anxiety  of  the 
public  under  the  fearful  looking  for  of  the  vengeance  of  king,  ministry  and 
parliament,  compelled  him  to  a  constant  attendance  in  the  house,  his  mind 
was  soon  engrossed  by  public  cares,  alarms,  and  terrors;  his  business  was 
left  to  subalterns,  his  private  affairs  neglected,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  tlie 
^pd  of  his  life." 

;!\fS,  letter  from  Pr^tident  Jidqm  to  the  late  W.  Tudpr^  Eeq^ 
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fortune  under  his  control,  was  a  proof  of  his  sincerity 
in  the  principles  which  he  professed,  which  had 
great  weight  with  minds  of  the  common  order,  and 
was  quite  obvious  to  even  the  meanest  capacity. 
•He  was  gradually  engi-ossed  by  political  concerns, 
and  very  early  became  highly  obnoxious  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Iheir  enmity  was  shewn  in  several 
attempts  at  insult  and  oppression,  such  as  seizing  his 
vessels,*  calling  upon  him  for  excessive  bail,&c.  all 
of  which  only  produced  more  decisive  testimonies  of 
popular  attachment  to  him,  and  a  closer  conviction 
in  his  breast  of  the  intolerable  abuses  with  which 
his  country  was  menaced. 

In  the  legislature  Hancock  was  upon  every  impor* 
tant  committee,  so  that  all  leading  measures  had  his 
sanction,  though  he  seldom  wrote  any  of  the  reports. 
He  had  the  full  confidence  of  the  patriotic  party,  as 
they  believed  him  to  be  unchangeably  devoted  to  their 
cause ;  yet,  on  one  occasion  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  Adams,  on  some  proposi- 
tions of  Hutchinson,  in  regard  to  removing  the 
General  Court  to  Boston,  which  created  a  temporary 
schism  in  the  party,  and  a  long  alienation  of  friend- 
ship between  those  eminent  men.  They  were  re- 
conciled to  each  other,  several  years  afterwards, 
and  filled  the  two  first  offices  of  the  State  together 
during  a  considerable  period. 

General  Grage  issued  a  proclamation.  In  June  1775, 

*  The  insolence  of  the  Cominismoners  of  the  Customs  led  them  to  offisr  those 
impolitic  and  YPxatioui  ofitnces,  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  much  per- 
pular  Midtemenl, 
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a  few  dajs  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU,  offer- 
ii^  a  pardon  to  all  rebels,  except ii^  Samnel  Adams 
and  John  Hancock—**  whose  offences"— (said  the 
edict)  **  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of 
any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign  puf>-* 
ishment'*  This  virulent  proscription,  which  was 
intended  to  ruin  them,  widelj  extended  their  fame. 
A  few  others,  it  is  well  known,  were  secretly  pro- 
scribed, .and  would  doubtless  have  fallen  victims  to 
ministerial  vengeance, — but  Adams  and  Hancock 
were  the  only  two  expressly  excepted  from  all  hope 
of  pardon,  and  irrevocably  denounced.*     The  alter- 

*  Hancock  and  Adams,  tuco«adf  d  to  a  station  which  Otis  had  b«fora  htid,  m 
being  made  the  representatives  of  their  countrymen,  to  bear  all  the  denuncia- 
tions and  insults,  which  were  directed  in  England  against  the  American  pat- 
riots. The  instances  of  this  substitution,  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  writings 
of  that  day.  The  two  following  are  extracted  from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fot. 
The  fi:st,  occurred  in  a  debate  in  1779,  on  the  Irish  discontents,  when  he 
•ssailed  Mr.  Dnndas,  and  illustrated  the  present  subject,  by  allusions  to  former 
measures  regarding  America : — *<  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  sanguina- 
ry measures  recommended  in  those  bloody,  inflammatory  speeches?  Though 
Boston  was  to  be  starved,  though  Hancock  and  Adams  were  proscribed—yet, 
at  the  feet  of  these  very  men,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  were  obliged  to 
kneel,  to  flatter  and  to  Cringe  ;  and  as  they  had  the  cruelty  at  one  time  to  de- 
nounce vengeance  against  those  men,  so  they  had  the  meanness  afterwards  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  them,  and  implore  their  forgiveness. — Was  he  who 
called  the  Americans  *  Hancock  and  hit  trevD,  to  reprehend  any  set  of  men 
Ibr  inflammatory  speeches?** — In  the  debate  on  the  address  to  the  king,  in  1781, 
speaking  of  the  American  war,  he  said,— ^  They  (the  ministers)  commenced 
war  against  America  after  that  country  had  offisred  the  fairest  propositions, 
and  extended  her  arms  to  receive  us  into  the  closest  connexion.  They  did  this 
contrary  to  their  own  sentiments  of  what  was  right,  but  they  were  over-ruled 
by  that  high  and  secret  authority,  which  they  durst  not  disobey,  and  fiom 
which  they  derive  their  situations.  They  were  ordered  to  go  on  with  the 
American  war  or  quite  their  places.  They  preferred  emolument  to  duty,  and 
kept  their  ostensible  power  at  the  expense  of  their  country.  To  delude  tht 
parliament  and  the  people,  they  then  deecribed  the  contest  to  be  a  mere  squab- 
ble.   It  was  not  America  with  whom  we  had  to  contend,  it.wvs  witk<^  ^  jftfT  . 
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oatiTM  to  which  their  fate  was  restricted,  embraced 
the  two  extremes  of  human  disgrace  and  glorj ;  they 
were  either  to  be  execrated  and  executed  as  tra>* 
tors,  or  thej  were  to  aid  in  establishing  a  nation, 
and  to  be  honoured  as  the  benefactors  of  their  coun- 
try and  mankind. 

Hancock  was  President  of  the  provincial  Congress 
of  Massachusetts,  until  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
delegation  from  that  province  to  the  Congress  which 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  1775.  In  1776,  be  had  the 
honour  to  be  President  of  that  immortal  assembly 
which  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.* 
He  continued  in  Congress  till  1779,  when  ill  health 
forced  him  to  resign.  He  was  annually  chosen  gov* 
vemor  of  Massachusetts,  from  1780  to  1785,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr*  Bowdoin,  for  two  yeara» 
In  1787,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  same  office. 
He  was  also  made  President  of  the  Convention  for 
the  adoption  c^  the  federal  constitution,  and  continue 

€9ck  tmd  hu  creWf^  h  handful  of  meo  would  nuircb  triumphantly  from  one  end 
ofth«  continent  to  the  other.  This  was  the  language  sounded  in  that  house^ 
and  for  this  language  a  learned  member  of  it  (Lord  Loughborough,}  was  exaH^ 
td  to  the  dignkjr  of  a  peer^  and  torolkd  among  the  hereditary  council  of  tht 
realm.  He  was  thus  rewarded  for  no  other  merit  that  he  could  discover,  but 
that  of  vehemently  abusing  our  fellow  subjects  in  America,  and  calling  tfaeis 
•ppositiou  the  war  **  of  Hancock  and  hii  emv." 

*  Without  reference  to  general  views,  a  signature  to  that  infitrument,  was  to 
•Ihe  individual,  on  personal  considerations  only,  of  the  most  momentous  im- 
port. The  only  writing  however,  which  appears  trembling,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hopkioa,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  the  palsy.  Hanco^  seems  to  have  ha4 
In  mind  an  official  proportion  in  the  dimensions  of  his  name ;  and  the  force  with 
which  it  is  written,  shews  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  erased.  Those  per* 
mm*  who  are  fond  of  relict,  may  be  glad  to  know,  that  the  pen  with  which 
^se  signatures  were  made,  was  preserved,  and  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  tha 
MaMaohotoiu  Blolorical  Bocif ty. 
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ed  to  be  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  till  his  deatfay 
which  took  place  October  8th,  1793 — ^in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age* 

Few  persons  have  enjoyed  greater  or  more  inva- 
riable popularity  than  this  distinguished  patriot ;  and 
there  are  not  many  men  who  have  been  so  :lruly 
entitled  to  this  kind  of  favour,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  always  an  unequivocal  testimony  of  merit* 
His  character  and  his  fortune  rendered  his  influ- 
ence of  great  importance,  and  he  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  both,  without  reserve,  into  the  scale  of 
his  country.  If  he  had  kept  aloof,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  care  of  his  prof>erty,  he  might  have 
accumulated  a  vast  stock  of  wealth ;  but  he  so  dis- 
regarded his  own  affairs  in  his  attention  to  public 
engagements,  that  had  his  estate  not  been  very 
large,  he  would  have  died  as  poor  as  many  of  his 
colleagues.  He  was  consulted,  when  it  was  con* 
templated  to  bum  the  town  of  Boston,  in  order 
to  force  the  enemy  to  evacuate  it  He  answered, 
that  although  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  consist- 
ed in  buildings  within  the  town,  yet,  if  its  destruction 
would  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  that 
this  circumstance  should  be  no  impediment  to  its 
being  set  on  fire  immediately. 

The  greatest  fault  in  his  character,  was  a  peevish- 
ness and  irritability  that  often  grieved  his  friends, 
but  which  was  forgiven,  on  reflecting,  that  this  fail- 
ing was  not  owing  to  a  bad  heart,  or  a  mean  spirit^ 
but  to  perpetual  ill  health.  His  constitution  was 
naturally  feeble,  and  he  was  for  many  years  severely 
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afflicted  with  the  gout.  The  greater  portion  of  hiff 
Itfe,  indeed,  was  passed  in  physical  suffering — hn 
mind  rose  superior  to  this  misfortune  in  the  disp 
charge  of  his  public  duties :  and  as  he  never  relaxed 
from  these,  while  it  was  possible  for  him  to  continue 
his  efforts,  his  family,  and  his  acquaintance,,  bore 
with  indulgence  a  natural  consequence  of  infirmities, 
under  which  a  less  powerful  mind  would  have  sunk 
entirely. 

In  private  life,  he  commanded  the  esteem,  even 
of  those  persons  who  differed  from  him  in  political 
opinions.  His  beneficence  never  failed.  In  his  ex^ 
terior  he  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  a  gentler 
man  :  dressing  with  elegance  according  to  the  fash* 
ion  of  the  day,  keeping  a  handsome  equipage,  and 
being  polite  and  affable  in  social  intercourse.  He 
was  renowned  for  his  hospitality;  strangers  who 
were  entitled  to  it,  received  a  ready  welcome,  and 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  became  frequent 
guests  at  his  parties,  which  were  distinguished  for  all 
the  requisites,  material  as  well  %.%  personal,  which  are 
.necessary  to  ooovivial  eojoyments,  among  the  refill- 
ed clanes  of  civilized  society. 

He  possessed  many  valuable  qualifications  for 
pi^blic  life,  a  knowledge  of  business,  and  fadlity  ip 
despatching  it,  and  a  ready  ins^ht  into  tb^  charac- 
4erB  of  men.  As  an  orator,  he  was  not  remarkable, 
lie  seldom  made  an  elaborate  speech,  and  the  oxAj 
discosurse  of  his  in  print,  is  the  oration  on  the  5th  off 
Mancfa,  1774.  But  as  the  president,  moderator,  Qr 
apeaker,  of  an  assembly,  wither  it  was  a  io/wm 
35 
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meeting,  or  a  house  of  representatires,  he  was  not 
surpassed  bj  any  person  of  his  time.  His  voice 
was  powerful,  his  acquaintance  with  parliamentary 
forms  accurate,  and  his  apprehension  of  questions 
quick ;  he  was  attentive,  impartial,  and  dignified, 
and  in  these  situations,  inspired  respect  and  confi- 
dence wherever  he  presided. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  as  parties  grew 
up  under  the  new  constitution,  some  respectable 
men  were  dissatisfied  with  his  administration  as  Go- 
vei*nor,  but  the  amount  of  his  popularity  as  signified 
by  numbers,  was  not  perceptibly  diminished.  In  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution,  though  president 
of  the  state  convention  which  discussed  that  instru- 
ment, he  did  not  at  the  beginning  take  a  very  de- 
cided part ;  yet,  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  he 
lent  all  his  influence,  which  was  very  important,  to 
procure  the  ratification  of  the  new  system.  There 
were  still,  however,  strong  prejudices  against  him, 
arising  rather  from  a  dislike  to  particular  individur 
als  who  surrounded  him,  than  to  his  own  proceed- 
ings. Men  who  were  lukewarm,  or  inimical  to  the 
federal  government,  obtained  an  ascendancy  over 
his  mind,  which  was  invidiously  manifested  at  the 
last  journey  of  Washington  to  Boston,  in  October 
1789.  The  Governor  was  unfortunately  persuaded 
to  start  some  ill  timed  question  of  etiquette  respect* 
ing  his  meeting  with  the  president,  which  was  whol- 
ly unexpected  by  the  latter,  and  tended  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  his  visit.  At  that  moment  of  joyous  en- 
thusiasm, when  infancy  and  age  were  exulting,  the 
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ooe,  that  it  had  been  bora  soon  enough  and  the 
other  that  it  had  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  be* 
loved  chief ;  when  the  people,  and  the  magistrates, 
both  sexes,  and  everj  profession,  poured  forth  in 
processions  with  overflowing  hearts  to  greet  the 
most  venerated  man  in  the  nation,  this  coldness  of 
the  Governor  inspired  universal  dissatisfaction.  He 
himself  regretted  this  mistake,  and  subsequently 
endeavoured  to  remove  its  impression.  In  fine,  his 
talents  may  be  estimated  to  have  been  rather  use- 
ful than  brilliant  or  profound,  his  habits  and  appear- 
ance were  those  of  a  gentleman,  his  feelings  and 
principles,  those  of  a  patriot,  his  morality  and  bene- 
volence, those  of  a  sincere  professor  of  Christianity ; 
he  abandoned  the  care  of  private  interest  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  public ;  his  bodily  in- 
firmities could  not  subdue  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
and  the  part  which  he  took,  having  been  adopted 
from  a  ser^e  of  duty,  was  inflexibly  sustained :  he 
outlived  the  proscription  of  his  enemies,  to  be 
cherished  and  honoured  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
his  name,  which  stands  the  leading  signature  iq  the 
national  charter,  is  conspicuously  and  indelibly 
stamped  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

Samuel  Adams,  the  colleague  of  Hancock,  was 
destined  to  have  a  powerful  agency  in  public  afiairs^ 
and  to  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
ccmnected  with  the  American  revolution.  The  fa- 
mous proscription  by  General  Gage,  before  mention- 
ed, associated  his  name  with  that  of  Hancock, 
though  there  was  qo  personal  cordiality  between 
hem,  and  eyen  their  public  views  were  in  some  de- 
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gvee  modyUd  hy  their  kidiiridiial  aod  peculiaf  duH 
racters. 

Mr.  Adaoidf  deieended  from  a  fa  mil  j  that  had 
been  an^ong  the  early  planters  of  New  England, 
was  bom  in  Boston^  September  27th9  1722,  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  received  its  hon* 
ours  in  1740.  When  he  took  the  degree  of  Mai* 
ter  in  1743,  he  proposed  the  folio wmg  question^ 
^  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  magis^ 
trate,  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  otherwise 
preserved  P'  He  maintained  the  affirmative,  and 
this  collegiate  exercise  furnished  a  very  significant 
indet  to  his  subsequent  political  career.  On  leaving 
the  University,  he  engaged  in  the  studj  of  divinity, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman,  but  did 
not  pursue  his  design. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  political  affairs,  and  he  occupied  himself  both  in 
eonveniatioii  and  writing  with  the  public  concern 
of  the  day.  He  was  opposed  to  Governor  Shirley^ 
because  he  thought  too  much  power  was  conferred 
Upon  him,  and  was  the  friend  of  his  successor,  Pow^ 
tial,  as  the  latter  assumed  the  popular  side.  He  be<- 
came  so  entirely  a  public  man,  and  discovered  suck 
ti  jealous,  watchful,  and  unyielding  regard  for  popu- 
lar r^hts,  that  he  excited  the  general  attention. of 
the  patriotic  party,  and  they  took  the  opportunity 
in  the  year  1766,  to  place  him  in  the  legislature; 
from  that  period  till  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary 
War^  he  Wds  one  of  the  most  unwearied,  efficient, 
tad  disinterested  asseMofs  of  Ameiicaa  freedom  and 
Ihdependetioep 
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H^  grew  cooftpicuous  very  soon  after  his  adiiii»« 
sion  into  the  Uousei  of  which  he  was  chosen  clerk  ; 
it  being  then  the  practice  to  take  thait  c^cer  from 
among  the  members.  He  obtained  the  same  kind 
of  influence,  and  exercised  the  same  indefatigable 
activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  Legislature,  that  he 
did  in  those  of  his  town*  He  was  upon  every 
committee,  bad  a  hand  in  writing  or  revising  every 
report,  a  share  in  the  management  of  every  political 
meeting,  private  or  public,  and  a  voice  in  all  the 
measures  that  were  proposed^  to  counteract  the 
tyrannical  plans  of  the  administration.  The  people 
soon  found  him  to  be  one  ot  the  Steadiest  of  their 
supporters,  and  the  government  was  convinced,  that 
be  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

When  his  character  Was  known  in  England,  and 
it  w^  also  understood  that  he  was  poor,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  ministry,  who  felt  annoyed  by  the  '^  dis- 
turbances in  America,'^  resorted  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice when  the  clamorous  grow  too  troublesome,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  be  quieted  by  a  participa* 
tion  in  some  of  the  good  things  they  were  enjoyii^. 
Governor  Hutchinson,  in  answering  the  inquiry  of  a 
friend,  why  he  was  not  silenced  in  this  manner, 
wrote  with  an  expression  of  impatient  vexation, — 
^  Such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposition  of 
the  man,  that  he  never  can  be  coeciliated  by  any 
oiice  or  gift  whatever.''  This  information  was  re- 
ceived with  a  ludicrous  kind  of  incredulity,  evidently 
Moastoned  by  fei  confusion  of  ideas  at  the  anoiMly  of 
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such  a  disposition,  compared  with  the  personal  and 
daily  experience  of  all  around  them.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  have  caused  the  administration, 
to  examme  more  accurately  into  the  actual  condition 
of  the  colonies.  When  so  many  leading  individuals 
in  this  country,  were  not  to  be  conciliated  by  the 
favours  of  government,  when  they  spumed  at  places 
and  pensions,  and  withstood  the  allurements  of  for- 
tune ;  such  conduct,  which  is  not  the  natural  temper 
of  mankind,  indicated  that,  there  was  some  deep  and 
powerful  cause  for  the  dissatisfaction  that  prevailed. 
It  is  a  portentous  symptom  b  affairs,  when  men  of 
strong  character  forego  the  common  views  of  ambi- 
tiooj  and  disregard  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  which 
in  ordinary  times,  is  as  salutary  to  society  in  its  ge- 
neral tendency,  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  individu- 
al. This  state  of  things,  which  occurred  in  the  co- 
lonies during  the  epoch  of  their  resistance  to  the 
designs  of  England,  required  the  most  cautious  treat- 
ment, and  prompt  alleviation :  the  existence  of  such 
enthusiasm  is  replete  with  danger  to  the  ruling  pow- 
er, and  wherever  it  is  not  effectually  relieved,  will 
bring  about,  as  it  did  in  America,  the  crisis  of  a  re- 
volution. 

He  continued  in  the  legislature  till  1774,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  first  congress  of  the  old  confedera- 
tion. He  had  been  previously  chosen  Secretary  of 
Massachusetts,  which  office  was  performed  by  de- 
puty during  his  absence.  He  was  one  of  the  signers 
to  the  declaration  of  1776,  which  he  laboured  most 
indefatigably  and  unhesitatingly  to  bring  fonvard 
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He  was  an  active  member  of  the  convention  that 
formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts ;  and  after 
it  went  into  effect,  he  was  placed  in  the  Senate  of 
the  State,  and  for  several  years  presided  over  that 
body.  In  1789,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, and  held  that  office  till  1794,  when,  after  the 
death  of  Hancock,  he  was  chosen  Governor,  and 
was  annually  re-elected  till  1797*  He  then  retired 
from  public  life,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Winter 
Street,  Boston,  October  2,  1803,  in  the  eighty-se- 
cond year  of  his  age. 

He  was  one  of  that  class  who  saw  very  early, 
that  **  after  all,  we  must  fight'' — and  having  come 
to  that  conclusion,  there  was  no  citizen  more  pre- 
pared for  the  extremity,  or  who  would  have  been 
more  reluctant  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  compro- 
mise. After  he  had  received  warning  at  Lexington 
in  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  of  the  intended 
British  expedition,  as  he  proceeded  to  make  his  escape 
through  the  fields  with  some  friends,  soon  after  the 
dawn  of  day  he  exclaimed,  '^this  is  a  fine  day  P'  "very 
pleasant  indeed,''  answered  one  of  his  companions  sup> 
posing  he  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  the  sky  and  atmo- 
sphere— "  I  mean"  he  replied,  "  this  day  is  a  glorious 
day  for  America !"  His  situation  at  that  moment 
was  full  of  peril  and  uncertainty,  but  throughout 
the  contest,  no  damage  either  to  himself  or  his  coun- 
try ever  discouraged  or  depressed  him. 

The  very  faults  of  his  character  tended,  in  some 
degree,  to  render  his  services  more  useful,  by  con- 
rerging  his  exertions  to  one  point,  and  preventing 
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their  being  weakened  bj  indulgence  or  liberalitj 
towardf  different  opinions.  There  was  some  tinge 
of  bigotry  and  narrowness,  both  in  his  religion  and 
politics.  He  was  a  strict  calvinist^  and  probablj, 
]M>  individual  of  bis  day  had  so  much  of  the  feelings 
of  the  ancient  puritans,  as  he  possessed.  In  politics^ 
be  was  so  jealous  of  delegated  power,  that  he  would 
Dot  hare  given  our  constitutions  inherent  force  enough 
£or  their  own  preservation.  He  attached  an  ex* 
elusive  value  to  the  habits  and  principles  m  which 
he  had  been  educated,  and  wished  to  adjust  wide 
concerns  too  closely  after  a  particular  model.  One 
of  his  colleagues,  who  knew  him  well,  and  estimated 
hivi  highly,  described  him  with  good  natured  exagv 
geration  in  the  following  manner :  ^  Samuel  Adams 
would  have  the  State  of  Massachusetts  govern  the 
Union,  the  Town  of  Boston  govern  Massachusetts, 
and  that  he  should  govern  the  Town  of  Boston,  and 
then  the  whole  would  not  be  intentionally  ill-govern- 

It  was  a  sad  error  of  judgment  that  caused  him 
to  undenralue)  for  a  period  at  least,  the  services  of 
Washington  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  to 
diidc  that  his  popularity  when  President,  might  be 
dbagerous.  Still,  these  unfounded  prejudices  were 
faeoestly  entertained,  and  sprang  naturally  from  his 
^position  and  doctrines.  I>u*ing  the  war,  he  was 
impatient  for  some  more  decisive  action,  than  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  commander  in  chief  for  a  long 
time  to  bring  about ;  and  when  the  new  Constitution 
went  into  operation,  its  leaning  towards  aristocracy, 
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^hich  was  the  absurd  imputation  of  its  enemies,  and 
which  his  antifederal  bias  led  him  more  readily  to 
listen  to,  derired  all  its  plausibility  from  the  just, 
generous,  and  univeHltl  confidence,  that  was  reposed 
in  the  chief  magistrate.  These  things  influenced 
his  conduct  in  old  age,  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  while  the  extreme  heat  of  politi-> 
cal  feelings  would  have  made  it  impossible,  for  even 
a  much  less  positive  character  to  administer  any 
public  concerns  without  one  of  the  pai*ties  of  that 
day  being  dissatisfied.  But  all  these  circumstances 
are  to  be  disregarded,  in  making  an  estimate  of  his 
services.  He,  in  fact,  was  bom  for  the  revolutionary 
epoch,  he  was  trained  and  nurtured  in  it,  and  all  his 
principles  and  views  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
dislikes  and  partialities  which  were  created  during 
that  long  struggle.  He  belonged  to  the  revolution} 
all  the  power  and  peculiarity  of  his  character  were 
developed  in  that  career,  and  his  share  in  public  lift 
under  a  subsequent  state  of  things,  must  be  consider- 
ed as  subordinate  and  unimportant 

He  possessed  an  energy  of  will  that  never  falter^ 
ed,  in  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  arbitrary 
plans  of  the  English  cabinet,  and  which  gradually 
engaged  him  to  strive  for  the  independence  of  the 
country.  Every  part  of  his  character  conduced  to 
this  determination.  His  private  habits,  which  were 
simple,  frugal,  and  unostentatious,  led  him  to  despise 
the  luxury  and  parade  afiected  by  the  crown  offi* 
cers ;  his  religious  tenets,  which  made  him  loath  the 
rery  name  of  the  English  church,  preserved  in  his 
36 
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mind  the  memoiy  of  ancient  persecutions,  as  yiyidly^ 
as  if  they  had  happened  yesterday,  and  as  anxiously^ 
as  if  they  might  be  repeated  to-morrow;  his  de- 
testation of  royalty,  and  privileged  classes,  which  na 
man  could  have  felt  more  deeply — ^all  these  circum* 
stances  stimulated  him  to  perseverance  in  a  course, 
which  he  conscientiously  believed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  pursue,  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

He  combined  in  a  remarkable  manner  all  the  ani- 
mosities and  all  the  firmness,   that  could  qualify  a 
man  to  be  the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Had  he  lived  in  any  country  or  any  epoch,   when 
abuses  of  power  were  to  be  resisted,  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  reformers.     He   would  have  suffer* 
ed  excommunication  rather  than  have  bowed  to  pa-N 
pal  infallibility,  or  paid  the  tribute  to  St.  Peter ;  he 
would  have  gone  to  the  stake,  rather  than  submit, 
to  the  prelatic  ordinances  of  Laud;  he  would  have 
mounted  the  scaffold,  sooner  than  pay  a  shilling  of 
illegal  ship>money ;  he  would  have  fled  to  a  desert^ 
rather   than   endure   the    profligate   tyranny   of  a 
Stuart ;  he   was  proscribed,  and  would  sooner  have 
been  condemned  as    a  traitor,  than  assent   to    aa. 
illegal  tax,  if  it  had  been  only  a  six  penny  stamp  or 
an  insignificant  duty  on  Tea,  and  there  appeared  te. 
be  no  species  of  corruption  by  which  this  inflexibili- 
ty could  have  been  destroyed. 

The  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  were  not 
a  sudden  ebullition  of  temper,  nor  a  transient  im- 
pulse of  resentment,  but  they  were  deliberate,  me- 
thodical  and  unyielding.  There  was  no  pause,  no 
hesitation,  no  despondency ;  every  day,  and  eyery 
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botiir,  was  employed  in  some  contribution  towards  the 
main  design,  if  not  in  action,  in  writii]^ ;  if  not  with 
the  pen,  in  conversation ;  if  not  in  talking,  in  medita* 
tion.  The  means  he  advised  were  persuasion,  peti- 
tion, remonstrance,  resolutions,  and  when  all  failed, 
defiance  and  extermination  sooner  than  submission. 
His  measures  for  redress  were  all  legitimate,  and 
where  the  extremity  of  the  case,  as  in  the  destrup- 
tion  of  the  tea,  absolutely  required  an  irregularity, 
a  vigour  beyond  the  law,  he  was  desirous  that  it 
might  be  redeemed  by  the  discipline,  good  order, 
and  scrupulous  integrity,  with  which  it  should  be 
effected. 

With  this  unrelenting  and  austere  spirit,  there 
mras  nothing  ferocious,  or  gloomy,  or  arrogant  in  his 
demeanour.  His  aspect  was  mild,  dignified  and 
gentlemanly.  In  hk  own  state,  or  in  the  congress  of 
the  union,  he  was  always  the  advocate  of  the  strongs 
est  measures,  and  in  the  darkest  hour  he  never 
wavered  or  desponded.  He  engaged  in  the  cause 
with  all  the  seal  of  a  reformer,  the  confidence  of  an 
enthusiast,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  a  voluntary 
martyr.  It  was  not  by  brilliancy  of  talents,  or  pro* 
foundness  of  learning,  that  he  rendered  such  essen* 
ttal  service  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  but  by 
his  resolute  decision,  his  unceasing  watchfulness,  and 
his  heroic  perseverance.  In  addition  to  these  quali» 
ties,  his  efforts  were  consecrated  by  his  entire  supe* 
riority  to  pecuniary  considerations ;  he,  like  most  <^ 
his  colleagues,  proved  the  nobleness  of  their  cause, 
by  the  virtue  dE  their  conduct :  and  Samuel  Adams, 
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after  being  so  manj  years  id  the  public  service,  and 
baring  filled  so  manj  eminent  stations,  must  have 
been  buried  at  the  public  expense,  if  the  afflictii^ 
death  of  an  only  son  had  not  remedied  this  honoura- 
ble poverty. 


etmaitrr  X^Mf, 

Qtietfiofi  regarding  eampenstUion  to  the  sufferers  by  the  THots-^ 
Committee  to  inquire  about  Proclamations — Opposition  to  the 
Lieutenant  Oovemor'^i  act  in  the  Council — Arrival  of  a  stnaU 
hody  of  Troops. 

The  Committee  of  Secresy,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  sit  in  the  recess,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  and  to  receive  any  communica- 
tions from  the  Governor  respecting  the  actors  ip 
the  riots  of  the  preciedii^  year,  obtained  no  infor- 
mation from  him,  as  has  been  already  mentioned* 
In  October,  he  convened  the  legislature  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  compensation  to  the 
sufferers.  After  much  discussion,  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  44  to  36,  refused  to  make  a  remuneratioDt 
A  few  days  after,  a  motion  to  reconsider  this  mo^ 
tion  was  lost  by  the  same  majority,  but  wjth  increa»; 
ed  numbers;  51  to  43.  November  5th,  the  ques* 
tion  was  modified  by  moving,  that  an  account  of  th% 
|p88es  should  be  prepared,  and  an  estimate  of  what 
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each  tovm  would  have  to  paj,  if  payment  should  be 
made  put  of  the  public  treasury :  this  also  passed  in 
the  negative.  November  6th,  a  committee  was  or- 
dered to  make  out  an  estimate,  to  be  printed  ;  and 
that  the  legislature  should  then  have  a  recess,  in 
order  to  consult  their  constituents.  They  assembled 
again  December  3d,  and  passed  the  bill  for  ^granting 
compensation  to  the  suiferers,  and  general  pardon, 
indemnity,  and  oblivion,  to  the  offenders.'^  The 
numbers  were  53  to  35 ;  Otis,  Adams,  Hancock, 
Hawley,  &c  being  in  the  aflirmative.  The  House 
**  ordered  that  Major  Hawley,  Mr.  Otis,  and  Mr, 
Adams,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  resolve,  set- 
ting forth  the  motives  which  induced  this  house  to 
pass  the  bill  for  granting  compensation,  &c.  &c.'^  who 
reported  thereon  as  follows : 

^  Resolved,  that  this  House,  in  passing  the  bill 
for  granting  compensation  to  the  sufferers,  and  of 
free  and  general  pardon,  indemnity  and  oblivion, 
to  the  offenders  in  the  late  times,  were  influenced 
by  a  loyal  and  grateful  regard  to  his  majesty's 
most  mild  and  gracious  recommendation ;  by  a 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  patrons  of 
the  colonies  in  Great  Britain ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
interaal  peace  and  order,  without  regard  to  any 
interpretation  of  his  majesty's  recommendation  into  a 
requisition,  precluding  all  debate  and  controversy : 
and  under  a  full  persuasion,  that  the  sufferers  had 
'  no  just  claim  or  demand  on  the  Province ;  and 
that  this  compliance  ought  not  hereafter  to  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent"    Tq  this  were  ladded  two 
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Other  resolves,  one  purporting  that  ^it  was  the 
kidispensible  duty  of  the  sufferers  to  have  apphed 
to  tbe  goyernment  here,  rather  than  to  the  govern- 
ment at  home,'^  and  another  to  remark,  that  bj 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commoni  it  appear* 
ed,  that  the  riots  about  the  Stamp  act  were  imput- 
ed to  the  resolves  of  certam  assemblies  in  America^ 
which  could  not  applj  to  them,  as  their  resolv^es 
were  not  passed  till  two  mcmths  after  the  riots  had 
taken  place. 

The  whole  history  of  this  transaction,  in  which 
the  parliament  and  the  ministry  took  00  much  inter^ 
est,  is  very  instructive,  and  highly  characteristic  of 
all  the  parties.     The  question  was  more  than  a  year 
in  agitation,  and  was  finally  settled  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  probably  would  not  then  have  been  decid- 
ed, but  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  resolution,  a 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  friends 
of  the  colonies  in  parliament.     The  Governor  and 
his  adherents  seized  on  the  excesses  committed  by  a 
mob  under  the  excitement  of  the  Stamp  act,  as  a 
pretext  for  perpetual  crimination  of  the  people  in 
his  government     He  was  constantly  representing  the 
province  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  in  order  to  effect 
his  favourite  object  of  obtainii^  a  military  force^ 
with  the  vain  expectation  of  intimidating  the  patri* 
otic  party.     The  troops,  indeed,  came  at  last,  and 
proved  the  profound  sagaci^  of  Dr.  Franklin's  ob- 
servation to  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  they  would 
not  find  a  rebellion ;  they  might  indeed  make  one." 

Bernard,  backed  by  the  authwity  ol  parliament, 
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and  tbe  iostructions  of  the  ministry,  went  greatly 
beyond  the  language  of  either,  in  his  manner  of  de- 
manding payment  for  the  losses.  The  tone  whicli 
he  assumed,  and  the  expressions  and  insinuations 
which  he  used,  were  so  utterly  offensive,  that  the 
legislature  were  repelled  from  considerii^  the  <|ues« 
tion  amicably.  It  seemed  to  be  his  design  through- 
out, not  so  miich  to  secure  the  compensation,  as  to 
have  it  granted  in  an  unconditional,  humiliating  man- 
ner ;  not  as  an  act  of  deliberate  justice  and  generosi- 
ty, on  the  part  of  the  colony,  but  of  timid  subservien- 
cy to  the  requisition,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  consider* 
ed,  of  Parliament,  though  the  House  of  Common* 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  word  ^  recommendation.'^ 
The  parties  themselves,  who  were  to  receive  the 
money,  readily  aided  in  this  course  of  policy,  because 
it  gratified  their  ill  will  and  revenge:  The  delay 
was  of  less  consequence  to  them,  since  as  it  had  been 
a  parliamentary  concern,  they  were  certain  of  being 
ultimately  paid,  and,  if  the  payment  came  from 
that  side,  they  would  probably  have  gained  by  it,  as 
the  accounts  could  not  have  been  so  closely  scrutiniz- 
ed. Perhaps  a  motive  of  this  kind,  joined  to  the 
wish  to  make  the  most  of  these  disturbances,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  aid  of  military  force,  induc- 
ed them  to  make  their  first  application  to  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament;  which,  in  the  lai^age  of  the  legis- 
lature, ^^  it  was  their  indispensible  duty''  to  have 
made  to  the  government  of  the  Province. 

The  character  of  the  legislature  and  its  leading 
members,  was  also  fully  tried  and  manifested  in  these 
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transactions.  They  saw,  from  the  first  moment,  the 
mischievous  use  that  would  be  made  of  these  ex«- 
eesses ;  which,  trifling*  as  thej  were,  compared  with 
many  that  had  happened  in  the  cities  of  Europe^ 
and  ^  even  at  the  door  of  the  royal  palace,"  they 
regarded  with  heartfelt  indignation.  They  would 
willingly,  from  generosity  towards  the  sufferers,  have 
indeiqnified  them  for  their  losses.  But  these  indi- 
yiduals  having  insidiously  applied  to  England  for  re* 
dress,  the  legislature  was  placed  in  a  most  diflicult 
dilemma.  The  recommendation  of  parliament  did 
Bot  come  very  gratefully  to  them,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  a  most  determined  and  scrupulous  resis- 
tance to  all  attempts  at  disposing  of  their  property^ 
by  a  legislature,  in  which  their  constituents  were 
not  represented ;  and  while  animated  by  the  most 
salutary  jealousy  of  every  measure  that  could  lead 
to  an  encroachment  on  their  rights.  But  the  ques 
tion  was  completely  repugnant  and  intolerable,  when 
the  governor  ^  interpreted  the  recommendation  into 
a  requisition,"  and  seemed  far  more  anxious  to 
make  the  compliance  a  slavish  precedent,  than  an 
act  of  healing  mercy.  They  saw  all  the  mischief 
that  might  result,  and  knew  that  many  pestilent 
misrepresentations  were  made  to  their  disadvantage, 
whilst  the  affair  remained  unsettled.  This  was  one 
of  the  series  of  trials,  which  the  patriots  of  that  day 
had  to  undergo.  The  gratification  of  their  own 
feelings,  in  the  passage  of  an  act  in  many  respects 
expedient,  was  resolutely  postponed,  as  long  as  it 
<K>uld  be  converted  into   an  inference  against  the 
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Fights  of  the  colonies.  The  moderate  letter  of, 
Lord  Shelbume,*  and  the  tone  which  the  Governor 
eonseqaentlj  adopted,  prepared  the  way  for  a  set- 
(leraent.  The  anxiety  which  it  gave  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  colonies  in  parliament,  who  were  much 
annoyed  by  the  advantage,  which  the  administration 
derived  firom  placing  this  transaction  in  an  odious 
light,  was  a  strong  inducement  to  the  passage  of  the 
Dct.  Yet  there  was  so  much  public  feeling  against 
the  measure,  that,  after  all  th^  exertions  and  influ- 
ence of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  in  the  house, 
the  majority  in  its  favour  was  not  very  large. 

During  the  same  session,  that  this  unpleasant  busi- 
ness was  settled,  other  proofs  were  given  of  the 
close  attention  that  was  paidt  to  every  step  of  an 
encroaching  administration. — ^Otis  was  mfade  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  to  examine  if  any  acts  of  par- 
liament had  been  inserted  in  the  province  law  book, 
by  order  of  the  governor  and  council;  and,   also, 

*  BfaMftchuttftts  State  Papcrrs,  p.  9d,  In  connexion  with  this  letter  a1t6 
m»y  be  read  on  the  next  page,  one  from  the  agent,  Mr,  Deberdt,  of  Augiift 
^th,  1766,  to  the  Spealier,  who  writes.  '*  Since  my  last,  I  recei^d  a  few  lines 
from  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  he  says,  <  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Assem* 
blj  of  Boston  has  refuted  to  make  the  indemnification  recommended  by  Parlia* 
ment.  New  York  has  complied."  He  goes  on  to  observe,  "  Had  you  been 
here  to  be  fully  a|»prised  of  the  long  debate  which  your  friends  supported  in  the 
Hoase  to  obtain  the  word  <  recommend*  as  a  term,  entirely  consistent  with  your 
liberty,  it  must  have  left  a  grateful  impression  on  your  mind,*^  &c.  &c.  In  this 
as  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  urges  compliance  as  a  matter  of  conciliation,  and 
due  to  the  exertlomin  their  behalf  of  their  friends  in  Parliament. 

t  The  act  was  afterwards  negatived  by  the  king  in  council.  But  the  soffiBr- 
ers  received  their  indemnification  from  the  province.  Governor  Hutchinsos 
appeared  before  the  house  to  return  them  thanks  personally  for  their  libc'rali' 
ty.    The  remaneraHon  wbidi  be  teceivid  wAs  3194/.  17#.  9d. 

37 
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^  to  inquire,  at  lai^e,  into  the  practise  of  issuing  pro^ 
clamations  from  the  governor  and  council,  with  pro- 
mise of  reward  from  the  province  treasury,  for  en^ 
forcing  acts  of  Parliament^  This  committee  report* 
ed  a  message  on  the  subject ;  they  answered,  that  it 
had  been  done  by  the  orders  of  his  excellency  by 
the  advice  of  council,  and  referred  the  house  to  him. 
It  was  voted,  that  this  answer  was  not  satisfactory,^ 
and  Otis  and  others  were  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  during  the  recess.  This  is.  another  proof  of 
the  jealousy  that  was  felt  respecting  the  slightest 
innovation,  and  that  if  the  administration  were  seek- 
ing to  invade  the  rights  of  the  colony;  the  most 
dear-sighted,  vigilant  and  intrepid  guardians  were 
stationed  in  their  defence. 

At  the  winter  session  in  1767,  the  governor's^ 
speech  consisted  of  only  a  short  paragraph,  in  whicb 
he  recommends  ^  the  support  of  the  authority  of 
the  government,  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of 
the  province,  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
the  people.''  But  there  was  a  witness  to  the  speech^ 
that  occasioned  an  answer  of  some  length  from  the 
house.  This  witness  was  the  lieutenant  governor, 
who  appeared  amoi^  the  counsellors  at  the  delivery 
of  this  speech.  The  governor,  constantly  angry  and 
impatient  at  the  exclusion  of  his  partisans  from  the 
council,  recurred  to  the  expedient  probably  at  the 
suggestion  of  Hutchinson,  of  having  the  latter  take 
his  seat  as  member  of  it.  It  had  been  decided  on 
former  occasions,  that  the  lieutenant  governor  could 
not  sit  with  the  board,  when  the  governor  was  pre- 
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sent  The  house  in  their  answer,  object  strongly  to 
this  intrusion,  and  conclude  by  saying,  ^  If  the  hon- 
ourable gentleman  was  introduced  by  your  excellen- 
tly, we  apprehend  that  the  happiest  means  of  sup- 
porting the  authority  of  the  government,  or  main- 
taining the  honour  of  the  province,  were  not  consulted 
therein.  But  if  he  came  in  and  took  his  seat,  of  his 
own  motion,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  it  affords 
a  new  and  additional  instance  of  ambition,  and  a  lust 
of  power,  to  what  we  have  before  observed."  The 
governor  afterwards  requested  that  the  question 
might  subside  for  a  time.  He,  meanwhile  wrote  to 
obtain  instruction  from  the  ministry  in  support  of  it 
The  legislature  now  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
watch  over  all  the  measures  of  government,  and  to 
resist  every  invasion  of  the  principles  of  the  charter, 
lest  an  infringement  in  one  particular,  should  be 
made  a  precedent  for  another.  Their  well  founded 
suspicion  of  the  dangerous  innovations  meditated  by 
governors  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  made  them  more 
pertinaciously  resist  every  unconstitutional  step  on 
their  part,  however  slight  it  might  appear.  They 
therefore  appointed  a  committee,  Otis  being  chair- 
man, to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  agent,  that  would 
enable  him  to  meet  the  representations  of  the  gov- 
ernor. After  displaying  fully  the  constitutional  ob- 
jections, and  enumerating  the  precedents  in  support 
of  them,  they  make  the  following  personal  object 
tions.  **  We  cannot  but  think  this  attempt  of  his 
honour  the  more  unnatural,  as  he  has  so  long  enjoy- 
ed every  honour  and  favour  in   the  power  of  his 
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native  country  to  confer  uptm  hiniL  Some  of  his 
high  offices  are  so  incompatible  with  others  of  them, 
that  in  all  probability  they  never  irill  hereafter  be, 
as  they  never  were  heretofore,  thus  accumulated  by 
any  man.  This  gentleman  was  for  years  together, 
Ueufenant  governor,  counsellor,  chief  justice  of  the 
province,  and  a  judge  of  probate.  Three  of  these 
lucrative,  as  well  as  honorary  places,  he  now  enjoys, 
and  yet  is  not  content  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
undue  an  influence  the  two  first  must  give. — ^  The 
office  of  a  chief  justice  is  most  certainly  incompatible 
with  that  of  a  politician.  The  cool  and  impartial 
administration  of  common  justice,  can  never  harmo* 
nize  with  the  meanders  and  windings  of  a  modern 
politiciaa  The  integrity  of  the  judge  may  some- 
times embarrass  the  politician,  but  there  is  infinitely 
more  danger  in  the  long  run,  of  the  politician's  spoil- 
ing the  good  and  upright  judge.  This  has  often 
been  the  case,  and  in  the  course  o£  things  may  be 
expected  again." 

At  this  same  session  a  question  arose  respecting  a 
small  body  of  troops  that  arrived  in  the  harboun 
The  house  requested  to  know  of  the  executive,  if 
any  expenses  had  been  incurred  on  account  of  the 
province,  and  by  whose  ordeiiB,  and  if  any  more 
troops  were  expected  ?  He  replied,  that  they  had 
been  put  into  quarters  at  the  castle  and  sup|Jied 
with  fuel  and  candles  by  order  of  the  governor  and 
council ;  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  other 
troops  coming  here,  except  from  private  report. 
The  house  remonstrated  against  this   measure,  as 
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apprc^riating  the  money  of  the  province  without  its 
consent,  and  obnoxious  to  the  same  objections  that 
operated  againt  the  late  stamp  act.  He,  in  answer 
stated,  that  what  he  had  done,  was  a  matter  of 
course,  aod  that  withio  forty-eight  hours,  he  had 
eommunicated  it  to  them,  not  being  able  to  do  it 
sooner.  It  is  easy  to  5ee  that  in  other  times,  such 
an  affair  as  this  would  not  have  been  noticed,  but  the 
most  rigid  adherence  to  constitutional  principles 
was  now  sternly  maintained.  It  was  probably  also 
their  intention  to  keep  public  sentiment  alive  to 
the  design  of  quartering  a  military  force  upon  them, 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  Otis,  Hawley, 
Adams,  &c.  were  on  the  committee,  which  sufficient- 
ly proves  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  by 
the  house. 

At  the  session  in  May,  after  delivering  his  speech, 
which  was  short,  the  Governor  sent  a  message  to 
inform  the  house,  that  a  small  detachment  consist- 
ing of  a  lieutenant  and  twenty-^even  men,  belong- 
ing t^  a  regiment ,  at  Halifax,  had  arrived  in  the 
lutrbour ;  and  by  advice  of  council,  he  wished  the 
house  would  make  provision  for  them.  This  shew- 
ed the  dispute  of  the  former  session  was  not  withr 
out  its  use.  It  was  in  consequence  resolved,  **  that 
wich  provision  be  made  for  these  men,  while  they 
remain  here,  as  has  been  heretofore  usually  made  for 
his  majesty's  regular  troops,  when  occasionally  in 
this  province;  and  that  the  commissary  genera! 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  see  that  this  re- 
eolve  fce  put  in  execution.*' 
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efumter  xnx* 

Nem  Duties  Imposed — Board  of  Commissioners  Established — 
Town'mutings  on  these  Subjects — Committee  of  the  Legislature 
on  Public  Jtff'airS'^Extracts  from  their  Report. 

In  the  year  1767,  Parliament  passed  the  act,  lay- 
ing a  duty  on  certain  articles  imported  into  the  co- 
lonies, and  established  a  board  for  the  management 
of  the  customs,  vested  with  the  power  of  appointing 
as  many  subordinate  officers  as  they  might  think  pro- 
per. This  act  excited  great  alarm,  and  the  vexa- 
tions and  inconveniences  that  followed  it,  were  very 
truly  anticipated.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in 
Boston,  in  October,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs. 
Of  this  meeting,  Otis  was  the  moderator.  He  had 
been  gradually  relinquishing  his  professional  prac- 
tice, and  the  care  of  his  private  concerns,  to  devote 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  the  public, 
which  grew  rapidly  more  arduous  and  interesting. 
Whether  in  the  legislature  or  out  of  it,  his  name  ap- 
pears the  first  in  every  remonstrance  and  struggle 
against  arbitrary  measures^  that  were  almost  daily 
assuming  more  form  and  consistence.  To  assist 
these  new  acts  for  raising  a  revenue,  the  people  re- 
solved in  their  primary  meetings,  to  disuse  the  arti- 
cles taxed.  At  this  meeting  in  Boston,  which  is  an 
example  of  them  all,  resolves  were  passed,  unani- 
mously,  against  the   consumption  of  the  obnoxioite 
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merchandise,  in  favour  of  economy,  particularly  in 
certain  parts  of  dress,  against  expensive  funerals 
and  mourning ;  and  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible 
the  use  of  domestic  manufactures,  such  as  wooUen, 
linen,  paper,  glass,  &c.  Committees  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  were  appointed  to  promote 
these  views,  and  the  foundation  laid  by  voluntary 
agreements,  for  the  subsequent  non-importation  acts. 
These  measures  created  some  alarm  among  the 
manufacturers  in  England,  and  gave  rise  to  inquiries 
as  to  the  expediency  of  sacrificing  such  a  valuable 
trade  as  that  with  the  colonies,  for  the  sake  of  these 
new  duties,  and  whether  it  was  not  risking  the  sub- 
stance in  trying  to  grasp  its  shadow.  The  agents 
of  the  government  were  constantly  endeavouring  to 
furnish  the  means  of  counteracting  these  inauspicious 
doubts ;  which  were  confidently  used  by  the  adhe* 
rents  of  the  ministry,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the 
newspapers,  to  satisfy  the  public  that  there  was  no 
danger.  Gdvemor  Bernard  represented  some  of 
these  measures  to  be,  ^  the  last  efforts  of  an  expir- 
ing faction,"  at  the  very  period,  when  the  inhabit 
tants  of  all  the  colonies  were  becoming  more 
alarmed,  irritated,  and  unanimous.* 

*  The  foUowing  extract  from  a  coounuDicatioo  in  the  Boston  Gaxette,  of 
May  3d,  1768,  alludes  to  some  of  these  repiesentations,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  Boston  town-meeting,  of  the  preceding  October.  Alderman  Treco- 
thick  mentioned  in  it,  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  connected  by  marriage 
with  some  families  in  Boston.  He  was  opposed  in  his  election,  by  the  min- 
isterialists ;  and  one  prominent  objection  to  him  was,  that  he  had  been  in  this 
country,  and  would  bo  partial  to  the  Antecicans.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  En- 
glish papers  at  the  time,  seized  hold  of  this  circumstance,  with  mtiterly  ad«- 
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The  acts  of  Parliament,  establishii^  a  board  of 
GQstoins  and  new  imposts,  produced  a  deep  sensation^ 
in  the  colonies.  Every  fresh  attack  on  colonial 
rights  onlj  extended  the  lines,  and  multiplied  the 
ranks  of  defence.  In  Massachusetts,  they  were  the 
cause  of  measures  which  increased  the  acrimonious^ 
feelings  between  the  people,  and  the  adminisrtration 
on  both  sides  the  ocean.  Resistance,  that  had  hith- 
erto proceeded  with  cautious  steps,  now  advanced 

drefty  and  aakt^  what  it  to  become  of  the  doctrine,  tlmt  the  coloines  oug^  W 
submit  to  taxes,  because  they  were  virtuaUy  represented,  when  Alderman  T. 
was  objected  to  and  opposed,  merely,  because  he  had  been  for  a  short  time 
itt  America  !—'<  I  find  by  the  late  London  papers,  that  sundry  complete  bhin- 
derbusses,  and  among  others,  one  whose  signature  is  Old  Englandy  have 
thrown  themselves  into  a  pelting  chafe,  at  the  measures  of  this  town  and 
country.  I  know  not  if  *  Old  England,*  be  a  near  relation  to  Ji^tn  BuU :  but 
certainly  all  these  scribblers  might  as  well  rave  and  bark  at  the  moon. 
These  measures  either  affect  Great  Britain,  or  they  do  not.  By  the  scolding, 
she  is  affected.  If  so,  the  measures  will  be  persisted  in,  till  mother  is  brought 
to  ber  senses.  If  she  is  not  affiscted,  why  need  the  Jackasses  bray  f  As  tar 
Mr.  Alderman  Trecothick*s  election,  I  feel  very  indifferent :  First,  because 
I  observe  he  is  a  mighty  dangler  after  Bishops,  at  society-meetings,  &c.  &c. 
Secondly,  his  pecuniary  interest,  which  never  yet  lied,  requires  that  he  should 
prefer  a  sugarstick,  a  turtle,  or  guana,  to  the  wheat  fields,  sheep  folds,  and 
fisheries  of  the  north.  It  is  however  droll  enough  to  perceive  wretches  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  the  people  of  England,  that  the  votes  of  3,  sometimes 
80  to  1  in  the  assembly,  carried  in  the  teeth,  eyes  and  muns  of  power,  are 
*  iure  sigm  tf  ike  last  efforts  of  an  expiring  faction.^  But  above  all  things 
picturesque,  is  the  account  of  one  of  the  wiseacres,  received  as  it  is  evident 
from  anotherj  in  Boston,  that  there  was  not  a  man  at  the  meeting  but  Mr. 
Otis,  <  the  president,  mouth  and  trumpeter,  and  alarm  bell  of  all  North  Ameri- 
oan  malevolence  and  fury.' — <  That  he  insolently  presumed  to  choose  himself 
into  office,  and  then  sat  as  a  chairman  of  a  mob^  (consisting  only  of  his  own 
proper  person.)  <  Theft  by  his  ipse  dixit  he  passed,  and  with  his  own  hand 
recorded,  and  by  his  own  authority  published,  the  resolves  against  mustard, 
muffs,  tippets,  and  French  cambric.  That  he  then  declared  said  resolves,  as 
unanimous,'  (as  weU  he  might  if  there  was  no  man  to  gainsay  or  contradict 
him,)  <  Finally  that  there  are  no  such' persons  existing,  as  he  nominated  and 
published,  as  committee-men  and  trustees  to  obtain  subscriptions  V  " 
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V^ith  rapid  strides ;  the  spirit  of  the  people  shewing 
itself  equal  to  the  difficulties  that  beset  them,  and 
rising  as  they  were  acciimulated. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1767,  John  Dickinson  of 
Delaware,  one  of  the  most  zealous  patriots  and  able 
writers  of  that  .period,  wrote  that  celebrated  series 
of  essays  called  the  ^  Farmer^s  tiCtters.^^  Before 
committing  them  to  the  pi:e8i»,  he  sent  them  to  Otis 
for  his  opinion,  with  a  letter,  of  which  the  following 
passage  is  an  extract:  ^  5th,  12th  month  1767. — In 
my  gratitude  to  your  Province  in  gener^J,  I  do  not 
forget  the  obligations  which  all  Americans  are  un^ 
der  to  you  in  particular,  for  the  indefatigable  zeal 
and  undaunted  courage,  you  have  shewn  in  defending 
their  rights.  My  opinion  of  your  love  for  your 
country,  induces  me  to  commit  to  your  hands  the 
inclosed  letters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  think  pro- 
per, not  intending  to  give  out  any  other  copy — I 
have  shewn  them  to  throe  men  of  learning  who  are 
my  friends.  They  think  with  me,  that  the  most 
•destructive  consequences  must  follow,  if  these  colo- 
nies do  not  instantly,  vigorously,  and  unanimously 
unite  themselves  in  the  same  manner  they  did 
against  the  Stamp  Act.  Perhaps  they  and  I  are 
mistaken.  I  therefore  send  the  piece  containing 
the  reasons  for  this  opinion  to  you,  who  I  know  can* 
^determine  their  worth.'^  Otis  of  course  was  anxious 
that  they  should  be  immediately  published.  There 
.were  no  papers,  which  engaged  public  opinion  more 
.  .strongly,  than  these  interesting,  argun^ntative,  and 
animated  letters.  At  Otis's  suggestion,  the  town  of 
3« 
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Boston  passed  a  yote  of  thanks  to  the  airtbor,  which 
example  was  followed  by  the  town  of  Providence 
and  many  others. 

The  speech  of  the  Goveroor,  at  the  opening  of 
the  winter  session  in  1768,  merely  related  to  some 
boundary  lines  between  this  Province  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  ones.  The  house  soon  appointed  a 
committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  situation 
of  public  affairs.  The  number  and  the  names  of 
this  committee  will  shew,  how  much  importance  was 
attached  to  their  deliberations.  It  consisted  of  the 
Speaker  (Mr.  Gushing,)  Colonel  Otis,  Mr.  Adams, 
Major  Hawley,  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Hancock,  Captain 
Sheafie,  Colonel  Bowers,  and  Mr.  Dexter. 

This  committee  reported  a  petition  to  the  king, 
a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Deberdt,  (the  agent,)  letters  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  General  Conway,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Chatham,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  which  were  dated  be- 
tween the  12th,  and  the  20th,  of  January.  They 
afterwards  reported  a  circular  letter  to  the  several 
speakers  of  the  houses  of  assembly  in  the  othei*  colo- 
nies. A  copy  of  this  memorable  paper,  was  two 
days  after  laid  before  the  Governor,  in  order,  **  that 
all  effectual  methods  should  be  taken  to  cultivate 
harmony  between  the  several  branches  of  this  go- 
vernment.'' At  the  same  time  this  was  done,  the 
committee,  of  whom  Otis  was  the  chairman,  were 
directed  to  request  his  Excellency,  to  communicate 
to  the  house  the  letter  of  Lord  Shelburne,  which 
he  had  read  to  them  in  his  speech,  and  also  copies 
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of  his  own  letters,  to  which  it  alluded.  In  answer, 
he  referred  them  to  the  copy  which  he  had  left 
with  the  speaker,  on  condition  that  no  other  should 
he  taken :  with  regard  to  "  his  own  letters,  he  knew 
of  none  that  could  be  of  any  use  to  them  on  this  oc- 
casion.*^  The  house  made  a  long  reply,  in  which 
they  inferred  very  justly  from  Lord  Shelburne's 
despatches,  that  injurious  misrepresentations  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  choice  of  counsellors,  had  been 
made  to  his  lordship,  and  therefore  that  these 
copies  would  have  been  important  to  them.  They 
give  their  reasons,  why  they  hare  a  right  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  misapprehensions  of  his  lordship,  in 
regard  to  their  conduct,  must  have  been  founded  on 
the  statements  made  by  the  Governor.  As  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  inserted  in  one  of  their  messages,  and 
thus  published  in  the  newspapers,  the  Governor 
consented,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  that  the 
whole  might  appear.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
his  unwillingness ;  first,  this  official  despatch  proved, 
that  his  had  made  very  angry  representations  against 
the  legislature,  and  the  other  was  that  it  contained 
a  strong  censure  in  the  negative  way,  upon  Bernard. 
Because  it  cautioned  him  against  ^the  extremes 
even  of  legal  right  ;'*'  and  the  assurance,  that  his 
majesty  would  give  him,  ^  his  countenance  and  pro- 
tection in  every  constitutional  measure,^'  is  accom- 
panied with  this  proviso ;  ^  it  will  be  your  care  and 
your  duty  to  avail  yourself  of  such  protection,  in 
those  cases  anly^  where  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
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majesty's  goyernment  is  really,  either  mediately,  or 
immediatelj  concerned.'' 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  the  Go- 
Terhor  communicated  to  the  house,  a  scurrilous 
piece  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  alluding  to  him,  though 
without  any  name,  as  l>eing  a  tyrant,  seeking  to  in- 
troduce arbitrary  power,  &c.  The  house  in  reply, 
regret  that  his  Excellency  should  have  any  appre- 
hensjon  of  danger,  to  the  being  or  dignity  of  his 
majesty's  government,  from  any  publication  in  the 
newspapers.  That  they  have  examined  this  piece, 
and  find  no  one  named  in  it,  and  do  not  think  it 
worth  attention.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  they 
call  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
The  process  for  punishing  offences  of  the  press, 
they  thought  sufficient  in  the  present  emergency ; 
but,  they  should,  **  at  all  times  be  ready  to  Support 
the  Executive  power,  whenever  any  extraordinary 
aid  shall  become  needful."* — ^"The  Governor  the 


*  Governor  Bernard  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Shelburne,  of  March  5th,  1768, 
gives  a  long  account  of  tbit  transaction,  and  attaches  to  it  a  veij  uadne  im- 
portance, as  hfi  was  apt  to  do  in  most  cases,  where  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned. Speaking  of  the  message  of  the  house,  he  says,  "  the  faction  carried 
their  points  by  small  Majorities ;  upon  the  last  question  the  numbers  were.  39 
to  90,  the  greater  of  which  is  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole  house ;  upon 
this  occasion  Otis  behaved  like  a  madman ;  he  abused  every  one  in  authority, 
and  especially  the  council  in  the  grossest  terms. — The  next  moniiDg  he  came 
into  the  council  chamber,  before  the  board  met,  and  having  read  the  coun- 
cWa  address,  he  with  oaths  and  imprecations  vowed  vengeance  upon  the 
whole  council  at  the  next  election,  and  told  one  counsellor  who  happened  io 
be  there,  that  he  never  should  sit  at  that  board  after  his  year  was  out.  This 
is  the  man  who  makes  such  a  disturbance  about  my  using  my  negative,  in  the 
appointment  of  counsellors;  the  annual  election  of  whom  is  the  cankerworm 
of  the  constitution  tf  this  government,''  Governor  Bernard  was  perpetually 
^mplainiDg  against,  and  misrepresenting  Otis ;  a  favourite  topic  for  this  lat- 
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next  day  detivertd  a  speech,  coDtaining  Tioleiit  cen- 
sures of  th^  home,  imputii^  .all  the  troubles  to  a 
few  factious  men^  to  whom,  ^  eyerlasting  contentioii 
is  necessarjr  ;^'  and  concludii^  with  praising  the 
council,  whose  merit  he  promised  to  represent  to 
his  majestj. 

The  several  letters  and  addresses  reported  bj  the 
committee  before  mentioned^  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  sincere  and  masterly  state  pa- 
pers, whibh  were  produced  during  the  period  pre* 
ceeding  the  epoch  of  the  American  reyolution. 
There  can  be  no  preparatory  study  more  useful  for 
a  statesman,  in  a  free  country  at  least,  than  the 
whole  series  of  American  documents.  The  interest 
which  they  excite  is  much  enhanced,  by  the  gradu- 
al change  of  feelir^  and  of  tone  correspondent  to  it« 
When  the  colonies  first  began  to  complain  of  the  ar* 
bitrary  designs  against  them,  they  considered  the 
system  as  founded  in  mistake  and  misapprehension,  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  and  the  parliament; 
and  they  looked  for  redress  from  the  sovereign, 
with  an  earnest  and  affectionate  confidence.  Their 
-first  addresses  to  him  are  iilled  with  overflowmg 
loyalty,  and  with  evident  anxiety  to  secure  his  re« 
gard  and  protection*  When  their  resistance,  aided 
by  some  fortunate  accidents,  had  effected  a  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  act,  they  gave  free  scope  to  the  most  ex- 

Ut  parpoM  wat  to  exaggfrate  hit  wannth  and  vlolaflict;  and  though  io  tbif 
respect  be  might  perhaps  bate  serred  for  a  mirror,  yet  the  Oorernor  who  wat 
remarkable  for  his  vehemence  and  irritabUhj}  nerer  taw  in  the  cendacl  he 
leprobated,  a  reflectHm  of  himself. 
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travagant  rejoicings;  although  the  lowerii^  aspect 
of  the  skj  indicated,  that  the  passing  cloud  which 
had  overcast  the  land,  was  only  the  precursor  of  a 
lasting,  malignant,  desolating  storm.  When  thej 
saw  the  plan  of  raising  a  revenue  was  to  be  persisted 
in,  they  were  disappointed,  but  not  intimidated; 
they  became  less  sanguine,  and  more  resolute. 
Their  expectation  of  redress  was  fainter,  but  their 
determination  to  ultimate  resistance  more  apparent. 
Their  indignation  against  the  colonial  officers,  to 
whom,  naturally  enough  indeed,  they  attributed  a 
larger  agency  in  the  measures,  than  they  were  ever 
entrusted  with,*  was  frank  and  cordial.  The  minis- 
try they  considered  unfeeling  oppressors ;  and  their 
respect  for  the  parliament  was  vastly  lessened,  when 
they  saw  a  large  majority  of  it  contumeliously  dis- 
regarding all  their  representations,  and  lending  them- 
selves without  examination  to  the  measures  of  the 
ministers,  from  a  blind  and  selfish  expectation  of 
shifting  their  own  burthens  upon  others.  To  the 
sovereign,  also,  they  held  an  altered  and  more  re* 
served  tone,  because  their  former  enthusiastic  coi>- 
fidence  in  his  justice  and  affection  towards  them, 
would  have  seemed  sarcastic ;  but  their  language  was 
still  respectful,  loyal,  and  dignified.     Those  who  look 

*  The  Crown  oiBcen,  in  the  colonial,  were  not  the  authors  of  Americaii 
taxation,  but  they  shewed  themselves  in  almost  every  case  the  willing  agents; 
their  representations,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  suggested  the  means  of 
executing  it«  They  procured  the  assistance  of  a  military  foKe,  which 
they  considered  an  infallible  remedy— such  indeed  it  proved,  for  the  disorder 
was  thus  brought  to  a  crisis  at  once,  which  might  else  have  lingered  for  years; 
the  patient  was  cured,  but  the  Doctor  and  the  remedy  were  disgraced. 
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at  these  public  documents,  with  a  view  to  observe 
their  indication  of  sentiment,  will  perceive,  that 
after  a  period  of  encreasing  distress,  and  stem  re- 
monstrance, when  the  moment  of  defiance  approach- 
ed and  the  scabbard  was  to  be  thrown  away,  while 
their  hands  were  on  the  hilt  and  the  sword  was  not 
yet  drawn,  that  at  this  moment,  the  sentiments, 
though  solemn,  earnest,  and  energetic,  were  still  per- 
suasive, warning,  and  almost  imploring.  Eloquence, 
argument,  with  the  most  masculine  plainness  and  sin- 
cerity, pervade  and  ennoble  many  of  these  composi- 
tions^ 

The  petition  to  the  king  on  this  occasion,  begins 
thus ;  ^  Most  gracious  sovereign,  your  majesty^s  faith- 
ful subjects,  the  representatives  of  your  province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay,  with  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  loyalty,  duty  and  affection,  beg  leave  to  approach 
the  throne,  and  to  lay  at  your  majesty's  feet,  their 
humble  supplications  in  behalf  of  your  distressed 
subjects,  the  people  of  this  province.'' — This  style 
was  certainly  submissive  enough  b  these  patriots. 
They  go  on  to  give  a  rapid  and  condensed  summary 
of  the  origin  of  their  settlements  here,  and  the  char- 
ters which  ratified  their  rights,  and  appeal  to  him  to 
maintab  and  preserve  them.  They  thus  allude  to 
the  revenue  acts,  of  which  they  complain.  ^  It  is 
with  the  deepest  concern,  that  your  humble  suppli- 
ants would  represent  to  your  majesty,  that  your 
parliament,  the  rectitude  of  whose  intentions  is 
never  to  be  questioned,  has  thought  proper  to  pass 
divers  acts,  imposing  taxes  on  your  majesty's  subjects 
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in  An^rica,  with  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue.  If  jour  majesty^s  subjects  here 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
Toluntarilj  contributing  their  aid  to  yoiH*  Majestj,  ia 
supporting  your  government  and  authority  in  the 
fNTorince,  and  defending  and  securing  your  r^hts  and 
territories  in  Amerjca^  which  they  have  always 
hitherto  done  with  the  utmost  cheerfuhiess;  if  these 
^cts  of  parliament  shall  remain  in  fopce,  .apd  yaur 
majesty^s  Commons  in  Great  Britain  shall  continue 
to  exercise  the  power  of  granting  the  property  of 
their  fellow  subjects  in  this  province,  your  people 
must  then  regret  their  unhappy  fate  in  having  only 
the  name  left  of  free  subjects." — They  afterwards 
say,  that  they  consider  a  representation  of  the  pro- 
vkice  in  parliament  impracticable,  and  conclude  with 
asking  ^  relief  in  such  a  manner  as  in  your  majesty^s 
great  wisdom  and  clemency  shall  seem  meet." 

The  letter  to  Lord  Shelbume,  occupies  the  same 
ground  in  some  degree,  but  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments, suggestions  as  to  the  pc^icy,  as  well  as  justice  of 
the  acts  which  they  oppose,  are  more  elaborately  and 
freely  explained.  The  following  paragraph  recounts 
their  origin.  ^  Your  lordship. is  not  insensible  that 
our  ftirefathers  were,* in  an.  unhappy  reign,  driven 
into  this  wilderness  by  the  hand  of  power.  At  their 
*  own  expense  they  crossed  to  ocean  of  three  thou- 
sand miles,  and  purchased  an.  inheritance  for  them* 
selves  and  their  posterity,  with  the  view  of  propagat- 
ii^  the  christian  religion,  and  enlarging  the  English 
domimon  in  this  distant  part  of  the  earth.    Thrpiigh 
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the  indulgent  smiles  of  heayen  upon  them,  though 
not  without  hardship  and  fatigue,  unexperienced,  and 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  conceived  by  their  brethren 
and  fellow  subjects  in  their  native  land  i  and  with  the 
constant  peril  of  their  lives  from  a  numerous  race  of 
men,  as  barbarous  and  cruel,  and  yet  as  warlike,  as 
any  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  increas- 
ed their  numbers,  and  enlarged  their  settlement. 
They  obtained  a  charter  from  king  Charles  the 
first,  wherein  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  recognize 
to  them,  a  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience ;  a  blessing  which  in 
those  unhappy  times  was  denied  to  them  in  their 
own  country ;  and  the  rights,  liberties,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  his  natural  born  subjects  within  the 
realm.  This  charter  they  enjoyed,  having  punctual* 
ly  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  it,  till  it  was  vacated,  as 
we  conceive  arbitrarily,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles 
the  second.  After  the  revolution,  that  grand  era  of 
British  liberty,  when  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
of  glorious  and  blessed  memory,  were  established  on 
the  throne,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  obtained 
another  charter,  in  which  the  most  essential  rights 
and  privileges,  contained  in  the  former,  were  restor- 
ed to  them.  Thus  blessed  with  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen, they  continued  to  increase  and  multiply,  till 
as  your  lordship  knows,  a  dreary  wilderness  is  become 
a  fruitful  field,  and  a  grand  source  of  national  wealth 
and  glory." 

In  the  course  of  their  letter,  they  express  to  him 
very  significantly,  their  fears  that  they  have  been 
39 
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misrepresented,  but  rely  on  him  to  do  them  justice. 
At  the  close  of  it,  thej  introduce  an  appellation  that 
appears  for  the  first  time,  at  least,  in  the  state  papers 
of  Massachusetts — ^  They  apply  to  you  as  a  friend 
to  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  British  subjects. 
As  Americans  J  they  implore  your  lordship's  patron* 
age,  and  beseech  you  to  represent  their  grievances 
to  the  king,  our  sovereign,  and  to  employ  your  hap- 
py influence  for  their  relief. 

In  the  letter  to  the  marquk  of  Rockingham,  they 
allude  to  the  question  of  independency  which, at  ihat 
time  they  were  without  doubt  perfectly  sincere  In 
disclaiming,  though  they  were  equally  so  at  last  in 
cherishing  it  when  forced  upon  them. 

^  Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  say,  that  you  will 
not  adppt  a  system  of  arbitrary,  rule  over  the  colo- 
nies ;  nor  do  otherwise  than  strenuously  resist,  where 
attempts  shall  be  made  to  throw  off  that  depend- 
ence, to  which  the  colonies  ought  to  submit.  And 
your  lordship,  with  great  impartiality,  adds,  ^  not  only 
for  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  but  for  their 
own  real  happiness  and  safety.' 

^  This  house,  my  lord,  have  the  honour  heartify  to 
join  with  you  in  sentiment ;  and  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  their  constituents  So  sensible  are  they  of 
their  happiness  and  safety,  in  their  union  with,  and 
dependence  upon,  the  mother  country,  that  they 
would  by  no  means  be  inclined  to  accept  of  an  inde- 
pendency, if  offered  to  them.  But,  my  lord,  they 
intreat  your  consideration,  whether  the  colonies  have 
not  reason  to  fear  some  danger  of  arbitrary  rule  over 
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them,  when  the  supreme  power  o£  the  nation  has 
thought  proper  to  impose  taxes  on  his  Majesty's 
American  subjects,  with  the  sole  and  express  pur- 
pose of  raisii^  a  revenue,  and  without  their  consent." 

The  letter  to  the  agent,  furnishes  him  with  all  the 
principles  and  arguments  to  be  used  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  and  in  reference  to  justice  and  reason 
only,  are  unanswerable.  It  was  not,  however,  rea- 
son and  justice,  but  ambition  and  avarice,  that  bore 
sway.  The  first  of  the  following  paragraphs  will 
shew  how  extensive  and  well  founded  were  their 
apprehensions;  and  the  second  was  a  favourite  mode 
with  Otis,  to  illustrate  the  topic  of  property,  that 
he  often  used. 

^  When  the  parliament,  soon  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  act,  thought  proper  to  pass  another  act, 
declaring  the  authority,  power,  and  right  of  parlia- 
ment, to  make  laws  that  should  be  binding  on  the 
colonies,  in  all  cases  whatever,  it  is  probable  that 
acts  for  levyii^  taxes  on  the  colonies,  external  and  in- 
ternal, were  included;  for  the  act  made  the  last  year, 
imposii^  duties  on  paper,  glass,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
sugar  acts,  and  the  stamp  act,  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  m  form  as  well  as  in  substance,  as  much 
revenue  acts,  as  those  for  the  land  tax,  customs  and 
excises  in  England.  The  necessity  of  establishing  a 
revenue  in  America,  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
preamble ;  they  were  originated  in  the  honourable 
House  of  Commons,  as  aU  other  money  and  revenue 
bills;  and  the  property  of  the  colonies,  with  the 
same  form,  ceremony,  and  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
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duty,  IB  therebj  given  and  granted  to  his  majelsty,  as 
thej  usuallj  give  and  grant  their  own.  But  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  objectiooB  to  acts  of  this  kind 
may  be  safely,  if  decently  made,  if  they  are  of  dan- 
gerous tendency  in  point  of  commerce,  policy,  and 
the  true  and  real  interests  of  the  whole  empire.  It 
may,  and  if  it  can,  it  ought  to  be  made  to  appear^ 
that  such  acts  are  grievous  to  the  subject,  burthen* 
some  to  trade,  ruinous  to  the  nation,  and  tending  on 
the  whole,  to  injure  the  revenue  ctf  the  crown. 
And  surely,  if  such  mighty  inconveniences,  evils,  and 
mischiefs,  can  be  pointed  out  with  decency  and  per- 
spicuity, there  will  be  the  highest  reason,  not  only 
to  hope  for,  but  fully  to  expect,  redress.'* 

^  It  is  observable,  that  though  many  have  disre- 
garded life,  and  contemqed  liberty,  yet  there  are  few 
who  do  Qot  agree  that  property  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, which  ought  to  be  held  sacred.  Many  have 
fought,  and  Ued,  and  died  for  this,  who  have  been 
insensible  to  all  other  obligations^  Those  who  ridi- 
cule the  ideas  of  right  and  justice,  faith  and  truth, 
among  men,  will  put  a  high  value  upon  money. 
Property  is  admitted  to  have  an  existence,  even  in 
the  savage  state  of  nature.  The  bow,  the  arrow, 
and  the  tomahawk ;  the  hunting  and  fishing  ground, 
are  species  of  property,  important  to  an  American 
savage,  as  pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds  are  to  the 
MiDgul,  or  a  nabob  in  the  East ;  or  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, hereditaments,  messuages,  gold  and  silver  of 
the  Europeans^  And  if  property  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  savage  life,  it  is  by  no  means  less  so  m 
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cirU  soeietj.     The  Utopian  schemee  of  levellii^,  and 
a  eommuntty  of  goods,  are  as  Yisiooarj  and  impracti* 
cable^  as  those  which  vest  all  property  in  the  crown, 
are  arbitrary,  and  despotic,  and  in  our  goremment 
unconstitutional.     Now,  what  property  can  the  colo- 
nists be  conceived  to  have,  if  their  money  may  be 
granted  away    by  others,   without  their  comentf 
This  most  certainly  is  the  present  case;  for  they 
were  in  no.  sense  represented  in  parliament,  when 
this  act  for  raising  a  revenue  in  America  was  made. 
The  Stamp  act  was  grievously  complained  of  by  all 
the  colonies ;  and  is  there  any  real  difference  be- 
tween this  act  and  the  Stamp  act?     They  were 
both  designed  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  in 
the  same  maimer,  viz.  by  duties  cm  certain  commodi- 
ties.    The  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Stamp  act,  might  have  been  eluded  by  a  total  disuse 
of  the  stamped  paper ;  and  so  may  the  payment  of 
these  duties,  by  the  total  disuse  of  the  articles  on 
which  they  are  laid;  but  in  neither  case,  without 
difficulty*     Therefore,  the  subjects  here,  are  reduc- 
ed to  the  hard  alternative,  either  of  being  obliged 
totally  to  disuse  articles  of  the  greatest  necessity  in 
common  life,  or  to  pay  a  tax  without  their  consent.'^ 
**  The  security  of  right  and  property,"  they  say, 
^  is  the  great  end  of  government,*^  and  on  this  head, 
after  alluding  to  the  flagitious  acts  of  Andross  under 
James  II.  they  observe,  that  in  one  respect,  they 
are  in  a  worse  situation  than  their  ancestors,  because^ 
when  the  latter  were  vexed  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
crown,  the  parliament  interfered  to  protect  them, 
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but  DOW  it  18  the  pariiament  itself  that  does  the  in- 
justice. ^  This,  while  the  parliament  continues  to 
tax  us,  will  ever  render  our  case  in  one  respect, 
more  deplorable  and  remediless,  under  the  best  of 
kings,  than  that  of  our  ancestors  was,  under  the 
worst  They  found  relief  by  the  interposition  of 
parliament  But  by  the  intervention  of  that  very 
power,  we  are  taxed,  and  can  appeal  for  relief 
from  iheir  final  decision  to  no  power  on  earth ;  for 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  above  them.^ 

After  discussing  the  constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
visicHis  that  secure  their  rights,  and  alluding  to  the 
beneficial  intercourse  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  and  asserting  that  they  have  always 
borne  their  full  proportion  of  the  cost  of  securing  and 
extending  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  they 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner,  in  which 
the  revenue  raised,  is  to  be  ap^ied.  This  they  consid- 
er no  less  injurious  than  the  tax  itsel£  The  governor, 
judges,  and  other  crown  ofiicers  were  to  receive 
fixed  stipends  out  of  this  revenue.  The  people, 
therefore,  would  have  no  influence  over  the  gover- 
nors whatever,  since  they  were  not  only  appointed 
by  .the  crown,  but  were  to  receive  such  salaries  as 
the  crown  might  direct  ^  Such  a  power,  under  a 
corrupt  administration,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  in- 
troduce an  absolute  government  in  America  f  at  best, 
it  would  leave  the  people  in  a  state  of  utter  uncer- 
tainty of  their  security,  which  is  far  from  being  a 
state  of  civil  liberty.  In  the  case  of  the  judges  the 
operation  would   be   worse.    **The  judges  in  the 
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several  colonies'do  not  hold  their  commissioD^,  during 
good  behaviour.  If  then  they  are  to  have  salaries 
independent  of  the  people,  how  easj  will  it  be  for  a 
corrupt  governor  to  have  a  sett  of  judges  to  his 
mind,  to  deprive  a  bench  of  justice  of  its  glorj,  and 
the  people  of  their  security.  If  the  judges  of  Eng« 
land  have  independent  livings,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  tenure  of  their  commission  is  during 
good  behs^vioun  And  besides,  they  are  near  the 
throne,  the  fountab  of  right  and  justice,  whereas 
American  judges,  as  well  as  governors,  are  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  it" 

Their  reasons  are  equally  strong  against  the  other 
appropriations  of  this  revenue.  ^  But  the  residue  of 
these  monies  is  to  be  applied  by  parliament,  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  defending,  protecting  and  secur- 
ii^  the  colonies.''  This  they  consider  unnecessary, 
and  they  say,  if  the  government  supposes  they  are 
backward  in  defending  themselves,  or  securing  his 
majesty's  territories  in  America  ^^  it  must  have  been 
egregiously  misinformed."  They  proceed  to  speak 
against  a  standing  army,  which  is  particularly  obnox- 
ious and  useless  in  the  colonies ;  even  ^  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  may  be  some  necessity  for  them  in 
the  conquered  province  of  Canada,  where  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Romish  religion,  so  destructive  to  civil 
society,  is  allowed."  They  thus  conclude  their  ob- 
servations on  this  topic  of  a  military  force.  ^  There 
is  an  English  affection  in  the  colonists  towards  the 
mother  country,  which  will  forever  keep  them  con- 
nected with  her,  to  every  valuable  purpose,  unless  it 
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shall  be  erased  bj  repeated  unkind  usage  on  hef 
part  As  Englishmen,  as  well  as  British  subjects, 
they  have  an  aversion  to  an  unnecessary  standing 
army,  which  they  look  upon  as  dangerous  to  their 
ciyil  liberties ;  and  considering  the  examples  of  an- 
cient times,  it  seems  a  little  surprising,  that  a  mother 
state  should  trust  large  bodies  of  troops  Ih  her  colo- 
nies, at  so  great  a  distance  from  her,  lest  in  proce» 
of  time,  when  the  spirits  of  the  people  shall  be  de- 
pressed by  the  military  power,  another  Caesar  should 
arise  and  usurp  the  authority  of  his  master.^ 

On  the  subject  of  the  new  officers  of  customs,  they 
urge  forcible  objections.  ^'  In  general,  innovations  are 
dangerous ;  the  unnecessary  increase  of  crown  offi- 
cers is  most  certainly  so.  These  gentlemen  are  au- 
thorized to  appoint  as  many  as  they  shall  think  pro- 
per, without  limitation.  This  will  probably  be 
attended  with  undesirable  effects,  an  host  of  pen- 
sioners, by  the  arts  they  may  use,  may  in  time 
become  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
as  an  army  of  soldiers;  for  there  is  a  way  of  subdu- 
ing a  people  by  art,  as  well  as  by  arms.*^ 

They  dwell  with  great  earnestness  on  **  the  act 
for  supending  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly 
of  New  York  on  a  certain  condition.^  After  several 
comments  upon  it,  they  ask :  "What  is  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  such  a  suspension  ?  We  can  discover  no 
more  or  less  in  it  than  this  :  If  the  American  assem- 
blies refuse  to  grant  as  much  of  their  own  and  their 
constituents'  money,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
enjoined  aud  prescribed  by  the  parliament,  besides 
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what  the  parliament  directly  taxes  them,  they  shall 
no  longer  have  any  legislative  authority;  but  if  they 
comply  with  what  is  prescribed,  they  may  still  be 
allowed  to  legislate  under  their  charter  restrictions. 
Does  hot  political  death  and  annihilation  stare  us  in 
the  face  as  strongly  on  one  supposition  as  the  other  f 
Equally,  in  case  of  compliance,  as  of  non-compli- 
ance f* 

Tl)eir  religious    prejudice  against  the    catholics 
was  ^eWn  in  speaking  of  Canada,  but  the  same  feel- 
ii^,  when  exhibited  on  the  subject  of  the  protestant 
bishops,  had  substantial  reasons  for  its  excuse.     In 
enumerating  the  impending  evils,  a  standing  army, 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  &c.  they  come  to  this 
grievance.      ^  The   establishment   of  a    protestant 
episcopate,  in  America,  is  also  very  zealously  con- 
tended for;  and  it  is  very  alarming   to  a   people, 
whose  fathers,  from  the  hardships  which  they  suffer- 
ed under  such  an  establishment,  were  obliged  to  fly 
their  native  country,  into  a  wilderness,  in  order  peace- 
ably to   enjoy    their    privileges,   civil  and  religious. 
Their  being  threatened  with  the   loss  of  both   at 
once,  must  throw  them  into  a  disagreeable  situation. 
We  hope   in  God,  such  an  establishment  will  never 
take  place  in   America,  and    we  desire  you  would 
strenuously  oppose  it.     The  revenue  raised  in  Ameri- 
ca, for  ought  we  can  tell,  may  be   as  constitutionally 
applied  towards  the  support  of  prelacy,  as  of  soldiers 
and  pensioners.     If  the  property  of  the  subject  is 
taken  from  him  without  his  consent,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  it  be  done  by  one  man,  or  five  hundred ;  or 
40 
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whether  it  be  applied  for  the  support  of  ecclesiastic 
or  military  power,  or  both.     It  may  be  well  worth 
the   consideration  of  the  best    politicians  in  Great 
Britain  or  America,  what  the  natural  tendency  ir  of 
a  rigorous  pursuit  of  these  measures.     We  are  not 
insensible  tliat  some  eminent  men,  on  both  sides  the 
water,  are  less  friendly  to  American  charters  and 
assemblies,  than  could  be  wished.     It  seems  to  be 
growing  fashionable  to  treat  them  in  common  ccxiver- 
sation  as  well  as  in  popular  publications,  mth  con- 
tempt    But  if  we  look  back  a  few  reigns,  we  shall 
find  that  even  the  august  assembly,  the   parliament, 
was,  in  every  respect  the  object  of  a  courtier's  re- 
proach.    It  was  even  an  aphorism  with  king  James 
the  first,  that  the  lords  and  commons  were  two  very 
bad  copartners  with   a  monarch ;  and  he  and  his 
successors  broke  the  copartnership  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble.     It  is  certainly  unnatural  for  a  British  politician 
to  expect,  that  even  the  supreme  executive  of  the 
nation  can  long  exist,  after  the  supreme  legislative 
shall  be  depressed  and  destroyed,  which  may  God 
forbid!'*     They  proceed  in  a  very  powerful  strain 
of  argument,  to  infer  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
colonial  legislatures  and  all  their  rights  according  to 
their  charters. 

The  letter  concludes  with  a  suggestion  **  that  the 
nation  has  been  grossly  misinformed,  with  respect 
to  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  colonists ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  men  will  not  cease  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  discord,  till  they  shall  have 
done  irreparable  mischief."     And  they  add,  that  he 
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^  will  do  a  singular  service  to  both  countries  if  he 
can  aid  in  detecting  them/'  In  the  mean  time,  he 
18  desired  ^  to  make  known  to  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, the  sentiaients  of  this  house  contained  in  this 
letter.''  The  agent  to  whom  this  masterly  compo- 
sition was  addressed,  was  a  respectable  merchant, 
and  a  dissenter,  which  was  one  of  his  chief  qualifi* 
cations.  He  received,  and  delivered  these  des- 
patches with  fidelity,  but  he  was  utterly  inadequate 
to  interfere  between  two  such  bodies,  on  subjects  of 
such  transcendent  interest  A  striking  exemplifica-  . 
tion  of  his  incompetency  is  given  in  his  brief  answer, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  documents.  Af- 
ter saying  that  he  had  delivered  the  several  letters 
as  directed,  he  adds,  ^  and  at  Lord  Shelbume's  de- 
sire, I  sent  him  your  judicious  observations  on  Bri^ 
tish  liberty,  which  sentiments  are  exactly  my  own : 
but  have  not  been  admitted  to  converse  with  his 
lordship  on  that  head ;  nor  has  he  returned  me  the 
papers." 

There  is  another  paragraph,  formii^  the  chief 
part  of  Mr.  Deberdt's  brief  epistle,  which  affords 
matter  for  reflection.  ^  It  is  at  present,  a  time  of 
great  confusion ;  the  heats  and  animosity  of  electing 
new  members  of  parliament  are  not  yet  subsided ; 
universal  discontent  on  account  of  the  deamess*  of 
provisions,  which  spreads  itself  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  will  take  up  the  whole  attention  of 
the  legislature,  so  that  I  do  not  apprehend  any  thing 
will  be  done  on  American  affairs.  However,  you 
may  rely  on  my  watching  the  most  favourable  op^ 
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portunitj  to  throw  in  your  petition,  which,  at  pre- 
sent,  will  be  by  no  means  proper." 

Can  there  be  a  more  strikii^  example  of  the 
injurious  and  degrading  tenure  of  our  colonial  exis- 
tence, than  this  letter?  The  absurdity  of  its  codp 
tinuance  is  not  only  apparent,  but  it  seems  almost 
impossible,  that  its  dissolution  should  have  been  pro- 
tracted eight  years  from  that  date.  The  common 
sympathy  of  mankind  will  even  now  bring  home  to 
our  bosoms,  a  sensation^  that  may  afford  some  idea 
of  what  was  felt  by  those,  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addressed.  Consider  these  circumstances.  Exten- 
sive colonies,  an  empire  in  themselves,  full  of  life 
and  the  irresistible  expansion  of  vigorous  growth, 
had  been  roused  unanimously  against  a  financial  im- 
position, that  was  abr(^ted  by  their  invincible  op- 
position. The  same  parliament  in  withdrawing  this 
act,  for  which  even  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the 
continent  they  could  find  no  footing,  resolved  that 
,  they  would  effect  their  purpose  by  other  devices. 
The  colonists  were  every  where  anxious  and  alert 
The  new  acts  soon  appeared,  not  only  onerous  as 
taxes,  but  accompanied  with  most  alarming  innova- 
tions in  various  branches  of  government.  The  co- 
lony that  was  affected  in  common  with  the  others 
by  all  these  acts,  but  more  severely  and  peculiarly 
by  a  part  of  them,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  deep 
excitement  by  the  impending  levil.  Its  legislature, 
faithful  to  its  trust,  selects  the  most  able,  intrepid 
and  virtuous  of  its  members  to  consider  what  shall 
be   the  preventative  and  defence.    They  report  a 
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series  of  petitions  aod  remonstrances,  fnendlj  and 
respectful  indeed,  but  most  earnest,  urgent,  and  un* 
answerable.  These  documents,  thus  decisive  and 
YPeightj,  are  ratified  bj  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  transmitted,  with  deep  anxietj  for  their  effect. 
Three  months  afterwards  the  agent  informs  them, 
that  he  had  delivered  the  letters  to  the  minister, 
who  is  pleased  to  consider  ^  the  observations  judi- 
cious,*' but  he  has  not  been  subsequently,  ^  admitted 
to  converse  with  his  lordship !"  He  gives  however, 
as  his  own  opinicHi,  that  owing  to  the  electioneering 
squabbles  of  a  new  parliament,  and  to  the  higher 
price  of  the  quartern  loaf,  ^  nothii^  will  be  done 
on  American  affairs." — He  will  still  watch  for  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  to  throw  in  the  peti- 
tion,  ^  which  at  that  time  would  be  by  no  means 
proper  !'* 

The  importance  of  elections  under  a  free  govern^ 
ment  will  not  be  denied,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
price  of  bread,  under  every  form  of  dominion.  But 
the  paramount  interest  of  these  local  occurrences, 
proves  the  inadequacy  of  parliament  for  the  man* 
agement  of  the  colonies.  They  were  assuming  the 
right  to  bind  in  all  cases  whatever,  men,  who  would 
not  be  bound  at  all ;  they  were  giving  and  granting 
the  property  of  a  people,  who  would  stake  fortune 
and  life  itself,  against  the  illegal  exaction  of  a  shilling, 
and  then  would  not  even  listen  to  their  complaints, 
till  they  had  settled  the  more  important  questions, 
whether  this  or  that  family  should  maintain  its  influ- 
ence in  a  county,  whether  this  or  that  venal  mem- 
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ber  should  represent  a  rotten  or  a  houseless  bo* 
rough.     In  looking  back  to  this  period,  the  blind 
arrogance,  indifference,  or  ignorance  of  the  British 
councils   respecting  American  affairs,  seem  almost 
incredible.     What   must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
such  men  as  Otis,  Hawlej,  Adams,  Hancock,  Gush- 
ing,   Dexter,    and   others,   on  receiving,    while   m 
breathless   expectation,   the    assurance,   that   ^  the 
time  was  not  proper"  to  present  their  petition !   the 
gentlemen  were  too  much  heated  by  electioneering 
disputes  to,  ^paj   attention   to  America,"   but    he 
would  "  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  in  their 
petitions  !"     How  must  these  men,  absorbed  in  pa- 
triotic anxieties,  standing  on  the  portentous  verge  to 
which  they  were  driven,  have  read  such  a  commu- 
nication ?  with  what  bitter  mortification,  what  ali- 
enating disgust,  must  they  have  heard  such  preten- 
ces and  excuses,  for  disregarding  all  their  instant 
appeals  and  intreaties?     How  must  the  inevitable 
resort  to  independence  for  self  preservation,  have 
rushed  upon  their  minds  ?  how  vividly  must  they 
have    foreseen   the    alternative  that    ^ter  a   few 
more  petitions,  remonstrances  and  resolutions,  ^  af- 
ter ALL,  THET  MUST  FIGHT !" 
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The  ^  Circular  Letter'*^ — Reipiintian  for  the  MinUtry  to  rescind 
it — Refusal  of  the  Legislature — Dissolved  in  consequence  by  the 
Gooemor — Passages  from  the  Speeches  of  Otis, 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  documents'*^  reported 
by  the  committee  of  the  legislature,  was  the  **  Circular 
Letter,"  addressed  to  the  speakers  of  the  several 
colonies.  This  produced  awakening  consequences 
every  where.'  The  ministry  were  alarmed,  and 
absurdly  enough,  wished  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  recall  the  letter,  which  once  sent,  was 
executed.  This  letter  was  a  still  stronger  appeal, 
than  that  proposing  th^  congress  of  1765.  It  was 
a  leading  incentive  to  making  a  common  cause,  un- 
der common  suffering.  It  created  a  sympathy  be- 
tween the  colonies,  and  induced  them  to  meditate 
on  the  policy  of  confederation:  and  to  feel,  that 
though  singly  they  might  be  broken,  they  would 
become  strong  when  united. 

This  circular,  dated  "  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  February  11th,  1768,*'  begins  by  saying,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  taken  into  seri- 
ous consideration,  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  imposing 
duties,  and  taxes  on  the  American  colonies,  l^ey 
then  proceed, — ^'  As  it  is  a  subject  in  which  every 

*  All  the  principal  leUers  and  addresses  here  alluded  to,  will  be  found  in 
the  Mass.  State  Papers,  p.  121  to  144. 
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colony  is  deeply  interested,  they  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  your  House  is  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance,  and  that  such  constitutional  measures 
will  be.  come  into,  as  are  proper.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary,  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  several  assemblies,  upon 
so  delicate  a  point,  should  harmonize  with  each  other. 
The  house,  therefore,  hope  that  this  letter  will  be 
candidly  considered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  ex- 
pressing a  disposition  freely  to  communicate  their 
mind  to  a  sister  colony,  upon  a  common  concern,  m 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  glad  to  receive 
the  sentiments  of  your,  or  any  other  House  of  assem- 
bly, on  the  continent." 

They  ihen  describe  the  course  which  they  have 
pursued.  They  say.  They  have  represented  to  the 
ministry,  that  parliament  is  the  supreme  legislative 
power  over  the  whole  empire ;  that  the  constitution 
is  fixed,  and  as  the  supreme  legislature  derive  all 
their  power  from  it,  they  cannot  overleap  its  bounds, 
without  destroying  their  own  foundation.  That  the 
constitution  ascertains  both  sovereignty  and  allegiance, 
and  that  his  majesty's  American  subjects  who  owe 
allegiance,  have  an  equitable  claim  to  a  full  enjoyment 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  constitution :  ^  that 
it  is  an  essential,  unalterable  right  in  nature,  engraft- 
ed into  the  British  constitution,  as  a  fundamental  law, 
and  ever  held  sacred  and  irrevocable  by  the  subjects 
within  the  realm,  that  what  a  man  has  honestly  ac- 
quired, is  absolutely  his  own ;  which  he  may  freely 
give,  but  cannot  be  taken  from  him,  without  his  c<hi- 
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sent;  that  the  American  subjects  majy  therefore^ 
exclusive  of  aoj  consideration  of  charter  rights,  with 
a  decent  firnmess,  adapted  to  the  character  of  free- 
Bsen  and  subjects^  assert  this  natural  and  constitn- 
tbnal  right'' 

Thej  state,  that  the  acts  raising  a  revenue,  are  an 
infringement  on  these  natural  rights;  because,  not  be- 
ing represented  in  parliament,  their  jnropertj  is  taken 
without  their  consent.  They  add,  as  it  will  be  for- 
ever impracticable  that  tbej  should  be  equally  re- 
presented in  that  body,  and  consequently  not  at  all — 
mid  considering  this  impracticability  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, they  think  ^taxatiiMi,  even  without  their 
consent,  grievous  as  it  is,  would  be  preferable  to  any 
representation,  that  could  be  admitted  for  them 
there/'  Upon  these  principles,  they  have  preferred 
humble  and  loyal  petitions*  They  also  mention  in 
their  representations,  the  evils  that  will  arise  from 
having  Governors  and  Judges,  with  salaries  inde- 
pendent of  the  colonists ;  over  whom,  in  that  case, 
they  will  then  have  no  controul,  either  in  pay  or  ap- 
pomtment.  In  addition  to  these  subjects,  they  have  re- 
presented to  the  ministry,  the  hardship  of  extending 
the  mutiny  act  to  them,  and  also  the  mischiefs  that 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  establishmeirt  of  the 
Board  of  Customs,  with  their  unlimited  power  of 
creating  officers. 

^  These  are  the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  this 

bouse ;  and  as  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 

enemies  of  the  colonks  have  represented  them  to 

his  majesty's  ministers,  and  to  the  parliament^  as  fao* 

41 
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tious,  disIoyal,^  and  haviDg  a  diBposition  to  make  theiiK 
selves  independent  of  the  mother  country,  they  hare 
taken  occasion,  in  the  moat  humble  terms,  to  assure 
his  majesty  and  his  ministers^  that  with  regard  to  the 
people  of  this  province,  and  as  they  doubt  not,  of  all 
the  colonies,  the  charge  is  mijust  The  house  is 
fully  satisfied,  that  your  assembly  is  too  generous  and 
liberal  in  sentiment,  to  believe,  that  this  letter  pro- 
ceeds from  an  ambition  of  taking  the  lead,  or  dictat- 
ing to  the  other  assemblies.  They  freely  submit 
their  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  and  shal 
take  it  kind  in  your  house,  to  point  out  to  them  any 
thing  further,  that  may  be  thought  necessary.'^ 

They  conclude  with  expressing  **  the  firm  confi- 
dence in  the  king,  our  common  head  and  father:  that 
the  united  and  dutiful  supplications  of  his  distressed 
American  subjects,  will  meet  with  his  royal  a^  fa- 
vourable acceptance." 

The  whole  of  these  documents,  from  which  a  few 
extracts  have  been  taken,  are  some  of  the  most  able^ 
as  they  were  by  their  consequences  amoi^  the  most 
important  of  American  State  Papers.  They  were 
drawn  up  by  Otis  and  revised  by  Samuel  Adams ; 
and  though  the  style  of  the  former  is  the  most  pre- 
,  valent  and  obvious  in  their  composition,  yet  traces  of 
the  other  may  be  perceived.  This  was  the  common 
course  of  proceeding  when  these  two  gentlemen  were 
on  a  committee  together.  Otis,  whose  great  learn- 
ing, quickness,  keen  perception,  bold  and  powerful 
reasoning,  made  him  the  primary  source  of  almost 
^very  measure,  generally  gave  the   first  draught; 
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« 

Adain%  who  saw  to  every  thing,  and  blended  great 
caution   with   incessant  watchfulness  and  exertion, 
revised,  corrected,  and  polished  where  it  might  be 
requisite.     The    reports   were   then   submitted   ia 
course,  to  the  committee,  for  their  sanction.     This 
process  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in  regard  to 
these  documents.     A  friend  of  Otis'  having  met'him 
while  thej  were  m  preparation,  inquired  respecting 
theoL     His  answer  was  **  They  are  nearly  ready. 
I  have  written  them  all,  and  handed  them  over  to 
Sam,  to  quieuvieue   thetn."     By   this   term,    which 
might  puzzle  the  etymolc^ist,  he  used  to  express 
this  kind  of  revision,  that  he  was  too  careless  and 
impatient    to  undertake.      In  regard   to   this   sub- 
ject, it  may  be  here  remarked,  as  applicable  through- 
out,   that  there  was  no  jealousy  repecting   these 
political  productions.     They   all   contributed  what 
they  were  most  able   to  do  in  their  composition; 
the  reputation  of  fine  writing  was  too  unimportant 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  ei^aged,  to  excite  a  moment's  solicitude. 
The  resolve  has  been  cited,  by  which  these  proceed- 
ings were  communicated  to  the  Governor,  at  the 
time  they  were  ratified  by  the  house.     He  then  took 
no  notice  of  them ;  and  at  the  first  session  of  the 
next  legislature  in  May  1768,  the  only  topic  of  his 
speech  was  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  with 
New  York.     As  usual,  he  negatived  several  coun- 
sellors, among  whom  were  colonel  Otis  and  Hancock. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  he  sent  a  message, 
containing  a  part  of  lord  Hillsborough's  letter,  re-r 
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quiriDg  the  house,  ^  to  rescind  their  circaiar  letter.** 
The  houee  in  repij,  reqaest  a  copj  of  bis  majesty^s 
iiistnictioDS  alluded  to  id  his  message,  copies  of  two 
letters  of  lord  Hillsborough,  and  also  of  the  gorer* 
nor's  letters  to  his  lordship.  He  sent  tbe  whole  of 
the  letter  containing  his  instructions,  which  he  would 
have  comnranicated  at  first,  if  he  had  not  wished 
that  their  ^  compliance  with  his  majesty's  requisition 
might  have  had  its  fullest  merit,  by  its  appearing  to 
be  entirely  dicated  by  a  sense  of  duty,^  In  regard 
to  the  other  letter  of  the  minister,  he  ^  reserves  the 
power  of  laying  it  before  them  when  he  shall  deem 
it  expedient"  Their  request  for  copies  of  his  own 
letters,  as  it  must  have  been  made  without  any  ex- 
pectation  of  its  being  granted,  was  naturally  calculate 
ed  to  produce  a  little  warmth  in  his  reply.  With 
regard  to  these  copies,  he  tells  them,  ^  You  may 
assure  yourselves,  that  I  shall  never  make  public  my 
letters  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  but  upon  my  own 
motion,  and  for  my  own  reasons." 

The  requisition  from  the  ministry,  was,  that  the 
house  should  rescind  their  circular  letter  $  and  the 
penalty  for  refusing,  that  they  should  be  immediate-* 
ly  dissolved*  The  house  in  answer  gave  a  history 
of  the  transaction,  and  remonstrated  with  the  gov'* 
ernor  respecting  the  demand  that  was  made  upon 
them  ;  pointing  out  its  absurdity,  and  hmting  very 
intelligibly  at  the  misrepresentations  which  must 
have  caused  it  Respecting  the  feeling  of  the  house 
and  his  knowledge  of  it,  they  say  5  **  Your  excellency 
might   have  been  very  easily  informed,  if  you  WM 
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DOt,  that  the  measures  of  the  late  house,  in  regard 
to  sundry  acts  of  the  late  parliament,  fer  the  sole 
purpose  of  raising  a  North  American  revenue,  were 
generally  carried  by  three  to  one;  and  we  dare 
appeal  to  your  excellency  for  the  truth  of  this  assets 
tion ;  namely,  that  there  were  many  persons  in  the 
majority,  in  all  riews,  as  respectable  as  the  very 
best  of  the  minority ;  that  so  far  from  any  sinister 
views,  were  the  committee  of  the  late  house,  ap- 
pointed and  directed  to  take  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  then  present  state  of  the  province^ 
from  going  into  any  rash  or  precipitate  measures, 
that  they,  for  some  days  actually  delayed  their  first 
report,  which  was  a  letter  to  Mr.  Agent  Deberdt, 
on  this  candid  and  generous  principle,  that  those 
who  were  reasonably  pre-supposed  to  be  most  warm- 
ly attached  to  all  your  excellency's  measures,  espe- 
cially those  for  furthering,  and  by  all  means,  enfor- 
cing the  acts  for  levying  the  North  American  reve- 
nue, might  be  present,  and  a  more  equal  contest 
ensue.  It  would  be  incredible  should  any  one  assert 
that  your  excellency  wanted  true  information  of  all 
these  things,  which  were  not  done,  or  desired  to  be 
hid,  in  a  corner,  but  were  notoriously  transacted  in 
the  open  light,  at  noon  day.  It  is  to  us,  alto-i 
gether  incomprehensible,  that  we  should  be  requir- 
ed on  the  peril  of  a  dissolution  of  the  great  and  genei 
ral  court  or  assembly  of  this  province,  to  rescind  a 
resolution  of  a  former  house  of  representatives,  when 
it  is  evident  that  resolution  has  no  ei^istence,  bqt 
Its  a  mere  historicsj  fact.'' 
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**  Your  excellency  must  know,  that  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to,  is,  to  speak  in  the  lai^age  of  the  common 
law,  not  now  *  executory,'  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses *  executed/     The  circular  letters  have  been 
sent,  and  many  of  them  have  been  answered ;  those 
answers  are  now  in  the  public  papers ;  the  public, 
the  world,  must  and    will,  judge  of  the  proposals, 
purposes,  and  answers.     We  could  as  well  rescind 
those  letters  as  the  resolves;  and  both  would  be 
equally  fruitless,  if  by  rescinding,  as  the  word  pro- 
perly imports,  is'  meant  a  repeal  and  nullifying  the 
resolution  referred  to.     But,  if,  as  most  probable  by 
the  word,  rescinding,  is  intended  a  passing  a  vote  of 
this  house,  in  direct  and  express  disapprobation  of 
the  measure  abovementioned,  as  ^  illegal,  inflamma- 
tory, and  tending  to  promote  unjustifiable  combina- 
tions against  his  majesty's  peace,  crown  and  digni- 
ty,*" we   must  take  the  liberty  to    testify,  and  pub- 
licly to  declare,  that  we  take  it  to  be  the  native, 
inherent,  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  subject,  jointly 
or  severally,  to  petition  the  king  for  the  redress  of 
grievances ;  provided  always,  that  the  same  be  done 
in  a  decent,  dutiful  and  constitutional  way,  without 
tumult,  disorder  or  confusion."     After  some  farther 
reasoning  on  this  point,  they  impute  to  him  unfriend- 
ly conduct  towards  the  country,  and  believe,  that  the 
difficulties  of  the   times  are  aggravated  by  his  mis- 
representations of  the  numbers,  conduct  and  inten- 
tions of  the  majority  in  the  legislature.     Their  de- 

*  Expressions  in  lord  Hillsborough's  letter. 
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terminatioD  respecting  the  requisition  made  to  them, 
they  announce  as  follows : 

**  We  take  this  opportunity,  faithfully  to  represent 
to  your  excellency,  that  the  new  revenue  acts  and 
measures  are  not  only  disagreeable,  but,  m  every 
view,  are  deemed  an  insupportable  burthen  and 
grievance,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  by  all  the 
freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion. And  we  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  assure 
your  excellency,  that  those  of  this  opinion  are  of  no 
party,  *or  expiring  faction.'  They  have  at  all  times 
been  ready  to  devote  their  time  and  fortunes  to  his 
majesty's  service.  Of  loyalty,  this  majority  could 
as  reasonably  boast,  as  any  who  may  happen  to 
enjoy  your  excellency's  smiles.  Their  reputation, 
rank  and  fortune,  are  at  least,  equal  to  those  who 
may  have  been  sometimes  considered  as  the  only 
friends  to  good  government ;  while  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  colony,  even  in  the  two  houses  of  as- 
sembly, lawfully  convened,  and  duly  acting,  have 
been  openly  charged  with  the  crime  of  oppugnation 
against  *  the  royal  authority.'  We  have,  now,  only 
to  inform  your  excellency,  that  this  house  have 
voted  not  to  rescind,  as  required,  the  resolution  of  the 
last  house ;  and  that«  upon  a  division  on  the  question, 
there  were  ninety  two  nays,  and  seventeen  yeas.* 
In  all  this  we  have  been  actuated  by  a  conscientious, 
and  finally,  a  clear  and  determined  sense  of  duty  to 

*  Several  membdra  who  were  absent,  afterwards  through  the  Oaiettes  gave 
in  their  *  adhesion'  to  the  majority,  making  the  numbers  in  all  more  than  i?e 
to  one. 
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Gkxl,  to  our  king,  our  countfy,  and  our  latest  poeterv 
ty:  and  we  most  ardently  wish,  and  buaibly  pray, 
that  in  your  future  conduct,  your  excellency  may  be 
Influenced  by  the  same  principles.'^* 

Governor  Bernard,  on  receipt  of  this  message, 
immediately  prorogued  the  General  Court,  and  the 
next  day  by  prodamation  dissolved  it.  The  house 
had  previously  prepared  a  loi^  letter  to  Lord 
Hillsborough,  in  which  they  say,  after  meotioning 
his  requisition;!  ^  This  house  are  humbly  of  opimon, 
thai  a.  requisition  from  the  throne  oi  this  nature,  to 

*  This  dtciaion  of  the  bouse  was  received  throughout  the  province,  and  in 
all  the  colonies,  with  enthusiasm.  The  number  ninety-two  became  a  favour- 
ite toast,  and  was  a  subject  of  frequent  allusion.  Mr,  Dickinson,  Just  nfter  tha 
•▼•ot|  wrote  to  Otis  as  follows  : 

<<Philai>klphu,  July  4th,  1768. 

<'  Dbar  Sir, — ^I  Inclose  you  a  song  for  American  freedom.  I  have  long 
tlnce  renounced  poetry.  But  as  indlfliirent  songs  are  frequently  very  powers 
ful  on  certain  occasions,  I  venture  to  invoke  the  deserted  muses.  1  hope  that 
my  good  intentions  ^ill  procure  pardon  with  those  I  wish  to  please,  for  the 
boldness  of  my  numbers. 

«  My  wo^y  friend,  Dr.  Axthur  Lae,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  family, 
abilities  and  patriotism,  in  Virginia,  composed  eight  lines  of  it. 

^  Cardinal  de  Rets  always  infbrced  bis  political  operations  by  songs.  I 
wish  ouc  attempt  may  be  useful.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  if  you  have 
a  moment^s  leisure  to  jcribble  a  line  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  roost 
obedient  servan^  JOHN  DICKINSON." 

A  song  thus  compased,  is  ourioas  from  its  pueatage.    It  will  be  found  iB** 
the  Appendix. 

t  There  was  a  regular  eretcendo  in  the  tone  adopted  by  the  legislature 
year  after  year,  as  the  mini5;te<ial  mena res  grew  louder  and  more  frequent. 
la  an  answer  to  Ueutenant  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  August,  1770,  these 
is  the  followiog  passage  alluding  to  this  reqnisition  :  <*  In  June,  1768,  the  house, 
by  an  instruction,  were  ordered  to  rescind  au  excellent  resolution  of  a  former 
house,  on  paJn  of  dissolution ;  they  refused  to  c6mp1y  with  so  impudeni  a  man- 
date, and  were  dissolved.^  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  his  reply,  seems  ta 
have  been  deeply  shocked  at  this  epithet.    See  Mass.  State  Papers,  p.  248. 
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a  Britkh  house  of  commons,  has  been  very  unusual^ 
perhaps  there  has  been  oo  such  precedent  since  the 
reyc4ution.  If  this  be  the  case,  some  yery  aggra- 
vated representations  of  this  measure  must  have 
been  made  to  his  majesty,  to  induce  him  to  require 
of  this  house,  to  rescind  a  resolution  of  a  former 
house,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  existence.*^  An 
accurate  and  minute  account  is  given,  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  time  the  ^circular  letter'^  was 
written ;  they  shew  incontrovertibly,  how  large  the 
majority  was,  and  how  faithfully  they  represented 
public  sentiment  They  entreat  him  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  to  examine  into  the  true  state  of 
feeling  in  the  ccJonies.  They  accuse  the  Governor 
of  misrepresenting  them  and  the  whole  colony,  and 
warn  the  minister  against  his  angry  exaggerations. 

Two-  letters  from  the  agent,  dated  in  July  and 
August,  1768,  speak  of  the  strong  sensation,  with 
which  the  ministry  received  the  news  of  the  ^cir- 
cular letter*''  They  considered  it,  **  little  better 
than  an  incentive  to  rebellion.''  Though  he  ob- 
serves, he  can  see  ^^  nothing  unjust  or  unreasonable 
in  it,"  yet  **  the  consequences  may  be  serious."  He 
continues,  '^you  have  already  two  regiments  from 
New  York  quartered  upon  you,  and  my  lord  men- 
tions another  to  be  embarked,"  and  says,  ^  it  has 
been  resolved  in  council,  that  Governor  Bernard 
have  strict  orders,  to  insist  upon  your  revoking  that 
letter;  and  if  refused  by  the  house,  he  was  imme- 
diately to  dissolve  them.  Upon  their  riext  choice, 
he  was  again  to  insist  on  it ;  and  if  then  refused,  he 
42 
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was  to  do  the  like ;  and  as  often  as  the  case  should 
happen.  My  lord  assured  me  of  his  great  regard 
for  America ;  nay,  said  if  i  did  not  represent  it  so, 
I  should  do  him  injustice.  He  wished  nothing  so 
much  as  a  good  understanding  between  the  colonies 
and'the  mother  country;  and  assured  me,  before  the 
warm  measures  taken  on  your  side  had  come  to 
their  knowledge,  he  had  settled  the  repeal  of  those 
acts  with  Lord  North,  the  chancellor;  but  the  op- 
position you  had  made,  rendered  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  the  authority  of  parliament,  which 
the  ministry  at  all  events  are  determined  to  do.'' 
In  his  next  letter  he  Writes,  "  I  was  with  him,'' 
(Lord  Hillsborough)  **  a  whole  hour  talking  over 
American  affairs."  He  says  the  whole  ministry  are 
united  in  the  point  of  supporting  the  authority  of 
parliament.  He  tells  them,  ^^  I  wish,  in  all  your  ap- 
plications, you  had  left  the  matter  of  right  out  of 
the  question,  and  only  applied  for  a  repeal  of  the 
laws,  as  prejudicial  to  the  colonies  and  mother  coun- 
try. And  my  lord  assured  me,  he  should  have  ob- 
tained it,  which  now  with  him  is  a  matter  of  doubt." 
His  lordship  is  fully  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  which 
will  arise  from  a  breach  with  the  colonies,  "  but 
that  the  laws  must  be  supported  to  prevent  fallir^ 
into  a  state  of  anarchy."  He  mentions  the  measure 
of  sending  troops  to  America,  and  says,  **  1  express- 
ed my  fears  that  some  arbitrary  transactions  of  the 
military  might  be  a  means  of  inflaming  the  people." 
He  seems  however  to  have  been  quieted :  **  his 
lordship  assured  me,  they  had  strict  orders  to  pre- 
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serve  the  peace,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  civil 
magistrate.^ 

There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Deberdt's  letter  to  shew, 
that  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  Lord  Hillsborough's 
pretty  protestations.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  insulting  than  this  language,  to  those  men, 
to  whom  these  professions  were  transmitted^  be- 
cause it  supposed  a  degree  of  credulity  incompati- 
ble with  only  a  moderate  share  of  understanding. 
Mr.  Deberdt  was  entirely  out  of  his  element  in  this 
agency,  the  habitual  deference  of  most  persons  of 
his  standing  in  England,  to  mere  titled  rank,  pre- 
vents the  due  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  their  pre- 
sence ;  and  the  talking  a  ''  whole  hour  with  his  lord- 
ship^'*  seems  to  have  prepared  his  mind  for  any  be- 
lief whatever.  With  Hillsborough  for  a  minister, 
and  Bernard  for  a  Goveitior,  the  affairs  of  the  co- 
lonies would  have  been  brought  sooner  to  a  crisis, 
which  was  retarded  under  the  agency  of  Lords 
Shelbume  and  Dartmouth.  The  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent 8ta£ements  of  the  Governor,  that  the  whole 
country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  rebellion,  and  yet  there 
was  no  opposition,  except  what  was  caused  by  ^  a 
few  dissatisfied  Leaders  of  an  expiring  fact  ion,''  was 
acted  upon  in  a  kindred  spirit,  by  this  incompetent 
and  blundering  minister.  A  military  force  was  the 
infallible  remedy  confided  in  by  both.  The  propo- 
sition that  one  house  should  rescind  the  "  executed" 
transactions  of  another,  had  something  ludicrous  in 
its  very  terms.  The  punishment  for  their  contu- 
macy, that  they  should  be  dissolved^  was  evidently 
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devised  by  some  one  wholly  ^omnt  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  who  thought  it  would  be 
as  serious  an  injury  to  the  members,  as  such  an  ope- 
ration would  be  to  the  members  of  the  English 
Parliament :  when  in  fact,  the  only  effect  here 
would  have  been,  after  two  or  three  experiments, 
to  have  procured  a  legislature  unanimous  in  their 
opposition* 

Lord  Hillsborough  possessed  a  great  deal  of  that 
systematic  duplicity,*  and  courtier-like  flattery,  which 
have  too  often  been  mistaken  by  monarchs  for  the 
substantial  qualifications  of  statesmen.  His  mea- 
sures, as  secretary  for  the  colonies,  aggravated  every 
difficulty.  Otis  had  seen  so  much  of  his  mismanage- 
ment, that  he  felt  a  strong  contempt  for  him,  which 
was  expressed  on  several  occasions.  It  has  been 
already  regretted,  that  there  are  no  reports  of  any 
of  his  speeches ;  yet  occasionally  some  contemporary, 
the  survivor  of  his  generation,  can  recall  some  pas- 
sage, that  had  made  a  strong  impression  from  its 
humour  or  peculiarity.  One  or  two  of  these  may 
be  cited,  relating  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  At  the 
time  the  measures  in  regard  to  the  circular  letter 
were  under  debate,  and  he  was  speaking  in  the  most 

^His  power  in  thii  way  must  have  been  considerable,  since  be  was 
able  to  deceive  eyen  the  sagacity  of  Franklin.  When  the  latter  wi|s  prosecut- 
ing his  favourite  scheme  of  a  great  settlement  on  the  Ohio,  Hillsborough  advis- 
ed, with  a  warm  appearance  of  friendship,  to  extend  his  demand  fpr  land. 
^  Ask  for  more,'  said  he,  *  ask  for  enough  for  a  province.' — This  he  did  in  order 
to  defeat  bis  object  by  its  extravagance.  A  very  frank  and  amusing  display  of 
Franklin's  vexation  on  this  subject,  may  be  seen  in  the  letter  to  his  son  giving 
an  account  of  it,  as  also  of  his  paying  him  in  his  own  coin,  in  an  interchan|e 
of  flattery  during  an  interview  at  Oxford. 
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animated  manner  of  what  was  required  of  them  by 
the  ministry ;  he  asked  with  the  most  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  contempt :  **  and  who  are  these  minis- 
ters? The  very  frippery  and  foppery  of  France, 
the  mere  outsides  of  monkeys  !^*  On  another  occa- 
sion,  after  the  legislature  had  been  adjourned  to 

*  TheM  contemptuous  expressions  were  related  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Dan- 
forth,  whtt  remembered  them  from  their  singularity.  They  probably  occurred 
in  a  speech,  of  which  Governor  Bernard  gives  the  following  account,  in  his 
Ifttef  to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough,  of  June  25th,  1768.  *<  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  messages.  Sic,  (this  was  the  message  that  communicated  Lord  Hills- 
borough's order  to  retcind  the  circular  letter,)  were  read  a  second  time.  Otis 
made  a  speech  near  two  hours  long,  of  the  most  violent  and  virulent  nature. 
Be  abused  all  persons  in  authority  both  here  and  at  home  ;  he  indeed  excepted 
the  king's  person,  but  traduced  his  government  with  all  the  bitterness  of  words. 
He  said  that  the  king  appointed  none  but  boys  for  his  ministers ;  that  they  had 
no  education  but  travelling  through  France,  from  whence  they  returned  full 
of  the  slavish  principles  of  that  country  ;  that  they  knew  nothing  of  business 
when  they  came  into  their  offices,  and  did  not  stay  long  enough  in  them  to 
acquire  that  little  knowledge  which  is  gained  from  experience ;  that  all  business 
was  really  done  by  the  clerks,  and  even  they  were  too  frequently  changed  to 
understand  what  they  were  about ;  that  the  people  in  England  did  not  know 
what  the  righu  of  Englishmen  were  ;  that  there  was  not  a  person  in  Engltgnd, 
capable  of  composing  so  elegant,  so  pure,  and  so  nervous  a  writing,  as  the 
petition  to  the  king,  which  passed  the  last  session.  Sic, 

**  I  give  your  lordship  a  specimen  of  this  rhapsody ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  in  this  general  censure  of  the  administration  of  the  king's  government,  no 
exception  wfts  made  of  the  ministers  who  favoured  America  by  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act,  and  by  other  indulgences,  by  the  abuse  whereof  this  very  fac- 
tion has  risen  to  this  head :  all  were  involved  in  one  common  obloquy.  I  quote 
these  sayings  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  heard  them  delivered  in  the  house, 
which  was  laid  quite  open,  both  doors  and  gallery,  upon  this  occasion,  but 
neither  they  nor  I  can  pretend  to  exactness  of  words,  but  the  substance,  I  dare 
say,  does  not  vary  materially.  In  another  part  of  his  speech,  he  passed  an 
encomium  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  extolled  the  tiroes  preceding  his  advance- 
ment, and  particularly  the  murder  of  the  king,"  Sir  Francis,  in  repeating 
these  hearsays,  is  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  orator  spoke  of  the  king  with 
respect ;  but  if  he  had  not,  he  would  ^ave  considered  it  little  more  reprehensi- 
ble than  the  freedom  with  which  he  treated  the  minister  and  governor.  The 
speech  of  <  two  hours'  by  Otis  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  his  most  masterly 
^amngues. 
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Cambridge,  as  will  be  presently  described,  it  was 
said  in  favour  of  soa>e  measure,  that  it  was  taken  bj 
adrice  of  council.  In  noticing  this  justification,  Otis 
exclaimed,  "  aye,  by  advice  of  council  forsooth !  and 
so  it  goes,  and  so  we  are  to  be  ruined !  The  council 
are  governed  by  hk  excellency,  bis  excellency  by 
lord  Hillsborough,  lord  Hillsborough  by  his  majes- 
ty, his  majesty  by  lord  Bute,  and  lord  Bute  by  the 
Lord  knows  who.  This  recalls  to  mind  what  used 
to  be  said  when  1  was  a  student  in  this  place.  It 
was  observed  at  that  time,  that  the  president  direct- 
ed-the  scholars  how  they  should  act,  madam  direct- 
ed the  president,  Titus  their  black  servant  governed 
madam,  and  the  devil  prompted  Titus  !^' 
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Seizures  by  the  Commistioners — ToTvntneeting — Arrival  of  the 
Troops — Feelingi  of  the  people — Refutal  of  the  inhabitants  to 
join  in  amusements  mith  the  Cromn  i^gicers--^eeting  of  the  l^- 
kUure  in  1 7d9 — Proceedings  rekuioe  to  the  army  in  Boston — 
Legislature  adjourned  to  Cambridge — Protest — Answer  to  the 
Governor's  requisitions — Recall  of  Governor  Bernard — His 
administration. 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hancock  was  seized  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs,  in  a  very  violent  and  insulting  manner. 
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Sereral  bargee  from  a  ship  of  war  took  poBftessioii 
of  the  vessel,  towed  it  from  the  wharf,  and  anchored 
it  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  Romile^^  ship  of 
war.  The  inhabitants  considered  this  act,  as  parti- 
cularly designed  to  mortify  the  chief  merchant,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  of  the  town. 
A  mob.  assembled,  assaulted  some  of  the  Custom* 
House  officers,  and  burnt  the  collector's  boat.  The 
next  day,  the  officers  retired  to  the  castle,  declaring 
that  they  did  not  consider  their  lives  safe  in  the 
town.  This  affair  was  doubtless  concerted,  that  some 
disturbance  m^ht  ensue,  to  justify  the  employment 
of  the  army  that  had  been  already  ordered.  A 
Town^meeting  was  held  at  which  Otis  presided, 
when  a  committee  of  twenty-one,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  late  occurrences,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  agent  in  England,  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentations from  beii^  listened  to  by  the  ministry. 
The  council,  whose  conduct  had  always  been  studi- 
ously moderate,  passed  certain  resolutions,  censuring 
the  Custom  House  officers;  which  the  House  could 
not  act  upon,  before  they  were  dissolved.  When 
the  next  legislature  met  in  1769,  one  of  the  first 
measures  was  to  pass  a  resolve,  thanking  the  council 
for  their  proceedings,  which  had  involved  them  in  a 
long  altercation  with  Governor  Bernard,  and  in  which 
they  had  blamed  the  commissioners  and  justified  the 
town. 

After  the  letter  of  the  agent,   mentioning  the 
intention  of  sending  troops  to  Boston,  was  received 
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at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1768,  and  the  Gover- 
nor had  also  said  in  confirmation  of  common  report, 
that  some  regiments  were  expected,  the  ferinent  in 
public  opinion  became  general.  A  town-meeting 
was  held  Sept.  12th,  which  was  opened  with  a  pray- 
er by  Dr.  Cooper.  Otis  was  chosen  moderator. 
The  petition  for  calling  the  meeting  requested,  that 
enquiry  should  be  made  of  his  excellency,  for  ^  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  sundry  declarations  made  by 
him,  that  three  regiments  might  be  daily  expected,^ 
&C.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  it  was  also  voted,  that  a  petition  should  be  present- 
ed, urging  him  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs 
to  issue  precepts  for  a  general  assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince, to  take  suitable  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  and  privileges;  and  that  he  should  be 
requested  to  favour  the  town  with  an  immediate 
answer.*     Another  committee  was  chosen,  to  take 


*  Governor  Bernard,  in  his  letter  to  lord  Hillsborough  of  June  16tb,  1768y 
thus  describes  his  interview  with  the  commiUee  :*-"  The  same  evening,  the 
committee,  which  was  in  general  very  respectable,  attended  me  in  a  train  of 
eleven  chaises :  I  received  them  with  all  possible  civility,  and  having  beard 
their  petition,  I  talked  very  freely  with  them  upon  the  subject,  but  post- 
poned giving  a  formal  an^er  till  the  next  day,  as  it  should  be  in  writing. 
I  then  had  wine  handed  round,  and  they  left  me,  highly  pleased  with  their  re- 
ception ;  especially  that  part  which  had  not  been  used  to  an  interview  with 
me.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Utis  having  received  my  answer  in  writing,  reported 
the  whole,  took  notice  of  the  polite  treatment  they  had  received  from  me,  and 
concluded,  that  he  really  believed  I  was  a  well  wisher  to  the  province  :  this 
from  him  was  uncommon  and  extraordinary.  The  answer  was  universally 
approved,  so  that  just  at  this  time,  I  am  popular :  Whenever  my  duty  obliges 
me  to  do  any  thing  they  don't  like,  there's  an  end  of  my  popularity,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  it  a  week.^  There  is  a  certain  ingenuous- 
ness, in  the  remark  that  those  of  the  committee  were  most  pleased  with  him, 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  seeing  him ;  and  in  the  suggestion  that  his  popu- 
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the  state  of  affairs  into  consideratioDi  and  repoipt  at 
the  adjourmneDt  the  next  day.* 

At  the  adjourned  meeting,  the  Governor's  reply 
was  read.  It  stated,  that  his  ^  apprehensions  that 
some  of  his  majesty's  troops  were  to  be  expected  in 
Boston,  arose  from  information  of  a  private  nature :'' 
he  had  no  public  letters  on  the  subject :  if  quarters 
were  wanted  for  the  troops,  he  should  apply  to  the 
Council*  On  the  other  point  he  answered,  ^  The 
business  of  calling  another  assembly  for  this  year,  is 
before  the  king ;  and  I  can  now  do  nothing  in  it,  til) 
1  receive  his  majesty's  commands."  The  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs,  reported 
several  resolves,  tracii^  their  rights  to  the  provis* 
ions  of  the  charter,  and  several  acts  of  parliament 
since  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  called  on  to  pay  taxes,  which  they  had  not  vot« 
ed.    They  also,  after  citii^  an  act  of  Parliament  of 

larity  dqiended  on  Ui  not  doing  any  thiog  which  thej  would  dislike,  and  there* 
fore  it  would  not  last  a  wee)i»  The  latter  part  of  his  remarlis  shew,  thtt 
with  a  man  of  Bernard^s  temper,  a  restoration  of  <<  the  ancient  good  natiirt 
and  good  humouri**  was  impossible,  under  any  circumstances, 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  from  one  of  their  spies,  written  on  the 
day  of  this  Town  meeting,  to  give  them  an  account  of  what  passed,  the  infor« 
er  tells  them,  that  the  people  met  in  Faoeuil  Hall;  that  Mr.  Otis  was  chosea 
moderator,  and  was  received  with  a  universal  clapping  of  hands  {  that  th« 
hall  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  them,  they  adjourned  to  Dr.  Bewail*! 
meeting  house ;  that  several  motions,  and  the  appointing  a  deputation  to  wait 
on  his  Excellency,  they  agreed  to  adjourn  to  the  next  afternoon ;  *<  the  modera* 
tor  first  making  a  speech  to  the  inhabitants,  strongly  recommending  peaca  and 
good  order,  and  the  grievances  the  people  laboured  under  might  be  in  time  reoio* 
▼ed ;  if  not,  and  we  were  called  on  to  defend  our  liberties  and  privileges,  he  hop* 
ed  and  believed  we  should  one  and  all  resist  even  unt  bolood ;  but  at  ik»  f^lttt 
time,  prayed  Ahmighty  God  it  might  never  so  happen.** 

49 
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William  and  Mary,  and  shewing  that  its  provisions 
were  applicable  to  them,  voted  that  **  the  raising  or 
keeping  a  standing  army,  without  their  consent  in 
person,  or  by  their  own  free  election,  would  be 
an  infringement  of  their  natural,  constitutional  and 
charter  rights,  and  the  employing  such  army  for  the 
enforcing  of  laws  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  in  person,  or  by  their  representatives,  would 
be  a  grievance.''  They  referred  to  the  same  acts 
for  the  declaration,  that  parliaments  should  be  held 
frequently,  and  as  the  Governor  had  declared  him- 
self unable  to  call  a  General  Court,  in  the  present 
emergency,  they  voted,  that  the  town  should  then 
make  choice  of  a  committee,  to  meet  with  the 
committees  of  other  towns  in  a  convention,  to  be 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  22d  of  the  month.  Otis, 
Gushing,  Adams  and  Hancock  were  chosen  the  com- 
mittee. All  these  votes  passed  unanimously.  The 
next  motion  is  stated  to  have  passed  by  a  veiy  great 
majority.  It  was  in  the  following  form.  **  Where- 
as by  an  act  of  parliament,  of  the  first  of  king  Wil- 
liam and  queen  Mary,  it  is  declared,  that  the  subjects, 
being  Protestants,  may  have  arms  for  their  defence  : 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  the  said  declara- 
tion is  founded  in  nature,''^  reason,  and  sound  policy, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  necessary  defence  of  the 

•  It  will  be  perceived,  that  by  tlie  authority  they  quoted,  it  was  only  ^^pnh- 
teitarUty^  that  could  be  justified  by  **na/ure,  rtason  andpolieyy"  for  having 
arms.  There  lurks  in  this  resolve,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  legislature,  in  the 
observation,  that  <<  an  army  brought  among  them  without  their  consent,  was 
an  unlawfxU  attcmbUige  of  ^e  worst  and  most  alarming  nature,"  a  kind  of 
grave  humour,  which  does  not  disparage  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning. 
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oommunitj :''  It  proceeds  to  saj,  that  by  a  good  and 
wholesome  law  of  the  province,  it  was  ordered  that 
every  man  should  be  armed,  "  and  as  there  is  at 
this  time  a  prevailing  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
many,  of  an  approaching  war  with  France,"  it  was  vot- 
ed, that  all  the  inhabitants  should  observe  the  in- 
junctions of  the  law.  It  was  then  voted,  that  the 
selectmen  should  wait  upon  the  several  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  to  request  them  to  observe  the  next 
Tuesday  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  After  which, 
and  ordering  their  proceedings  to  be  published,  the 
meeting  was  dissolved.  They  here  proceeded  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  habits  of  the  colony ;  first  de- 
clared their  rights,  and  resolved  to  maintain  them ; 
armed  themselves,  and  then  invoked  the  sanction  of 
Heaven. 

Committees  from  sixty-six  towns  met  in  convention 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  day  named.  They  consider- 
ed themselves  as  a  body  of  private  citizens,  assembled 
from  different  parts  of  the  province,  and  as  such, 
petitioned  Governor  Bernard  to  call  a  General 
Court.  In  his  answer,  he  warned  them  of  the  dan^ 
gerous  nature  of  their  meeting,  and  repeated,  that  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  grant  their  request,  till  he 
had  received  instructions  from  England.  The  con- 
vention then  made  a  report,  detailing  their  grievan- 
ces, declaring  their  rights,  deprecating  the  employ- 
ment of  a  staciding  army,  but  recommending,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  to  persevere  in  the  most 
prudent  and  peaceable  conduct,  to  discourage  all  vio- 
lence, and  to  wait  with  patience,  till  the  justice  and 
clemency  of  the  sovereign  should  afford  them  relief, 
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Every  effort  was  made  to  avert  the  evil  of  har# 
ing  an  army  quartered  in  the  Province.  General 
Gage^  commandii]g  in  chief,  was  besought  in  the 
most  pressing  manner,  to  countermand  it;  the  ity* 
utility  of  this  force  and  the  mischievous  oonsequeiif 
0es  that  might  ensue,  were  stated  in  vain.  The 
regiments,  with  several  vessels  of  war,  arrived  in 
October.  The  ships  were  stationed  in  a  position, 
as  if  to  blockade  the  town;  and  during  various  di»» 
putes  about  quarters  for  the  troops,  after  the  ban* 
racks  at  the  Castle  were  filled,  they  were  lodged 
in  the  town  house,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  partly 
encamped  on  the  Common:*  and  the  town  wad 
afflicted  with  all  the  appearance  and  inconveniences 
of  a  garrisoned  place.  Though  the  troops  were 
well  disciplined,  and  kept  under  as  much  control  as 
possible;  vexations  and  quarrels  soon  multiplied* 
The  citi^ns  were  more  and  more  irritated  and 
alienated ;  while  the  insolence  and  indiscretion  of 
0ome  of  the  subaltern  oncers,  increased  by  the  ilk 
will,  which  they  saw  every  where  entertained 
against  them,  were  constantly  galling  the  feelings  of 
the  sensitive  and  high  minded^  and  inflaming  a 
wound,  that  was  soon  rendered  incurable. 

The  intrusion  of  this  military  force  was  a  capital 
error,  an4  shewed  a  truly  profound  ignorance  of  the 


*  Dr.  Byloi  walking  in  tbe  Mall,  aitd  lookiog  at  the  tl^pt,  observed  tar- 
je^siically  to  some  of  the  citizens,  in  a  pun  upon  tbe  colour  of  their  unifonoy 
|ind  a  phrase  in  frequent  use :  '*  Well  gentlemen,  you  have  been  exerting 
jrourselves  for  some  time,  and  I  eongratulate  you  now,  that  your  grievanct^ 
Hit  re^Mfse^.^ 
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character  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  sent 
There  was  no  possibility  of  employing  it  advantage* 
ously,  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  ministry* 
The  people  were  not  intimidated  at  its  aspect,  and 
man  to  man  were  always  ready  to  meet  it.  But  it 
was  not  on  mere  animal  force  and  courage  they 
relied.  They  knew'  there  were  certain  princi* 
pies  of  political  and  ciril  liberty,  to. which  they 
were  habitually  attached,  that  would  support  their 
cause.  Unless  therefore,  the  British  ministry  meant 
to  decimate  the  inhabitants,  and  subject  them  to  the 
absolute  supremacy  and  brutal  action  of  military 
law,  the  force  sent  here,  must  have  been  at  once 
odious  and  inert,  as  in  fact  it  proved.  The  colo- 
nists, besides  their  own  intrinsic  strength  and  energy, 
had  an  echo  to  their  voice  in  England,  which  dis- 
tant as  they  were  from  it,  was  yet  distinctly  respon- 
sive. When  they  resisted  oppression,  there  where 
those,  who  ^  thanked  God,  they  had  resisted ;  two 
millions  of  people  reduced  to  servitude,  would  be  fit 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest :''  these 
persons  to  be  sure,  might  be  out  voted,  but  they 
could  not  be  disregarded.  The  cupidity  of  the 
crown  officers  here  made  them  believe,  that  the 
people  would  be  awed  into  servility  by  the  aspect 
of  a  military  power,  which  only  exasperated  them 
into  defiance.  But  by  a  strange  incoherence  of  pur- 
pose,  and  the  means  to  enforce  it,  the  ministry  sent 
soldiers,  whom  they  dared  not  suffer  to  use  their 
arms.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  that  extremity,  war 
was  at  oQce  kindiedt  aixt  the  issiie,  it  may  now  b^ 
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said,  could  not  be  doubtful.  There  was  no  one  cir- 
cumstance that  made  a  military  force  available,  un- 
less it  was  intended  to  produce  what  followed,  a 
civil  war.  The  people,  on  whom  it  was  quartered, 
were  neither  ignorant,  turbulent  nor  cowardly 
enough,  to  make  it  applicable.  They  were  neither 
to  be  seduced  from  their  principles,  nor  frightened 
from  their  duties ;  nor  were  they  cruel  and  fero- 
cious in  maintaining  their  rights.  They  adhered 
steadily  to  their  cause,  and  were  capable  of  follow- 
ing and  acting  intelligibly  with  skilful  leaders,  well 
versed  in  all  points  of  law,  who  took  no  step  that 
did   not    put   their   enemies  in  the    wrong.*     The 

*  An  extract  from  Burke^s  speech  on  conciliating  the  colonies,  and  General 
Gage's  letter,  will  illustrate  this  topic.  "  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  add  another  cir- 
cumstance in  our  colonies,  which  contributes  no  mean  part  towards  the 
growth  and  effect  of  this  untractable  spirit.  I  mean  their  education.  In  no 
country  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession 
itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead. 
The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  congress  were  lawyers.  But 
all  who  read,  and  most  do  read,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that 
science.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his 
business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on 
the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the 
way  of  printing  them  for  tbeir  own  use.  I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as 
many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  America,  as  in  England.  General 
Gage  marks  out  this  dispo^tion  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on  your  table. 
He  states,  that  all  the  people  in  his  government  are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in 
law ;  and  that  in  Boston,  they  have  been  enabled  by  successful  chicane, 
wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital  penal  constitutions.  The 
smartness  of  debate  will  say,  that  this  knowledge  ought  to  teach  them  more 
clearly  the  rights  of  legislature,  their  obligations  to  obedience  and  the  penal- 
ties of  rebellion.  All  this  is  mighty  well.  But  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend  on  the  floor,  (the  Attorney  General)  who  condescends  to  mark  what  I 
say  for  animadversion,  will  disdain  that  ground.  He  has  heard,  as  well  as 
I,  that  when  great  honours  and  great  emoluments  do  not  win  over  this  know* 
ledge  to  the  service  of  the  state,  it  is  a  formidable  adversary  to  government. 
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army,  in  their  absurd  employment,  was  made  first 
odious,  then  ludicrous,  and  eventually  captive.  Even 
from  the  very  moment  of  their  arrival,  the  strong 
language  used  at  a  subsequent  period  by  General 
Lee,  to  his  friend  General  Gage,  vras  perfectly  true, 
^  they  stood  on  such  cursed  bad  ground,  that  it  yvas 
washing  from  under  them  every  minute/' 

The  sentiments  of  respect  and  good  will,  which 
had  existed  but  a  very  few  years  before,  towards 
the  British  army,  the  ardour  and  cheerfulness,  with 
which  they  had  been  received,  and  the  fellow  feel- 
ing that  led  the  colonists  to  share  all  their  dai^ers, 
and  exult  in  all  their  triumphs,  was  now  forever 
gone.  Personal  civility  was  still  shewn  to  individu- 
als among  them,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
crown  officers,  who  had  been  so  solicitous  for  their 
introduction,  they  were,  as  a  body,  regarded  with 

If  the  spirit  be  not  tamed  and  broken  by  these  happy  methods,  it  is  stubborn 
and  litigious.  Jlbeunt  studia  in  mores.  This  study  renders  men  acute,  in- 
quisitive, dexterous,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.** 

Genera]  Gage  wrote  to  the  ministry ;  '*  When  the  houses  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  troops,  the  officers  were  threatened  with  the  clause  of  the  mutiny 
act  against  officers,  who  presume  to  take  upon  themselves  to  quaiter  troops, 
&c.  and  to  prevent  their  being  put  to  any  trouble  on  that  account  by  pervert- 
ing the  act  in  that  particular,  as  had  been  done  in  so  many  others,  Governor 
Bernard  gave  a  particular  warrant  to  a  commissary,  against  whom  no  action 
could  lie,  to  quarter  the  soldiers  in  the  houses  fitted  for  their  reception.  I 
would  take  the  liberty,  my  lord,  to  represent,  that  the  clause  in  question  is 
by  no  means  calculated  for  the  circumstances  of  this  country,  where  every 
man  studies  law,  and  interprets  the  laws  as  suits  his  purposes,  and  where  the 
roeahures  of  government  are  oppt)sed  by  every  evasion  and  chicane,  that  can 
be  devised.  An  officer  of  rank  and  long  experience,  may  be  cashiered  by  the 
management  of  two  Justices  of  the  peace,  the  best  of  them  the  keeper  of  a 
paltry  tavern,  who  ghall  find  evasions  to  disobey  tbe  clauses  of  the  mutiny 
act,  which  they  dislike,  and  to  pervert  the  sense  and  meaning  of  othersy  to 
oerre  their  designs  against  him." 
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unirersal  detestation.  An  example  of  this  feeling  wat 
given  by  Otis,  on  the  following  occasion.  The  supe* 
nor  court  met  by  adjournment  in  November,  at  the 
town  house,  in  the  council  chamber.  The  main 
guard  was  opposite,  cannon  were  planted  before  the 
building,  and  a  body  of  troops  quartered  in  the  rep* 
resentatiyes  chamber.  After  the  court  was  opened^ 
Otis  rose,  and  moved  that  the  court  should  adjourn 
to  Faoeuil  Hall.  With  a  significant  expression  of 
loathing  and  sconv  he  observed^  ^  that  the  stench 
occasioned  by  the  troops  in  the  representatives 
chamber,  might  prove  infectious,  and  that  it  was 
utterly  ^derogatory  to  the  court,  to  administer  jus- 
tice, at  the  points  of  bayonets,  and  mouths  of  can- 
non." 

The  tyrannical  and  vindictive  purposes,  which  had 
op{»ressed  the  capital  of  the  province,  by  quartering 
upon  it  this  military  force,  placed  in  a  bright  and 
thrilling  contrast  the  pure  and  exalting  influence 
that  pervaded  society.  If  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  government  had  been  only  ^  the  last 
efforts  of  an  expiring  faction,'^  the  imposii^  appear* 
ance  of  these  disciplined  regiments ;  the  blandishments 
of  an  accomplished  military  retinue;  accompanied 
with  all  that  was  most  agreeable  in  the  ^  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,'  would  have  dissipated  the 
frowns  and  ill-will  of  the  inhabitants,  and  won  them 
over,  to  a  cheerful  interchange  of  civility.  But  the 
state  of  public  feeling  was  demonstrated^  as  well  by 
the  common  aspect  and  movements  of  society,  as  by 
olfacial    protests   and   remonstrances.      A   virtuous, 
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brare  tod  enlightened  people,  saw  the  chains  that 
ffore   prepared   for   them,  and  neither  snares  nar 
threats,  neither  force  nor  seduction,   could  make 
them  waver  for  a  moment  in  their  design  of  resis- 
tance.   An  unim  of  sentiment,  founded  on  the  purest 
«nd  noblest  qualities  of  human  nature,  blended  all 
classes  of  society  in  one  common  disposition.     While 
the  country  was  in  danger,  while  its  defenders  were 
in  deep  anxiety,  amusements,  that  would  have  been 
at  other  times  innocent  and  congenial,  were  fore- 
gone;  especially,  if    they    were    to   be  |iartaken 
with  those,  who  were  held  to  be  the  instruments  of 
despotism.     A  strikii^  example  of  the  prevalence  of 
these  principles  was   given    the  winter   after  the 
British  troops  arrived.     Some  of  the  crown  officers, 
who  thought  the  public  gloom  disloyal,  circulated  a 
proposal  for  a  regular  series  of  dancing  assemblies, 
with  the    insidious   design  of  engaging  the  higher 
classes  in  fashionable  festivity,  to  falsify  the  asser« 
tions  of  the  prevailing  distress ;  and  also,  to  undermine 
the  stem  reserve  that  was  maintained  towards  the 
army,  and  thereby  allay  the  indignation  against  the 
system  which  they  were  sent  to  enforce.     But  out 
of  the  contracted  limits  of  their  own  circle,  they 
could  not  obtain  the  presence  of  any  ladies.     Elegant 
manners,  gay  uniforms,  animating  bands  of  music, 
the  natural  impulse  of  youth,  all  were  resisted.     The 
women  of  Boston,  on  this  occasion,  refused  to  join  in 
ostentatious  gaiety,  while  their  country  was  in  mourn* 
ing^]^ 

*  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  American  Gazette,  published 
periodically  in  London,  which  contains  a  re|ular  journal  of  occMrreiicM  Ul 
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How  finely  does  this  circumstance  illustrate  the 
character  of  those  heroic  times!  On  how  many 
occasions  did  the  noble  minded  women  of  America, 
shew  themselves  worthy  of  being  respected  and 
cherished  !  Their  sex  indeed,  is  not^alled  upon  to 
take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  ordinary 
times,  their  voluntary  interference  in  political  concerns 
is  very  rarely  acceptable,  and  always  liable  to  be 
misconstrued.  Their  exclusion  from  the  irritatii^ 
cares  of  common  politics  has  the  fortunate  tendency, 
to  prevent  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  from  invad- 
ing and  overwhelming  the  scenes  of  domestic  quiet, 
and  of  social  intercourse.  But  in  eras  of  great  na- 
tional trial,  when  the  whole  fabric  of  liberty,  pros- 
perity, and  honour^  is  in  danger ;  if  women,  either 
through  ignorance  or  corruption,  then  hesitate  in 

ik>8ton.  December  lOlhj  1768.  While  the  Criends  of  the  country  are  recoiQ- 
mending  and  countenancing  by  their  example,  the  strictest  economy,  commis- 
ptoner  Paxton  and  company  are  endeavouring  to  establish  a  weekly  and  bril- 
liant assembly  at  Concert  Hall ;  where  thc|  board  is  again  held  in  the  day  time,, 
and  a  centinel  placed  for  their  guard  :  one  of  their  livery  boatmen  has  waited 
upon  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  town,  with  proposals  and  a  subscription 
paper ;  which,  to  use  a  courtly  phrase,  has  been  almost  universally  treated 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves. 

December  23. — It  may  now  be  said,  that  the  governor  and  commissioners 
have  the  last  night  had  a  sort  of  assembly  at  Concert  Hall.  Never  were  the 
gentlemen  concerned  more  liberal  in  their  invitations ;  even  the  ladies  who  de- 
clined subscribing  had  their  cards  ;  the  neighbouring  towns  were  reconnoitred 
for  females,  and  the  good-natured  solicitor  for  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
was  so  complaisant  as  to  ofier  to  go  as  far  as  Salem,  to  bring  two  damsels 
from  thence  :  their  efforts  were  finally  so  successful  as  to  procure  from  among 
themselves  and  their  connections,  about  ten  or  twelve  unmarried  ladies,  whose 
quality  and  merits  have  since  been  related,  with  the  sprightly  humour  of  a 
military  gallant.  There  was  indeed  a  numerous  and  blazing  appearance  of 
men,  but  the  ladies  of  all  ages  and  conditions  so  few,  that  the  most  precile 
puritan  could  not  find  his  heart  to  charge  the  assembly  with  being  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  mixed  da&clng." 
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their  predilections ;  if  thej  will  SDiile  on  the  feath- 
ered, embroidered,  foreign  aggressor,  in  preference 
to  the  plain  and  manly  defender  of  his  country,  that 
country  is,  or  will  be  soon,  enslaved,  or  else  possess- 
ed by  men  little  superior  to  a  reckless  banditti.  It 
is  at  epochs  like  that  of  the  American  rerolution, 
when  the  opinions  of  women,  secluded  as  they  are. 
from  the  struggle  of  political  life,  become  of  impor- 
tance to  a  cause ;  when  they  help  to  animate  and  sus- 
tain men  through  every  perilous  chance  of  fortune. 
Such  was  the  virtuous  course,  such  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  American  women,  at  this  momentous  period. 
Their  conduct  shewed,  that  their  country  and  them- 
selves were  worth  defending;  their  national  sympa- 
thy gave  a  glow  to  all  the  charities  of  kindred, 
stimulated  patriotism  by  its  applause,  and  rewarded 
it  with  their  affection. 

After  the  legislature  was  dissolved,  in  the  summer 
df  1768,  the  governor  declined  calling  another,  and 
the  regular  winter  session  therefore  did  not  take 
jjace.  A  new  legislature  was  summoned  in  1769, 
and  met  at  the  usual  time,  the  last  Wednesday  of 
May.  As  soon  as  the  house  was  organized,  Otis  was 
made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  remonstrate  against 
the  armed  force  that  occupied  the  town,  and  imme- 
diately surrounded  the  place  of  their  meeting ;  and 
to  request  the  governor  to  give  prompt  orders 
for  the  removal  of  this  force  ^  by  sea  and  land,  out 
of  this  port,  and  the  gates  of  this  city,  during  the 
session.'*  The  same  committee  reported  a  protest 
and  resolutions  against  this  armament,  declaring  that 
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pose,  depends  on  its  priyilege  and  security?     Noth- 
ing remains  in  such  a  state,  if  no  redress  can  be  had 
from   the  kii^^s  lieutenant   in    the    Province,   but 
that  the  oppressed  people  unite  in  laying  their  fer- 
vent  and   humble    petition   before    their    gracious 
sovereign.'*     This  answer  placed  the  Governor  in 
a  very  awkward   dilemma,  the  positions   assumed 
were  incontrovertible,  and  if  he  could  not  command 
the   military  forces,  it  was  a  degradation  that  no 
ether  Governor  had  known.     He  doubtless  might 
have  ordered  them  away,  at  least  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, yet  this  would  have  been  a  still  greater  hu- 
miliation, as  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  pro- 
curir^  them  to  be  sent.     The  legislature  adjourned 
from  day  to  day,   transacting  no  business ;  when  the 
Governor,  after  a  fortnight,  sent  them  a  message, 
re-asserting  that  he  could  not  command  the  troops 
to  remove.     He  lamented  that  they  should  have 
passed  a  fortnight  doing  nothing,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  ^  five   hundred  pounds  lawful."     The  at- 
tempt to  shake  their  popularity  by  the  mention  of 
this  waste  of  five  hundred  pounds,  bordered  on  the 
ludicrous;  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  mischie- 
vously occasioned  an  expenditure  of  tens  of  thour 
sands,  by  bringing  this  armament  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants.    He  said,  ''  I  cannot  sit  still  and  see  such  a 
waste  of  time  and  treasure  to  no  purpose,''  and  as 
they  would  not    proceed  to  business  where  they 
were ;  he  should  remove  the  court  to  Cambridge  ; 
and   it   was  accordingly   adjourned   to  that   jJace. 
The  house,  when  assembled  at  Cambridge,  s^t  an 
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answer  to  this  message,  in  which  they  begin  bj  ob* 
serving,  that,  as  his  Excellency  had  not  attempted 
to  invalidate  the  principles,  which  they  had  laid 
down  with  regard  to  his  authority,  they  had  reason 
to  presume  them  to  be  well  grounded.  But,  in* 
stead  of  the  least  abatement  of  the  military  parade, 
he  had  preferred  to  remove  the  assembly  from  itd 
ancient  seal,  where  the  business  could  be  transacted 
with  the  greatest  convenience  and  dispatch.  They 
add,  ^  It  is  with  pain,  that  we  are  obliged  here  to 
observe^  that  the  very  night  after  this  adjournment 
was  made,  the  cannon  were  removed  from  the 
court  house,  as  though  it  had  been  designed,  that 
so  small  a  circumstance  of  regard  should  not  be 
paid  to  the  assembly,  when  convened  by  the  royal 
authority  and  for  his  majesty's  service  in  the  colo- 
ny.^'  They  conclude  by  noticing  his  allusion  to  the 
cost  of  time  and  expense  in  this  session ;  justify  their 
conduct  with  dignified  moderation,  and  assure  him, 
that  they  and  their  constituents  will  consider  the 
expence  he  mentions,  wholly  insignificant,  in  compa- 
rison **  with  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  house,''  which  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  defend. 

Two  days  after  this  answer,  the  house  passed  cer- 
tain resolutions,  declaring,  that  in  proceeding  to  trans- 
act any  business  at  Cambridge,  which  was  not  the 
proper  place  for  the  assembly  to  be  held,  they  acted 
from  necessity^  and  protested  against  its  being  consi^ 
dered  as  a  precedent.  The  Governor,  on  the  same 
day,  sent  a  message,  urging  them  to  proceed  to  busi- 
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and  tpecifying  particulariy^  certain  pabKc  aeiiy 
tiiat  were  necessary  to  be  passed    On  the  28th  of 
Junet  be  kiformed  them  of  hk  recall,  in  the  follow* 
ii^  terms :  ^  Grentlemen,  I  think  it  proper  to  inform 
you,  that  hk  majesty  has  been  pleased  by  his  sign 
l^aniialy  to  sigoify  to  me  his  will  and  pleasure,  that  I 
repair  to  Great  Britain,  to  lay  before  him  the  slate 
of  the  Province.'*    He  adds,  that  he  understands 
Ke  is  to  be  continued  in  the  office  of  Governor;  that 
during  his  absence,  one  half  the  salary  and  emolur 
snents  of  the  office   will  be  paid  to  the  Lieutenant 
Oovernor,  and  desires  them  to  proceed  to  grant  his 
mlary,  before  attendii^  to  any  other  business, 
f    The  next  day,  a  large  committee  of  the  house^ 
Otis  being  one,  reported  a  long  series  of  resolutions, 
accusii^  Goremor  Bernard  of  haying  given,  ^^  false 
and  highly  injurious  representations  of  the  conduct 
ef  his  majesty's  truly  loyal  and  faithful   council  of 
this  colony,  and  of  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Boston."     They  dwell  with  indigna* 
taon  oa  the  standing  army  that  has  been  quartered 
on  the  colcHiy,  and  the  numerous  mischiefs  that  have 
resulted  from  it.      They  repel  the  calumnies  that 
have  Been  cast  on  the  Province,  deny  that  any  re* 
sistance  has  been  made  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
or  aqy  act  of  violence  committed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice,  except  by  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms.    They  also  enumerate  several  serious  grie* 
vances,  coon^cted  with  various  innovations,  in  judh* 
oial  processes. 

A  week  after  the  house  received  the  message,  am 
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liouncing  the  Governor's  recall,  thej  sent  an  answer; 
in  which,  after  reciting  his  expressions  in  communis- 
eating  it,  they  add  : — ^'  We  are  bound  in  duty,  at  all 
times,  and  we  do,  more  especially  at  this  time,  cheer- 
fully acquiesce  in  the  lawful  command  of  our  sove- 
reign. It  is  a  particular  satisfaction  to  us,  that  his 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  true  state  of 
this  province  to  be  laid  before  him ;  for  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  assured,  that  when  his  majes- 
ty shall  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  great  and  alarm- 
ing grievances  which  his  loyal  subjects  here  have 
suffered,  through  your  administration,  and  the  injury 
they  have  sustained  in  their  reputation,  he  will,  in 
his  great  clemency  and  justice,  frown  upon,  and  for- 
ever remove  from  his  trust,  all  those,  who  by  wick- 
edly informing  his  ministers,  have  attempted  to  de- 
ceive even  his  majesty  himself.  Your  excellency  is 
best  acquainted  with  the  part  you  hdve  acted :  your 
letters  have  enabled  this  house  and  the  public,  in 
some  measure,  to  form  a  judgment.  And  while  you 
will  necessarily  be  employed,  as  this  house  conceives, 
in  setting  your  own  conduct  in  the  most  favourable 
light  before  his  majesty,  we  are  persuaded,  we  shall 
be  able  to  answer  for  ourselves  and  our  constituents, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  sovereign,  whenever  we  shall 
be  called  to  it." 

With  respect  to  the  salary,  they  say,  he  must  be 
sensible,  that  the  people  of  the  province  have  never 
failed  in  their  duty  to  make  ample  support  for  the 
government.  They  remind  him,  that  he  is  **  fully 
paid  up  to  the  2d  of  August  next — before  the  expi- 
45 
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ration  of  which  time,  you  will  embark  for  Great 
Britain.  We  shall  then  make  the  necessary  prori- 
sion  'for  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  government.'" 
They  observe,  that  his  majesty's  49th  instruction, 
which  he  has  communicated,  is  a  rule  for  him,  but 
was  never  intended  for  them*  They  are  glad  how^ 
ever  to  perceive  by  it,  that  he  will  not  be  prevent- 
ed from  signing  any  bills,  that  the  public  service  may 
require.  This  attempt  of  the  Governor  to  antici- 
pate the  grant  of  a  salary,  and  to  obtain  payment  for 
a  sinecure,  was  a  striking  instance  of  impolicy  ;  and 
served  only  at  the  moment  of  separation,  during  a 
state  of  strong  collision,  to  shew  in  a  stronger  light, 
his  avaricious  spirit,  which  had  already  excited  so 
much  discrust  among  the  people. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  he  sent  a  message,  containing 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Gage,*  wishing 
funds  to  be  provided  to  discharge  the  expense  of 
quartering  the  troops  in  Boston ;  and  also  some  fur- 
ther communications  from  other  officers,  relating  to 
the  quarters  of  the  troops.  The  house  not  having 
replied,  he  sent  a  second  message  on  the  12th,  re- 
questing an  answer  to  these  requisitions,  and  that 
it  should  be  explicit  and  distinct  In  reply,  they  re- 
mark upon  his  impatience  and  urgency,  when  he  had 
not  sooner  imparted  to  them  any  knowledge  of  Gene- 
ral Gage's  letter,  though  it  had  been  in  his  possession 
for  six  weeks.  They  then  go  into  a  very  **  distinct 
and  explicit"  examination  of  these  requisitions,  and 
the  clauses  of  the  mutiny  act,  on  which  they  are 
founded.     The  committee  who  gave  this  answer, 
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was  composed  of  nearly  the  same  individuals;  as 
many  previous  ones  that  have  been  mentioned. 
Colonel  Otis,  Major  Hawley,  Col.  Williams,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, Mr.  Otis,  Col.  Ward  and  Mr.  Hancock.  The 
conclusion  of  this  message,  the  last  which  the  house 
sent  to  Governor  Bernard^  is  both  for  style  and  mat- 
ter, such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  men  who 
prepared  it 

**  We  shall  now,  with  your  Excellency's  leave, 
take  a  nearer  view  of  the  act  of  Parliament  above 
mentioned.  The  whole  continent  has,  for  some 
years  past,  been  distressed  with  what  are  called 
acts  for  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonists,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  raising  a  revenue ;  and  that  with- 
out their  consent  in  person,  or  by  representatives. 
This  subject  has  been  so  fully  handled  by  the  seve- 
ral assemblies,  and  in  the  publications  that  have 
been  made,  that  we  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible 
upon  that  head;  but  we  take  leave  to  observe,  that 
in  strictness,  all  those  acts  may  be  rather  called  acts 
for  raising  a  tribute  in  America,  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  dissipation  among  place-men  and  pensioners. 
And,  if  the  present  system  of  measures  should  be 
much  further  pursued,  it  will  soon  be  very  difficult, 
if  possible,  to  distinguish  the  case  of  widows  and 
orphans  in  America,  plundered  by  infamous  infor- 
mers, from  those  who  suffered  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  governors  of 
the  Roman  provinces,  at  a  period,  when  that  once 
proud  and  haughty  republic,  after  havbg  subjugated 
the  finest  kingdoms  in  the  world,  and  drawn  all  the 
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treasures  of  the  east  to  imperial  Rome,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  unbounded  corruption  and  venality  of  its 
grandees.  But  of  all  the  new  regulations,  the 
Stamp  Act  not  excepted,  this  under  consideration  is 
the  most  excessively  unreasonable.  For,  in  effect, 
the  yet  free  representatives  of  the  free  assemblies 
of  North  America,  are  called  upon  to  repay,  of 
their  own  and  their  constituents'  money,  such  sum  or 
sums,  as  persoas,  over  whom  they  can  have  no 
check  or  control,  may  be  pleased  to  expend !  As 
Representatives,  we  are  deputed  by  the  people, 
agreeable  to  the  royal  charter  and  laws  of  this 
province.  By  that  charter  and  the  nature  of  our 
trust,  we  are  only  empowered Uo  'grant  such  aids,' 
and  *  levy  such  taxes  for  hb  majesty^s  service,  as 
are  reasonable ;'  of  which,  if  '  we  are  not  free  and 
independent  judges,  we  can  no  longer  be  free  repre- 
sentatives, nor  our  constituents  free  subjects.  If 
we  are  free  judges,  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  own  understanding,  without  regard  to 
the  mandates  of  another ;  much  less  can  we  be  free 
judges,  if  we  are  but  blindly  to  give  as  much  of  our 
own  and  of  our  constituents  substance,  as  may  be 
commanded,  or  thought  fit  to  be  expended,  by  those 
we  know  not.^ 

"  Your  Excellency  must,  therefore,  excuse  us,  in 
this  express  declaration,  that  as  we  cannot,  consis- 
tently with  our  honour,  or  interest,  and  much  less 
with  the  duty  we  owe  our  constituents,  so  we  never 
shall,  make  provision  for  the  purposes  in  your  several 
piessages  above  mentioned.'' 
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The  house  had  preyiously,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
voted,  a  petition  to  the  kii^  for  the  removal  of  Sir 
Francis  Bernard,  Baronet,  from   the    government^ 
and  making  a  long  list  of  accusations  against  him, 
founded  in  part  on  the  letters  he  had  writtefn  to  the 
ministry,  copies  of  which  were  obtained   and  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Bollan,  and  which  entirely  unmasked 
him.     This  petition  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee, 
composed  like  the  one  that  answered    the  preced- 
ing message.     On  the  same  day,  July  15th,  that  the 
Governor  received  that  answer,  he  sent  them  a  mes- 
sage, accusing  them  of  factious  opposition,  of  trifling 
away  their  time,  and  neglecting  the  transaction  of 
public  business.     He  tells  them,  that  ^  to  his  majes- 
ty and  to  his  parliament,  must  be  referred  your  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  imperial  sovereignty.     By  your 
own  acts  you  will  be  judged.     You  need  not  be  ap- 
prehensive of  QXiy  misrepresentations,  as  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  your  enemies,  if  you  have  any,  to  add 
to  your  publications;  they  are  plain  and  explicit,  and 
need  no  comment.''     He  then  informs  them  that  he 
shall  prorogue  them,  to  the  usual  period  of  meeting 
in  the  wmter.     Governor  Bernard  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  England. 

Thus  terminated  the  disastrous  administration  of 
Sir  Francis  Bernard.  This  gentleman  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  a  solicitor  practising  in  Doctor's 
Commons,  when  he  received  in  1758,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  In  1760,  he 
was  removed  to  Massachusetts.  No  Governor  was 
ever  better  received,  or  more  liberally  rewarded. 
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than  he  was,  in  the  begiiuuDg  of  his  career.  If  he 
had  fallen  oo  ordinary  times,  he  might  have  run  his 
course,  without  being  remarkable,  or  exciting  either 
very  stroi^  complaints,  or  regrets.  He  had  a  suffi* 
cient  share  oi  legal  knowledge  to  qualify  him  for 
his  station.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  and  fond  of 
literature ;  he  had  read  much,  had  a  powerful 
memory,  and  boasted  that  he  could  repeat  the 
whole  of  Shakspeare.  He  was  a  friend  to  Hanrai'd 
College,  and  when  one  of  the  college  edifices,  with 
the  library,  was  burnt, .  he  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  repair  the  misfortune.  The  buildii^  now  called 
Harvard  Hall,  was  erected  by  legislative  aid ;  the 
plan  was  given  by  him,  and  he  took  great  interest 
in  its  execution,  giving  a  part  of  his  library  to  assist 
the  formation  of  a  new  one. 

In  his  administration,  he  soon  began  to  commit 
mistakes,  but  public  opinion  was  not  rashly  turned 
against  him.  He  entered  by  his  natural  disposition, 
and  his  arbitrary  principles  of  government,  mto  ail 
the  views  of  the  ministry,  whom  he  stimuli^ted  tQ 
continue  their  system  of  taxation,  by  representing, 
that  they  could  infallibly  obtain  every  point  they 
wished.  He  was  blinded  by  his  bad  temper,  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  opposition  in  the  colony,  which  daily 
grew  more  extensive  and  resolute,  could  be  easily 
subdued.  His  personal  animosity  towards  particular 
individuals  led  him  to  think,  that  all  the  discontent 
was  owing  to  their  efforts,  and  that,  if  they  were 
out  of  the  way,  the  people  would  submit.  When 
he  Could  not  doubt  that  the  ministerial  scheme  of 
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revenne  was  unpopular,  and  could  not  be  carried  iu^ 
to  effect  while  the  govemtnent  continued  on  its  an* 
cient  principles,  he  did  not  advise  that  the  system 
should  be  abandoned,  but  occupied  himself  inces- 
santly to  destroy  the  charter,  in  order  to  subvert 
the  rights  it  protected*  He  was  arrogant,  irritable 
and  implacable ;  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  policy  which  brought  a  military  force  upon  the 
country.  He  was  grasping  in  the  pursuit  of  for- 
tune,* and  excessively  parsimonious ;  of  which  dispo- 
sition, many  ridiculous  stories  were  circulated  by  his 
own  household,  that  served  to  draw  upon  him  the 
contempt  of  the  public  His  character  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  procure  him  private  friends,  who  might  con- 
sole him  for  public  ill-will.  He  found  the  people 
of  his  government,  free,  loyal,  prosperous,  and  at- 
tached to  the  mother  country ;  he  left  them,  dis- 
contented, oppressed,  and  on  the  brink  of  irrevoca- 
ble alienation.  After  a  residence  of  ten  years,  he 
quitted  a  country,  where  he  had  been  origbally  re- 
ceived with  great  cordiality,  decorated  with  the  fa- 

*  The  day  preceding  the  termination  of  the  last  session,  of  the  legislature 
under  his  administration,  after  the  house  had  refused  his  request  to  pay  the 
salary  in  advance,  for  a  place  he  was  not  to  occupy,  they  passed  a  resolve, 
whh  the  obvious  intention  of  placing  'his  sordid  disposition  in  a  strong  light : 
^'July  14th,  the  house  resolved  that  Henry  Hutton,  William  Burch,  John 
Robinson,  and  Charles  Pazton,  Esquires,  commissioners,  should  be  called  on 
to  pay  the  Province,  54/.  4t,  as  rent  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  at  the  castle, 
occupied  by  them  4  1-2  months ;  it  being  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  month 
for  each  room,  and  half  as  much  as  Governor  Bernard  demanded  for  each  of 
said  rooms,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province,  who  had  the  small-pox  in 
them."  As  Captain  of  the  castle,  he  had  in  a  moment  of  public  distress  ex- 
acted this  unworthy  perquisite  from  the  inhabitants,  for  the  use  of  barracks, 
that  had  bees  built  at  the  expence  of  the  Province. 
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your,  and  pensioned  by  the  bountj  of  his  soveretgn^ 
and  followed  bj  public  hatred  and  derision. 


Speeches  of  Otii — Anecdote  of  him  and  fragment  of  a  Letier^^Cal' 
umnies  against  him  by  the  Crown  Officers — JIdvertisement — As' 
sauU  upon  htm-^Consequences  of  his  wounds — CHves  up  the  dsanO' 
ges — Town-Meeting  and  Findication  of  the  Town  of  Boston. 

When  the  new  legislature  assembled  in  Boston, 
at  the  close  of  May  1769,  and  found  the  building 
surrounded  with  cannon  and  military  guai*ds,  Otis 
rose  immediately  after  they  were  organized,  and  in 
a  brief  address  of  deep  energy  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence, declared  how  unworthy  it  was  of  a  free 
legislature,  to  attempt  any  deliberations  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  a  military  force ;  and  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  to  make  immediately  the  pro- 
tests and  remonstrances,  that  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  were  followed  after  some  days 
delay,  by  their  being  transferred  to  Cambridge. 
When  they  had  assembled  in  the  college  chape[, 
Otis  again  addressed  them,  before  proceeding  to 
business.  Besides  the  members,  deeply  affected, 
mortified  and  indignant  at  the  insult  which  they  had 
received  from  a  standing  army,  and  revolving  in 
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tb^ir  minds  the  growing  tjrannj  and  the  gloomj 
prospeets  before  them ;  the  students  were  attracted 
by  the  novelty,  as  well  as  by  a  sympathy,  that  was 
felt  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth  for  a  patriotic  legis- 
lature, placed    under   a   kind   of  proscription   and 
driven  from  their  own  halls.     These  youths  were 
clustered  round  the  walls  in  listenmg  groups,  to  wit* 
ness  the  opening  of  their  deliberations.     He  spoke 
of  the  indignity  that  had  been  offered  them*,  on  the 
sad  situation  of  the  capital,  oppressed  by  a  military 
force,  on  their  rights  and  duties,  and  the  necessity 
of  persevering  in  their  principles  to  obtain  redress 
for  all  these  wrongs,  which  the  vile  calumnies  and 
misrepresentations   of  treacherous    individuals   had 
brought  upon  them.     He  harangueif'them  with  the 
resistless  energy   and  glowing  enthusiasm  that  he 
could  command  at  will;  and  in  the  course   of  hit 
speech  took  the  liberty,  justified  by  his  successful 
use  of  it,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  occa- 
sion, to  apostrophize  the  ingenuous  young  men,  who 
were  then  spectators  of  their  persecution.     He  told 
them  the  times  were  dark  and  trying,  that  they 
might  be  soon  called  upon  in  turn,  to  act  or  suffer-— 
he  made  some  rapid,  vivid  allusions   to  the  classic 
models  of  ancient  patriotism,  which  it  now  formed 
their  duty  to  study,  as  it  would  be  hereafter  to  im- 
itate.    Their  country  might  one  day  look  to  them 
for  support,  and  they  would  recollect  that  the  first 
and  noblest  of  all  duties,  was  to  serve  that  country, 
and  if  necessary,  to  devote  their  lives  in  her  cause. 
Ihdce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.     They  listened 
46 
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with  breathless  eagerness,  every  eye  filled  with 
tears,  and  their  souls  raised  with  such  high  emotion, 
that  they  might  have  been  led  at  once,  to  wrest 
from  their  enemies  the  cannon,  which  had  been 
pointed  against  the  legislature. 

A  speech  of  a  different  kind  was  made  while  the 
court  were  in  session  at  Cambridge,  which  was  at 
once  brief,  strange  and  inexplicable. .  On  some  ques- 
tion in  dispute  between  the  legislature  and  the  gov- 
ernor. Brigadier  Ruggles,  the  staunch  friend  of  the 
latter,  had  delivered  a  very  powerful  and  ingenious 
argument,  which  seemed  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  members.  Otis  rose  after  him,  and  with 
the  fullest  tone  and  most  impassioned  manner,  that 
seemed  to  arrest  the  very  breathing  of  the  house, 
began,  ^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liberty  of  this  country  is 
gone  forever !  and  Pll  go  after  it."  He  immediate- 
ly turned  round,  and  walked  out  of  the  chamber. 
The  house  were  thrown  into  a  ludicrous  kind  of 
amazement,  some  smiled,  and  their  thoughts  were 
shaken  from  their  reflections  on  the  speech  of  Rug- 
gles. Whether  this  was  his  object,  and  that  feel- 
ing a  disinclination  to  answer  his  antagonist,  he  re- 
sorted to  this  burlesque  mode  of  interrupting  its 
effect,  no  one  appeared  to  know. 

A  fragment  of  his  correspondence  in  this  year, 
has  been  preserved  in  print.  A  nobleman  had  writ- 
ten him  a  letter,  dated  April  13th,  1769,  a  few  para- 
graphs of  which  were  inserted  in  the  Boston  Gazette 
in  July,  as  being  part  of  a  letter  '*  from  a  peer  of 
the  best  blood  in  Britain,  to   his  friend  in  Nortk 
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America,^'  but  the  name  of  the  writer  is  not  givea 
It  is  in  rather  a  studied,  though  elegant  style ;  imbued 
however,  with  that  querulous  and  desponding  tone, 
in  speaking  of  public  affairs,  that  is  apt  to  be  found 
among  statesmen  who  are  out  of  office.  It  con- 
cludes thus :  ^  Farewell  sir,  be  of  good  courage, 
and  remember,  that  even  in  these  last  times,  you 
had  the  comfort  to  receive  such  praises,  and  such 
sympathetic  expressions  of  emotion,  from  a  despised 
remnant  of  a  despised  and  unfortunate,  yet  a  bold 
and  generous  race  of  patriots — tell  Mr.  Cushing  and 
those  other  gentlemen  whose  regard  I  possess  and 
value,  that  I  remember  them  with  honour  and  with 
pleasure :  tell  them,  tell  all  who  deserve  to  be  told  so, 
that  there  is  a  peer  in  Britain,  who  is  a  true  friend 
to  injured  innocence  and  to  America ;  one  who  loves 
liberty  and  virtuous  exertions  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  not  for  the  popular  applauses  which  often  ac- 
company them.  That  he  withdraws  himself  from 
his  reward,  and  is  preparing  himself  dil^ently  for  a 
better  country.  I  am  with  high  consideration  and 
sir,  your  obedient,'^  &c. 

The  following  extract  from  his  answer  is  preserv- 
^d  in  Dr.  Eliot's  Bi(^raphical  Dictionary,  Boston 
July  18th,  1769. 

^  I  embrace  the  opportunity  with  all  humility  and 
gratitude,  to  acknowledge  the  honour  I  have  receiv- 
ed in  a  letter  from  your  lordship.  At  a  time  when 
so  heavy  a  cloud  seems  to  be  impending  over  North 
America,  it  gives  singular  pleasure  to  find  a  noble- 
'raan  of  your  lordship's  rank,  genius  and  learning,  so 
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clearlj  avoMring  the  cause  of  liberty  and  injured  in- 
Docence.  Your  lordship's  sentiments  are  a  full  proofs 
that  the  love  of  virtue  and  truth  is*the  best  aud  se-^ 
curest  basis  of  nobility. 

^^The  cause  of  America  is,  in  my  humble  opinion^ 
the  cause  of  the  whole  British  empire.  An  empire, 
which  from  my  earliest  youth,  I  have  been  taught  to 
love  and  revere,  as  founded  in  the  principles  oi  natip* 
ral  reason  and  justice  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  best  cal* 
culated  for  general  happiness  of  any,  yet  risen  to 
view,  in  the  world.  In  this  view  of  the  British  em«^ 
pire,  my  lord,  I  sincerely  pray  for  its  prosperity  and 
sincerely  lament  all  adverse  circumstances, 

**  The  Honourable  Thomas  Gushing,  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Hancock,  Esq.  and  the  Hon.  James  Otis  of 
Pamstable,  desire  to  present  their  respectful  thanks 
to  your  Lordship,  for  putting  it  in  my  power,  to 
gratify  those  you  have  distinguished,  as  of  the  same 
principles  and  sentiments  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
Vrith  yourself. 

^  Situated  as  we  are,  my  lord,  in  the  wilderness  of 
America,  a  thousand  leagues  distant  from  the  foun- 
tains of  honour  and  justice,  in  all  our.  distresses  we 
pride  ourselves  in  loyalty  to  the  king,  dbd  our  affec- 
tion to  thp  mother  country.'' 

Expressions  like  these  in  a  letter  to  a  peer  in  opposi- 
tion, as  well  as  those,  which  there  is  unquestionable 
proof  be  was  in  the  habit  pf  using  in  all  the  sincerity 
of  private  correspondence,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
small  portion  of  it  yet  remaining,  together  iivith  a}} 
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his  public  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  demonstrate 
how  sincerely  he  deprecated  a  separation,  which  he 
most  zealously  laboured  to  prevent.  His  warnings 
were  given  ifi  vain,  and  contributed  to  his  own  des* 
truction.  The  angry  effusions  of  Bernard,  the  person^ 
al  ambition  of  Hutchinson,  and  the  despicable  de-^ 
signs  of  a  few  Custom-House  officers,  to  fill  their 
own  pockets  by  exactions  and  seizures,  were  the 
ground  work  of  representations,  which  were  alone 
heeded  by  an  infatuated  ministry,  while  the  preser^ 
vation  of  an  Empire  was  in  immediate  question.  The 
absurd  and  malignant  reports  of  a  few  greedy  place- 
men were  implicitly  believed.  Otis,  and  his  fellow 
patriots  hurled  their  javelins  in  vain ;  the  soldiers 
were  introduced,  and  their  presence  very  soon  ptao 
ed  the  dispute  in  a  way,  to  be  acted  upon  by  them 
professionally*  The  result  was  fortunate  for  all  the 
world :  but  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  those  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  who  first  engaged  in  this  dispute,  to 
shew,  that  they  endeavoured  with  equal  earnestness 
and  honesty  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  their  country- 
men, and  to  prevent  a  civil  war^  It  is  necessary  to 
their  integrity  and  consistency  to  prove,  that,  in  the 
outset,  their  object  was  to  resist  oppression,  not  to  pro- 
duce a  separation ;  but  this  integrity  and  consistency 
were  completely  tried  and  proved,  when  the  alter-; 
native  of  independence  was  forced  upon  them,  by  the 
glorious  constancy  with  which  it  was  asserted  and 
maintained. 

Otis  had  long  been  so  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  the 
pi^triotic  party,  his  power  of  exciting  public  feelipg 
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was  BO  irresistible,  his  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion was  so  bold  and  vehement,  his  detestation  against 
those  who  were  bringing  ruin  on  the  country,  was  so 
open  and  mortifying,  that  secret  representations  had 
long  been  making  to  render  him  particularly  obnox- 
ious to  the  ministry,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  arrest 
and  try  him  for  treason.  At  length,  in  the  course  of 
this  summer,  copies  of  several  of  the  letters  of 
Governor  Bernard,  and  of  the  commissioners,  filled 
with  insinuations,  and  even  charges  of  a  treasonable 
nature,  were  procured  at  the  public  offices  in  Eng- 
land, and  transmitted  to  him ;  leaving  no  doubt,  that 
if  these  persons  had  ventured  on  such  a  crimination 
in  official  letters,  they  had  gone  much  further  in 
their  private  correspondence. 

He  was  stung  to  madness,  by  the  discovery  and 
proofs  of  these  malignant  calumnies,  and  this  secret 
treachery.  '  Agitated  as  he  was  by  the  actual  and 
impending  evils,  that  threatened  the  whole  country, 
and  that  were  more  especially  directed,  at  this  peri- 
od, against  his  own  province,  and  his  own  town; 
penetrated  with  anxious  responsibility  for  the  expe- 
diency of  those  measures  of  opposition,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  advisers,  and  had  long  been  the 
ostensible  leader ;  these  attempts  to  destroy  his  cha- 
racter, if  not  his  life,  excited  the  deepest  indignation. 
In  defending  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  he  had  looked 
forward  to  the  time  wheix  justice  would  be  done 
them,  and  when  he  should  derive  advantage  and 
honour  for  all  his  exertions  and  sacrifices.  He  was 
not  acting  as  a  demagogue,  nor  as  a  revolutionist.    He 
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was  proud  of  his  rank  in  society;  and  in  opposing  the 
ministerial  schemes,  he  still  felt  loyalty  towards  the 
sovereign,  and  affection  for  England ;  and  loi^ed  for 
the  period,  when  he  might  give  proofs  of  both,  not 
in  opposii^,  but  in  supportii^  the  views  of  govern- 
ment. While  at  this  very  time,  he  found  that  the 
crown  officers  had  been  assiduously  labouring  to 
blast  his  reputation,  and  endeavouring  to  have  him 
torn  from  his  home,  to  undergo  imprisonment  and 
persecution  in  the  mother  country.  With  the  proofs 
of  their  conduct  in  his  possession,  he  could  no  loiter 
restrain  himself,  but  hurled  his  defiance  and  con- 
tempt in  the  f6llowing  notice.''*' 

**  Advertisement.  Whereas  I  have  full  evidence, 
that  Henry  Hutton^  Charles  Paxiofij  William  Burch^ 
and  John  Robinson^'t  Esquires,  have  frequently  and 
lately,  treated  the  characters  of  all  true  North  Ame- 
ricans in  a  manner  that  is  not  to  be  endured,  by  pri' 
vately  and  publicly  representing  them  as  traitors  and 
rebelsj  and  in  a  general  combination  to  revolt  from 
Great  Britain;  and  whereas  the  said//enry,  Charles^ 
William  and  John,  without  the  least  provocation  or 
colour,  have  represented  me  by  name,  as  inimical  to 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  disaffected  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  whom  I  annually  swear,  and  am  determined 
at  all  events  to  bear  true,  and  faithful  allegiance : 
for  all  which  general,  as  well  as  personal  abuse  and 
insult,  satisfaction  has  been  personally  demanded, 

*  Boston  Gazette,  September  4th,  1769. 

t  These  were  the  commiseioners  of  the  custonif. 
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due  warning  given,  but  no  sufficient  answer  obtained ; 
these  are  humblj  to  desire  the  lords  commissioners 
of  his  majesty's  treasury,  his  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  particularly  my  lord  Hillsborough,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  ot 
who  may  condescend  to  read  this,  to  pay  no  kind  of  re- 
gard to  any  of  the  abusire  representations  of  me  or  ray 
country,  that  may  be  transmitted  by  the  said  Henrjff 
Charles^  ffilliam  and  Johnj  or  their  confederates ;  for 
they  are  no  more  worthy  of  credit,  than  those  of 
sir  Francis  Bernard,  of  Nettleham,  Bart*,  or  any  oi 
his  cabal ;  which  cabal  may  be  well  known,  from  the 
papers  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  at  every  great 
office  in  Elngland."  james  otis« 

There  were  some  further  documents  inserted  in 
the  same  Gazette,  such  as  a  correspondence  with 
the  collector,  and  some  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
these  officers  to  the  treasury  and  board  of  trade  in 
England.'^ 

The  next  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Otis 
went  to  the  British  coffise-houset  where  Mr.  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  commissioners,  was  sitting,  as  also  a 
number  of  army,  navy,  and  revenue  officers.  As 
soon  as  he  came  in,  an  altercation  took  place,  which 
soon  terminated  in  Robinson's  striking  him  with  a 
cane,  which  was  returned  with  a  weapon  of  the 
same  kind*   Great  confusion  then  ensued.    The  lights 

*  For  these  and  other  papers  relating  to  this  dispute,  see  Appendix, 
t  The  British  coflfee-house  was  on  the  qK)t  where  the  Massachusetts  Bank 
now  stands  in  State  street. 
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were  extinguished,  and  Otis  without  a  friend,  was 
surrounded  by  the  adherents  of  Robinson.  A  young 
man  by  the  nande  of  Gridley  passing  by,  very  boldly 
entered  the  coffee-house  to  take  the  part  of  Otis^ 
against  so  many  foes ;  but  he  was  also  assaulted,  beat- 
en, and  turned  out  of  the  house.  After  some  time 
the  combatants  were  separated,  Robinson  retreated 
.by  a  back  passage,  and  Otis  was  led  home  wounded 
and  bleeding. 

This  affair  naturally  excited  much  attention.  Va- 
rious and  contradictory  statements  were  given  in  the 
newspapers  respecting  it.  It  was  said,  that  this  in- 
tentional assault  was  the  result  of  a  meditated  plan  of 
assassination.  Five  or  six  bludgeons  and  one  scab- 
bard were  found  on  the  floor  after  the  stru^le. 
Otis  received  a  deep  wound  on  the  head,  which  the 
surgeons.  Doctors  Perkins  and  Lloyd,  testified  must 
have  been  given  by  a  sharp  instrument.  The  accu- 
sation of  a  preconcerted  intention  to  murder,  is 
doubtless  unfounded ;  but  from  all  the  evidence  in 
the  case,  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  a  brutal  and  coward- 
ly a^ault,  in  which  several  persons  took  part,  with 
a  disposition,  that  in  the  fury  of  the  moment,  sought 
to  disable  this  great  patriot,  whom  they  so  rancor- 
ously  hated.  If  such  was  their  purpose,  it  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  succeeded. 

The  natural  indignation  that  was  roused  against 
the  authors  of  this  ruffian-like  attack,  the  animosity 
that  existed  towards  the  revenue  officers,  for  their 
insolent  and  oppressive  conduct ;  the  keen  feelings 
natural  to  a  state  of  violent  political  excitement,  the 
47 
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sympathy  and  admiration  that  were  cherished  for 
the  liberal  character,  powerful  talents  and  efficient 
services  of  the  leading  patriot  of  his  day,  all  con- 
spired to   make  the    public   give    this   transaction^ 
the  odium  of  a  scheme  of  assassination.    Pity  for  tho 
sufferer  made  them  also  impute  the  impairment  of 
his  reason  to  this  event  exclusively.     It  is  not  how- 
ever, necessary  to  believe,  that  an  assassination  bad 
been  planned,  in  order  to  cover  the  perpetrators  in 
this  barbarous  assault,  with  ignominy.     Nor  can  the 
mental  alienation    which  afterwards  afflicted   him, 
and  deprived   the  world  of  his  great  talents,  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  for  he   was  at  this  time  only  in 
his   forty-sixth  year,  be    wholly  attributed  to  the 
wound  he  received.     His  disposition  was  so  ardent, 
lind  his  mind  so  excitable,  that  its  natural  tendency, 
under  aggravating  circun^tances,  was  to   insanity. 
Had  he  lived  in  ordinary  times,  in  the  usual  exer^ 
cise  of  professional  or  politick  duties,  undisturbed 
by  adverse  events,  he  might  have  escaped  the  mis- 
fortune that  befel  him.      His  generous  and   social 
huniour,  his   wit  and  ready  talent,  would   have  ren- 
dered his  career,  easy  and  tranquil.     But  he  was 
called  Upon  to  act  in  public  affairs  at  a  most  ardu^ 
ous  epoch  t  he  had  to  maintain  a  continual  struggle 
against  insidious  placemen,  and  insolent  oppressors  t 
he  himself  was  denounced,  proscribed  and  frequent- 
ly insulted.     The  feelings  of  his  own  injuries  joined 
to  those  for  his  country,  kept  his  mind  in  constant 
action,  anxiety  and  irritatioh.     Having  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  fellow  citizens^  with  all  his  strength 
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and  ail  his  mind,  at  a  time  when  new  wrongs  and 
new  difficulties  were  incessantly  recurring:  he  knew 
no  repose.  His  faculties  were  perpetually  agitated, 
and  he  did  not  sufficiently  master  and  subdue  his  in- 
dignation against  subaltern  agents,  though  prime 
moirei's  in  this  mischief,  yet  who  were  in  reality 
deserving  only  of  his  contempt.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate yielding  to  his  anger,  the  placing  himself,  as  he 
did  in  some  degree,  on  a  level  with  the  commission- 
ers of  the  customs,  whom  he  ought  merely  to  have 
unmasked  and  left  to  public  scorn,  without  degrad- 
ing himself  to  a  personal  rencounter.  The  injuries 
he  sustained  in  it,  impaired  his  power  of  self  con- 
trol, and  contributed  essentially  to  his  subsequent 
derangement. 

He  instituted  an  action  against  Robinson,  who 
shortly  after  this  transaction,  was  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Boutineau,  a  respectable  merchant, 
and  left  the  country,  bonds  haying  been  given  to 
answer  to  the  suit.  The  Jury  awarded  two  thou* 
sand  pounds  sterling  damages.  This  sum,  a  very 
considerable  one,  in  those  times  at  least,  he  nobly 
gave  up,  on  a  written  apology  beii^  made,  in  which 
the  defendant  acknowledged  his  fault  and  begged 
his  pardon.  Otis  appears  not  to  have  understood 
that  process  of  calculation,  by  which  money  can  be 
assessed,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  given  amount  of  in- 
jury to  sentiment,  affection  or  reputation.  In  one 
of  his  notes  puUished  at  the  time  in  the  newspa- 
pers, in  which  he  gave  several  reasons  for  being  op- 
posed   to  actions    of  damages  for  defamation,  he 
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concludes  with  this  one,  ^^  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  1  should  take  a  penny  from  a  man  in  this  way, 
after  an  acknowledgment  of  his  error.''  The  cause 
was  not  decided,  owing  to  various  delays  obtained 
by  the  defendant,  till  August  1772.  When  Mr. 
Boutineau  appeared  in  court,  signed  the  acknow- 
ledgment, paid  the  costs,  and  received  a  discharge^ 
drawn  up  by  Otis  at  the  time,  and  which  with  the 
other  papers  was  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  re- 
corded.* 

After  the  letters  of  Governor  Bernard  and  other 
officers,  which  represented  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  in  a  very  injurious  manner,  had  been 
obtained  from  England  and  published ;  a  town-meet- 
ing was  called  on  the  4th,  of  October,  1769,  and 
continued  by  adjouniment  till  the  18th.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  misrepresentations  was  given  to  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  an  answer.  The  comr 
mittee  consisted  of  ^homas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams,  James  Otis,  Joseph  Warren,  Riehai*d 
Dana,  Joshua  Henshaw,  Joseph  Jackson,  and  Benja- 
min Kent  Their  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  several  copies  of  it  sent  to  different  persons  in 
England.  This  documentt  which  was  a  joint  pro- 
duction of  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams,  contains  state^ 

*  Sm  Appendix, 

t  The  title  is  **  An  appeal  to  the  World ;  or  a  Vindication  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  from  many  folse  and  malicious  aspersions  contained  in  certain  letters 
and  memorials,  written  by  Governor  Bernard,  Genera]  Gage,  Commodore 
Hood,  the  commissioners  of  the  board  of  customs  and  others,  and  by  them  re- 
spectiTely  transmitted  to  the  British  roin^try.  Published  by  order  of  the 
tewn.    Reprinted,  London  ITTO.** 
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ments  of  the  occurrences  which  had  excited  atten- 
tion, as  they  actually  happened,  and  a  very  close 
and  severe  examination  of  the  fake  colouring  that 
had  been  given  to  them,  by  the  civil  and  military 
officers*  It  is  a  masterly  investigation  of  the  real 
conduct  and  feelings  df  the  citizens,  and  of  the  in- 
sidious  reports,  exaggerated  fears,  studied  perver- 
MODS,  and  unfounded  inferences  of  the  complainants. 
It  throws  great  light  on  the  character  and  history 
of  the  times,  and  ably  vindicates  the  reputation  of 
the  town.  The  following  paragraph  will  shew,  that 
the  citizens  were  reserved  to  make  no  compromke 
in  regard  to  the  tyrannical  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
that  they  would  never  cease  their  opposition  till  the 
whole  system  was  abandoned.    ' 

^  Notwithstanding  the  town  have  been  obliged  in 
justice  to  themselves,  to  say  thus  much  in  their  own 
vindication,  we  should  yet  be  glad,  that  the  ancient 
and  happy  union  between  Great  Britain  and  this 
country,  which  Governor  Bernard  has  laboured  so 
industriously  to  interrupt,  might  be  restored.  Some 
have  indeed  flattered  themselves  with  the  prospect 
of  it ;  as  intelligence  is  said  to  have  been  received 
from  administration,  that  all  the  revenue  acts  would 
be  repealed:  but  as  it  since  appears  by  lord  Hills- 
borough's own  account,  that  nothing  more  is  intend- 
ed than  the  taking  off  the  duties  on  paper,  glass  and 
painter's  colours,  upon  con^mercial  principles  only ; 
if  that  is  all,  it  will  not  give  satisfaction ;  it  will  not 
even  relieve  the  trade  from  the  burdens  it  labours 
under ;  muck  less  will  it  remove  the  grounds  of  dis* 
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content,  which  runs  through  the  continent,  upon 
much  higher  principles.  Their  rights  are  invaded 
bj  these  acts ;  therefore  until  they  are  all  repealed, 
the  cause  of  their  just  complaints  cannot  be  remoy-» 
ed.  In  short,  the  grievances  which  lie  heavily  upon 
us,  we  shall  never  think  redressed,  till  every  act, 
passed  bj  the  British  Parliament  for  the  express 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  upon  us  without  our 
consent,  is  repealed;  till  the  American  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  customs  is  dissolved,  the  troops 
recalled,  and  things  are  restored  to  the  state  they 
were  in  before  the  late  extraordinary  measures  of 
administration  took  place.'' — p.  52. 


efunrtrr  XX9SA. 

The  Legislature  again  oisembled  at  Cambridge  in  1 770 — Protest 
— Remonstrance  against  the  irmy  in  Boston — Massacre  of  bth  of 
March — Omdnct  of  the  Citizens^-^Troops  remtroedto  the  Castle — 
Captain  Preston  aequiited—VoU  of  thanks  of  the  Town  of  Bos- 
ton  to  Otis  in  1*70 — James  Bowdoin  chosen  in  his  place — Otii 
elected  for  the  last  time  in  1771 — He  withdraws  from  fkisprofes" 
sion — Anecdote  of  him. 

The  legislature,  instead  of  assembling  at  the  usual 
time  in  the  winter,  were  prorogued  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  till  the  15th  of  March  1770,  when  they 
again  met  at  Cambridge.     In   his  speech  at   the 
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openitig  of  the  session^  he  informed  them  that  the 
delay  was  owing  to  instructions  he  had  received  to 
convene  them  at  that  time  and  place,  and  that  he 
soon  expected  something  in  special  command  from 
his  majesty  relative  to  the  state  of  the  province  to 
lay  before  them.  The  style  of  his  address  to  them 
was  courteous,  and  without  the  offensive  arrogance, 
that  had  marked  the  speeches  of  his  predecessor, 
Otis  was  one  of  the  committee  for  makii^  the  an- 
swer, which  Was  short,  but  in  which  this  new  method 
of  infringing  their  rights  by  ^^  instructions,'*  meeU 
with  strong  animadversion.  They  said,  ^  The  house 
of  Elepresentativesof  this  his  majesty ^s  colony,  observ- 
ing in  your  proclamation  for  proroguin^g^  the  general 
assembly,  that  you  were  pleased  to  assign  as  the  only 
reason,  ^  that  you  had  received  instructions  to  meet 
the  said  assembly  at  Cambridge,'  think  it  their  i»- 
dispensible  duty  to  remonstrate  to  your  honour, 
against  any  such  reason  for  proroguing  this  court, 
as  being  an  infraction  of  our  essential  rights  as  men 
and  citizens,  as  well  as  those  derived  to  us  by  the 
Briti^  constitution,  and  the  charter  of  this  colony." 

They  further  remonstrate  against  the  legislature 
continuing  to  sit  in  Harvard  College,  as  repugnant  to 
the  interests  of  that  seminary ;  as  being  inconvenient 
to  the  menders,  from  the  want  of  requisite  accom- 
modation for  them  in  Cambridge,  and  from  the  de- 
lay of  puUic  business,  in  their  being  at  a  distance 
from  their  archives. 

This  subject  occasioned  several  other  messages 
during  the  session,  and  at  every  succeediiig  one,  it 
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gave  rise  to  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  hous^r. 
Some  of  these  papers  are  extremely  able,  and  far 
more  interesting  than  the  narrowness  of  the  question 
would  seem  to  admit  But  the  measure  in  itself 
involved  consequences  of  some  magnitude,  and  vari- 
ous other  topics  were  blended  with  it.  The  real 
motives  of  the  administration,  were  to  remove  the 
legislature  from  the  resources  which  the  capital 
afforded ;  which  was  also  mortified  by  this  removal, 
and  prevented  from  that  immediate  observation  and 
sympathy,  which  existed  while  it  was  convened  with- 
in its  walls ;  but  the  principal  reason  undoubtedly 
was,  that  the  army  might  still  be  retained  to  over- 
awe the  town,  and  they  knew  that  it  was  too  fla- 
grant an  outrage  against  all  the  principles  of  the 
government,  to  maintain  it  there,  during  the  sessions 
of  the  legislature,  against  the  will  of  that  body. 
Otis  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  taking  his 
usual  active  part  in  affairs.  He  was,  however,  one 
of  a  committee  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  to 
answer  a  message  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  in 
which  he  called  their  attention  to  a  disturbance, 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Gloucester. 
The  answer  is  written  with  great  animation  and 
force.  The  legislature  considered  the  occurrence 
he  mentioned,  as  not  requiring  their  intervention. 
The  following  extract  will  shew  their  language  re- 
specting the  troops  that  oppressed  them.* 

*  This  ufwtr  will  be  found  in  the  Masncbuiettt  8ute  Papen,  p.  203. 
Tke  committee  were  Col.  Otis,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Taunton,  Maj.  Hawley, 
Mr.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.Sftunders  of  Gloucester. 
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^<A  military  force,  if  posted  among  the  people, 
without  their  express  consent,  is  itself  one  of  the 
greatest  grievances,  and  threatens  the  total  subrer* 
sion  of  a  free  constitution ;  much  more,  if  designed 
to  execute  a  system  of  corrupt  and  arbitrary  power^ 
and  even  to  exterminate  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
The  bill  of  rights,  passed  immediately  after  the  revo- 
lution, expressly  declares,  that  ^  the  raising  and  keep- 
ing a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom,  in  a  time  o£ 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  is  against 
law/  And  we  take  this  occasion  to  say^  with  free* 
dom^  that  the  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  this  province,  in  a  time  of  peace,  without  the 
consent  of  the  general  assembly,  is  equally  against 
law.  Yet  we  have  seen  a  standii^  army  procured, 
posted,  and  kept  within  this  province,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  not  only  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  but  against  the  remonstrance  of  both  houses 
of  assembly.  Such  a  standing  army  must  be  design* 
ed  to  subjugate  the  people  to  arbitrary  measures. 
It  is  a  most  violent  infraction  of  their  natural  and 
constitutional  rights.  It  is  an  unlawful  assembly  of  all 
others  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming ;  and  every 
instance  of  its  actually  restraining  the  liberty  of  any 
individual,  is  a  crime,  which  infinitely  exceeds  what 
the  law  intends  by  a  riot.  Surely  then,  your  honour 
cannot  think  this  house  can  descend  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  matters,  comparatively  trifling,  while  the 
capital  of  the  province  has  so  lately  been  in  a  state 
of  actual  imprisonment,  and  the  government  itself  m 
tinder  duress. 
48 
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^  The  fatal  ^SmctB  which  will  forever  attend  the 
keeping  a  standing  army  within  a  civil  govemmeut^ 
have  been  severely  felt  by  this  Province.  They 
landed  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  with  all  the  en* 
gigm  of  triumph ;  and  your  Honour  must  weU 
remember  that  they  early  invested  the  manufactory 
bouse  in  Boston ;  a  capacious  building,  occupied  by 
a  number  of  families,  whom  they  besieged  and  im<- 
prisoned.  The  extraordinary  endeavours  of  the 
Chief  Justice*  of  the  Province,  to  procure  the  admis* 
sioo  of  troops  into  that  house,  in  a  manner  plamly 
ligainst  law,  will  not  easily  he  erased  from  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Surely  your  Honour  could  not  be  so 
fond  of  military  estaUishments,  as  willingly  to  inter*- 
poae  in  a  matter,  which  might  come  before  you  as 
a  judge.  To  what  else  can  such  astonishing  conduct 
be  imputed,  unless  to  a  sudden  surprise,  and  the 
terror  of  military  power  in  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Provboe,  which  evidently  appeared  to  have  also 
arrested  the  inferior  magistrates. 

^  We  shall  not  enlarge  on  the  multiplied  outrages 
committed  by  this  unlawful  assembly ;  in  frequently 
assaulting  his. majesty's  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects; 
in  beatii^  and  wounding  the  magistrate,  when  in  the 
execution  of  his  office }  in  rescuing  prisoners  out  of 

*  Td  feel  tloue  fuU  force  of  this  remarkable  passa^  the  leader  wUl  recollect, 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  whom  they  were  addressing,  was  also  the 
Chief  Jiietlce,  whote  <«  attenisMng  con^uet**  is  hnputed  to  ^  the  terror  of  mili- 
tary power  ;*'  and  who  certainly  acted  uader  the  mieerabie  delusion,  that  « 
military  force  would  awe  his  countrymen  into  submission.  The  manufactory 
lUute  fnentioned,  was  an  extensive  butMingy  erected  for  the  purpose  of  a 
linen  manufacture ;  it  stood  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  called  Uawiltom  Flact. 
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the  hands  of  justice ;  and  finally  in  perpetrating  the 
most  horrible  slaughter  of  a  number  of  inhabitants,* 
but  a  few  days  before  the  sitting  of  this  Assembly, 
which  your  Honour  suist  undoubtedly  have  heard  of. 
But  not  the  least  notice  of  these  outrageous  offences 
has  been  taken;  nor  can  we  find  the  most  distant 
hint  of  the  late  inhuman  and  barbarous  transaction, 
either  in  your  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
or  even  in  the  message  to  both  Houses.  These  vio- 
lences, so  frequently  committed,  added  to  the  most 
rigorous  and  oppressive  prosecutions,  carried  on  by 
the  crown  against  the  subject,  grounded  upon  un» 
constitutional  lacts,  and  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
uncontrded  by  the  Courts  of  common  law,  have 
been  justly  alarming  to  the  people.  The  disorder 
which  your  Honour  so  earnestly  recommends  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Assembly,  very  probably  took 
its  rise  from  such  provocations.  The  use,  therefore, 
which  we  shall  make  of  the  information  in  your 
message,  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  the 
peoj^'s  tmeasinesa,  and  to  seek  a  radieid  redress  of 
their  grievances.  Indeed,  it  is  natural  to  expect, 
that  while  the  terror  o(  arms  continues  in  the  pro* 
vince,  the  laws  will  be  in  some  degree  silent  But 
when  the  channels  of  justice  shall  be  again  opened, 
and  the  law  can  be  heard,  the  person  who  has  com- 
plained to  your  Honour,  if  he  has  truly  represented 
his  case,  will  have  his  remedy.  We  yet  entertain 
hopes,  that  the  military  power,  so  grievous  to  the 

*  <*The  nasHLCie  of  the  Btk  of  BCaicb.** 
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people,  will  be  removed  from  the  province  to  sta- 
tions where  it  maj  better  answer  the  design  for 
which  it  was  originally  raised.  Till  then,  we  have 
nothing  to  expect,  but  that  tyranny  and  confusion 
will  prevail  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
'  the  just  and  constitutional  authority  of  government. 

**  We  cannot  avoid,  before  we  conclude,  to  express 
the  deepest  concern,  that  while  the  people  are 
loudly  complaining  of  intolerable  grievances,  the 
General  Assembly,  itself,  has  just  reason  to  remon- 
strate against  a  violent  and  repeated  infringement  of 
their  constitutional  right.  In  order  to  avoid  the  fla- 
grant impropriety  of  its  being  kept  in  a  garrison  town, 
it  was  the  last  session,  as  it  were,  driven  from  its 
ancient  and  legal  seat ;  and  even  now,  it  is  held  in 
this  place,  at  a  distance  from  its  offices  and  records, 
and  subject  to  the  greatest  inconveniences,  without 
any  necessity  which  we  can  conceive,  or  the  least 
apparent  reason.  These  alarming  considerations 
have  awakened  and  fixed  our  attention;  and  your 
Honour  cannot  think  we  can  very  particularly  attend 
to  things  of  less  moment,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Executive  Court,  at  a  time,  when  in  faithful- 
ness to  our  constituents,  our  minds  are  necessarily 
employed  in  matters  which  concern  the  very  being 
of  the  constitution.^' 

The  allusions  in  this  message  to  the  sad  occur- 
irence  on  the  5th  of  March,  are  a  powerful  reproach 
to  Hutchinson,  for  hiaving  omitted  all  mention  of  that 
event 

The  presence  of  the  troops  in  Boston  had  now 
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produced  one  of  the  effects,  which  had  been  fore- 
told by  those  pers<Mis,  who  had  deprecated  their 
being  sent  to  the  country.  The  feelings  of  reserve 
and  ill-will  towards  the  army,  which  pervaded  the 
whole  community,  often  led  to  quarrels  and  fighting 
between  the  soldiers  and  some  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  troops  behaved  well  generally,  though 
in  many  instances  individuals  were  insulted  by  them, 
and  some  few  cases  of  outrage  and  wounding  unarm- 
ed persons  occurred.  Yet  in  looking  at  the  chroni- 
cles of  those  days,  where  no  event  of  this  kind  was 
either  omitted  or  palliated,  they  seem  to  have  been 
under  good  discipline,  and  to  have  demeaned  them- 
selves as  well  as  could  have  been  expected,  when  it 
is  remembered,  that  they  were  quartered  among  a 
people  who  always  met  them  with  aversion.  At 
length  a  quaiTel  arose,  from  an  insulting  answer  given 
by  a  black  man  to  a  soldier.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  soldier  after  beatii^  the  negro,  was,  for 
an  insolent  answer  to  the  fellow's  master,  beaten  him- 
self in  .turn.  Afterwards,  when  several  of  his  com- 
rades engaged  in  the  dispute,  they  were  also  worsted, 
and  being  bent  on  revenge,  they  reinforced  their 
numbers  to  renew  the  struggle  on  another  day, 
which  was  promptly  followed  by  the  people,  till  the 
whole  town  became  agitated  by  the  disturbance.  In 
this  state  of  things,  a  dispute  occurred  .between  the 
guards  stationed  in  State-street,*  and  some  men  and 
boys  to  the  number  of  eighty  or  a  hundred,  who 

*  Then  called  King-ttreen 
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had  assembled  in  that  street  A  sergeant^s  guard, 
in  passing  to  relieve  a  centinel  at  the  custom  house, 
pushed  or  struck  some  of  the  people  with  their  mus- 
kets, and  immediately  thej  began  to  pelt  them  with 
snow  balls,  stones,  or  any  missiles  they  could  find. 
Captain  Preston  was  in  command  of  the  guard,  and 
he  directed  the  soldiers  to  fire  in  self  defence.  About 
eighteen  or  twenty  were  killed  and  wounded,"*^  and 
the  town  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  commo* 
tion.  Captain  Preston  was  arrested,  and  committed 
to  prison.  The  British  troops  were  all  ordered  to 
be  on  the  alert  The  volunteer  corps  of  the  town 
were  instantly  called  together,  and  remained  on  duty 
night  and  day.  All  the  leading  patriots  and  respect- 
able inhabitants  exerted  their  influence  to  the  utmost, 
to  prevail  on  the  people  to  be  quiet,  pledging  them- 
selves^  that  the  troops  should  be  absolutely  removed 
from  the  town.     They  succeeded  in  persuadii^  a 

*  AmoBg  the  peiMMis  wounded  was  Edward  Payne,  Eaq.  a  respecuble  mer- 
chant, who  haviog  been  attracted  by  the  noise  in  the  street,  was  standiog  as 
a  spectator  at  bis  own  door,  at  the  corner  of  Congress  street  when  be  received 
two  balls  through  bis  arm,  that  afterwards  lodged  in  the  door-post.  This 
gentleman's  mild  manner  of  expressing  bis  Tezation,  when  he  found  himself 
wounded,  excited  a  smile  among  his  friends,  <*  I  declare,''  he  said  with  empha- 
sis, ^  I  think  those  soldiers  ought  to  be  talked  to."  These  balls  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  son  William  Payne,  Esqaire,  and  may  be  considered  an 
interesting  relie  of  the  revolution.  On  this  topic  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
vestiges  of  that  event  are  much  iswer  in  number,  than  might  be  expected  to 
oust  in  a  town  where  some  of  its  ficst  scenes  were  laid.  Two  marks  of  it, 
however,  may  still  be  found  on  the  church  in  Brattle  street.  One  of  these,  is 
tfie  defacement  of  the  nwne  of  John  HoMoeky  on  a  comer  stone  of  tbe  church, 
la  the  building  of  which,  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  tbe  con* 
gregation ;  the  other,  is  in  the  wall  of  the  tower,  an  indentation  made  by  a 
eannon  ball,  fired  from  one  of  tbe  American  batteries  during  tbe  serge  of 
^08(on. 
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brave  and  irritated,*  but  orderly  and  humane  people^ 
to  forbearance ;  thus  preventing  a  scene  of  di'eadful 
tumult  and  bloodshed;  and  effectually  shewing  the 
falsehood  oi  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies,  that 
they  wished  to  produce  riot  and  rebellion.  If  such 
had  been  their  purpose,  this  was  the  moment  to 
have  accomplished  it,  for  every  man  was  ready  and 
eager  foi*  action.  The  matches  were  all  lighted,  it 
was  their  efforts  and  firmness  alone  that  prevented 
an  explosion. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  convened  the  council ; 
a  town-meeting  was  held,  and  adjourned  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  because  the  hall  could  contain  only 
a  part  of  the  multitude  that  assembled.  The  Bri- 
tish soldiers  were  all  kept  in  readiness  at  their 
quarters,  and  all  the  militia  of  the  town  were  called 
out.  Every  brow  was  anxious,  every  heart  resolute. 
A  vote  of  the  town  was  passed,  that  ^  it  should 
be  evacuated  by  the  soldiers  at  all  hazards.''  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  to  make  this  demand.  Samuel  Adams 
was  the  chairpnan  of  this  committee,  and  discharged 
its  duties  with  an  ability  commensurate  to  the  oe* 
casion.  Colonel  Dalrymple  was  by  the  side  of 
Hutchinson,  who,  at  the  head  oi  the  council,  received 
the  delegation.     He   at  first,   denied  that  he   had 

*  f n  aa  accouDt  of  tblt  •veot,  while  tpeakiiig  of  tb«  iinpofling  ftpptarmnct 
of  the  foldieray  and  the  aspect  of  the  people,  it  if  said :  **  But  to  little  intimi- 
dated were  they,  notwithstaoding  their  being  within  a  few  yards  of  the  main 
foard,  and  taeing  the  S9th  regiment  under  arms,  that  they  kept  their  station 
and  appeared,  as  an  olSrer  of  rank  expressed  it,  <  ready  to  run  upon  the 
Tery  muulet  of  their  muskets.'" 
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power  to  grant  the  request  Adams  plainly  in  few 
words  proved  to  him  that  he  had  the  power  bj  the 
charter.  Hutchinson  then  consulted  with  Dalrymple 
in  a  whisper,  the  result  of  which,  was  an  offer  to  re* 
move  one,  of  the  regiments.  At  this  critical  moment 
Adams  shewed  the  most  noble  presence  of. mind 
The  officers  civil  and  military  were  in  reality, 
abashed  before  this  plain  committee  of  a  demo- 
cratic assembly.  They  knew  the  imminent  dai^r 
that  impended  ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with  the 
breathings  of  compressed  indignatioa  They  shrunk, 
fortunately  shrunk,  from  all  the  arrogance  which 
they  had  hitherto  maintained.  Their  reliance  on  a 
standing  army  faltered  before  the  undaunted,  irre- 
sistible resolution  of  free  unarmed  citizens;  and 
when  the  orator,  seeming  not  to  represei^,  but  to 
personify,  the  universal  feeling,  and  opinion,  with 
unhesitating .  promptness  and  dignified  firmness,  re- 
plied; ^If  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  or  both  tc^ether,  have  authority  to  re- 
move one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove 
two ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  total  evacuation  of 
the  town  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy 
the  public  mind,  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
Province,'^  the  desired  effect  was  produced.  The 
commanding  officer  pledged  his  honour,  that  the 
troops  should  leave  the  town,  and  it  was  immediate- 
ly afterwards  evacuated.* 

*  A  moft  impretiive  «nd  animated  description  of  this  iceoey  if  giFen  by 
Prefideot  Adams,  in  the  printed  conespondoDCOi  which  hat  boon  fofocrod  to 
MTora)  timoi  in  this  TOlumo. 
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Tke  ixcelleiit  oondiict  of  the  mkabitants  tin ovgl 
lil  f heee  trati9actioii%  was  completed  in  tlM  tmk 
and  acquittal  of  Captain  Preston.     Notwithstanding 
the  deep  Excitement  of  the  motnent,  the  hatred  to- 
wards the  army,  and  the  recollection  of  those  who 
had  sufiered  in  the  affiraj ;  still  ju^ice  held  its  course 
throngk  this  conflict  of  passions,  and  Captain  Pres^^ 
toB  was  absolved  bj  a  jurj^  taken  from  among  the 
^tiaens.     He   was  defended  with  masterly  ability 
by  John  Adams,  who  in  ^o  doing,  gave  a  proof  of 
that  eteyated,  genuine  cosrage^  which  ennobles  h^ 
man  nature.     To  a  leader  on  the  patriotic  side,  the 
attempt,  while  the  public  were  in  a  state  of  such 
h^h  exasperation,  to  defend  an  officer  who  was  ac- 
cused of  murdering  his  fellow  citizens,  required  an 
effort  of  no   ordinary  mind ;  it   was  made  success- 
fully, and  will  ever  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among 
those  causes  that  adorn  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
in  which  a  magnanimous,  fearless  advocate  boldly 
espouses  the  side  of  the  unfortunate,  against  the 
passions  of  the  people,  and  hazards  his  own  safety 
or  fortune  in  the  exertion.* 

To  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature. 


•  JMiah  Qvtacy  was  anoelstad  with  hioi  m  junior  comiM),  and  ac(|«irad 
much  rapotstloA  from  kli  able  MrricM  In  tbis  cause.  Wlwn  k  it  recollected^ 
Itet  thete  genlleNRn  were  then  rielnf  statertnen,  howjust,  how  strong  the 
public  prejudlcei  were  against  the  army,  and  that  all  their  aWKty  and  lealr 
WMld  be  oseleis  wMiout  popularity,  the  Talue  of  this  eft>rt  may  be  appfe* 
elM«d%  The  impressioQ  which  it  gaipe  to  aiany  minds  at  the  time,  roay^ 
jMagined  from  the  fact,  that  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Adams  wae 
Fiesidevt  of  the  Untted  States,  a  tectious  writer  in  one  of  the  newspapers, 
fried  to  e>>eke  a  spirit  of  jealousy  against  him,  for  behig  under  «« British  i 
ence,"  of  which  bis  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  cited  as  a  proof. 

49 
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The  committee,  from  whose  answer  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor's  message  some  extracts  have  been 
given,  seems  by  the  journals  to  have  been  one  of 
the  last  of  which  Otis  was  a  member.  His  name, 
from  this  period,  gradually  disappears  from  public 
life,  and  though  h  left  a  wide  space  to  be  filled, 
yet  this  was  soon  after  occupied  by  his  pupil  and 
friend,  Mr.  Adams,  and  whoever  consults  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  volume  of  State  Papers  from 
which  the  preceding  extracts  have  been  taken,  will 
perceive  no  diminution  of  ability,  and  perhaps  an 
increase  of  interest,  as  the  great  crisis  of  separation 
approached.  Although  Otis,  ever  since  his  unfortu- 
nate quarrel  and  the  wound  which  he  had  received, 
had  remitted  his  exertions  in  public  affairs,  yet  he 
still  held  the  leading  rank  in  opinion  abroad.*" 
When  he  had  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  scene, 
others  succeeded  to  his  station,   and  if  these  succes- 


*  The  following  extract  from  the  debates  in  Parliament,  on  the  answer  to 
the  king's  speech,  January  23d,  1769,  will  shew  how  his  name  predominated 
in  the  minds  of  those  members  who  were  interested  in  the  ministerial  plans 
against  America.  *<  Lord  Clare  urged  the  danger  of  the  colonies,  hearing 
there  was  any  doubt  in  that  assembly  of  their  guilt,  or  any  appearance  of 
dis>union,  wished  his  noble  friend  to  consider,  whether  the  alterations  would 
not  be  such  as  Mr.  Otis  himself  would  have  proposed,  and  whether  what  was 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Otis,  would  be  properly  approved  by  that  house  ?**  Much 
more  was  said  by  others,  when  Mr.  Burke  delivered  himself  as  follows  : 

**  It  may  appear  an  effect  of  the  highest  presumption  in  me,  to  offer  my 
poor  sentiments  on  this  most  important  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  ; 
but  I  feel  myself  so  strongly  affected,  that  I  am  unable  to  keep  silence ; 
America  is  indeed  near  my  heatt;  and  if  this  house  will  indulge  me  with  their 
patience  while  I  submit  my  opinion  to  them,  I  shall  little  regard  whether  that 
opinion  will  be  approved  by  Mr.  Otis  or  not ;  nor  am  I  pq  narrow  minded  as 
not  to  be  equally  indifferent  as  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Otis,  or  those  of  the 
noble  lord.^ 
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sors  had  failed,  they  would  have  been  replaced :  so 
unanimously  was  the  country  excited  to  oppose  the 
designs  of  the  mother  country,  and  so  useless   would 
the  pious  wish  have   proved,  if  it  could  have  been 
accomplished,  that  if  ^  Otis  and  two  or  three  more 
factious  leaders  could   be  removed,  the  people  of 
America,  would  then  generally  be  quiet.''     He  re- 
tired about  this  time  into  the  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health,  and  though   the  papers  early    in 
May,  announced  that  he  was  convalescent,  it  appears 
that  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  chosen  a  represen- 
tative for  that  year. .   At  a  town-meeting  held  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  8th  of  May,  1770,  for  the  choice  of  rep- 
resentatives, the  following  vote  was  passed.     ^^  The 
Honourable  James  Otis,  having  by  the  advice  of  his 
physician  retired  into  the  country  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health — Voted;  that  the  thanks  of  the  town 
be  given  to  the  Hon.  James  Otis,  for  the  great  and 
important  services  which  as  a  representative  in  the 
general  assembly  through  a  course  of  years,  he  has 
rendered  to  this  town  and  Province ;  particularly 
for  his  undaunted  exertions  in  the  common  cause  of 
the   colonies,  from   the  beginning   of   the   present 
glorious  struggle  for  the   rights  of  the  British  con- 
stitution.    At  the  same  time,  the  town  cannot  but 
express  their  ardent  wishes  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  and  the  continuance  of  those  public  services, 
that  must  long  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  and 
distinguish  his  name  among  the  patriots  of  America. 
Voted,   that   the  gentlemen,   the   selectmen,  be  a 


sstt  unB.  QP  JAHBi  ans. 

committee  to  b*aneinft   to  (he  Hommrdbie  Jc 
Otis  ao  attested  copy  ef  i\m  feregoiog  Tote. 

Jlttesir  WwAJUM  CSooiBB,  Taum  CMe.^ 

CttsHing^  S.  AdanB  and  Hmnooek^  who  had  faeea 
for  several  yean  the  coUeagiiM  with  Ocia^  were 
again  chos^  and  James  fiowdoin  was  aufaatitiited 
in  place  of  the  latter  to  complete  the  Boston  dele* 
gation.  M n  Bowdoin  was  descended  from  a  French 
protestant  famflj^  that  left  France  on  the  revocai 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantz ;  going  first  to  Ereland, 
and  afterwards  coming  to  this  country  in  1668*  He 
was  bora  in  Boston,  1723>  and  took  h»  degree  at 
Harvard  College  in  1745»  He  inherited  from  hia 
father  a  large  estaite,  to  which  he  did  honoBr,  by 
his  talents,  his  sound  praicif^a^  and  generous  viewe* 
He  was  first  elected  into  the  legtslatore  in  1756^  and 
was  subseqtiently  chosen  every  year  into  the  councily 
till  negatived  by  Croverner  Bernard,  in  1769.  H^ 
was  afterwards  approY^  by  Hutchinson,  in  177 !« 
because  he  said«  that  his  influence  was  more  ppsjn^ 
oial  in  the  house,  than  in  the  ooun<»l.  H»  patnotina 
was^olightoned  and  stea^v  and  healways  enjeyed  the 
eeteem  and  confidence  oi  his  fcHow  oitiaens^  Under 
tlve  pvovinciaJ^  congress^  he  was  one  ef  the  eommi^ 
tee,  which^  on  the  principles  of  the  charter,  repre- 
aented  the  eseeutive.  He  was  president  of  the  eo»- 
vention  that  ibrmed  the  eonstitation  of  MassaclHK 
eetts^  m  1780  (  and  waa  Governor  of  the  State,  dnr- 
ing  (lie  ye»8  1765  and  t766«  Mr.  Bowdom  was  a 
liberal  friend  of  learning,  and  cultivated  himself  se» 
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vef ftl  brandieB  of  aeitfice  with  racceta^  He  wk  one 
ef  the  fouBAtrsy  audi  first  preaidrait  of  the  AiMrican 
Academy,  to  winch  iSBtitiitioD  he  bequeathed  his 
valuable  library.  He  was  a  correspendenft  of  Dr. 
Frwklin,  on  acieirtiic  adb^cts  ^coiBiiiiiDicated  many 
papers  to  the  transaottoiis  of  the  Americ«i  Aeade^ 
my;  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  L(»Ddoi^ 
aod  several  other  foreign  societies*  He  was  a  pat^ 
roo  of  Harvard  CoHege,  and  for  his  taleirts,  pufaiie 
spirit  and  use&riness,  must  beenroUed  ameng  the  mmt 
0mkient  citizens  of  his  native  state.  He  died  Nor. 
6tb,  1790,  at  the  age  of  64. 

At  the  election  in  1771,  Olia  was  again  chosen  a 
representative;  and  at  the  first  aesaion  of  the  legisb^ 
ture,  he  was  chairman  of  some  committees  on  politi* 
eal  affairs.  In  the  subsequent  sessions  of  that  year, 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  journals.  His  infii^ 
mities  had  now  increased  so  much,  that  he  could  no 
longer  give  a  close  and  coatiwssd  attention  to  besi- 
ness.  He  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  the  prae^ 
tice  of  hia  profeaaion.  This  waa  the  last  year  that 
he  took  a  part  in  public  concerns,  except  occasionally 
to  appear  in  a  town-meeting,  in  Jiis  lucid  intervals, 
he  was  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  his  wit  and  ti^ 
lests  still  made  him  an  oracle  in  social  life.  Tbe 
followii^  anecdote,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  is 
so  well  told  by  President  Adams,  that  it  throws 
.  iC^^t  ligi^t  <^  his  character^  uid  brings  him  before 
the  reader  in  a  very  lively  manner.* 


*  This  if  extracted  from  a  letter  of  Prewdeat  AdaiM,  m  tht 
has  been  so  firequently  cited. 
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^  Otis  belonged  to  a  club  who  met  on  eyenings ; 
of  which  club  William  Molineux,*'  whoee  character 
you  know  very  well,  ws^  a  member.  M olineux  had 
a  petition  before  the  legislature,  which  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  his  wishes,  and  he  became  for  several  eye- 
nings sour,  and  wearied  the  company  with  his  com- 
plaints of  services,  losses,  sacrifices,  &c.,  and  said ; — 
^  That  a  man  who  has  behaved  as  I  have,  should  be 
treated  as  I  am,  is  intolerable  !''  &c.  Otis  had  said 
nothing;  but  the  company  were  disgusted  and  out  of 
patience,  when  Otis  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said, 
^  Come,  come.  Will,  quit  this  subject,  and  let  us  en- 
joy ourselves:  I  also  have  a  list  of  grievances;  will 
you  hear  itT'  The  club  expected  some  fun,  and  all 
cried  out,  ^  aye !  aye !  let  us  hear  your  list'' 

**  Well  then,  Will :  in  the  first  place,  I  resigned  the 
office  of  Advocate  General,  which  I  held  from  the 
crown,  that  produced  me — how  much  do  you  think  ?* 
^  A  great  deal,  no  doubt,''  said  Molineux.  ^^  Shall 
we  say  two  hundred  sterling  a  year?"  ''Aye,  more, 
I  believe,"  said  Molineux.  ^  Well,  let  it  be  two 
hundred, — that  for  ten  years,  is  two  thousand.  In 
the  next  place,  I  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
greatest  part  of  my  business  at  the  bar :  Will  you 
set  that  at  200  more?"     "Oh!   I  believe  it  much 


*Mr.  Molineux  was  a  merchant,  but  much  more  of  a  sportsman  and  a  bon 
vivaniy  than  a  man  of  business.  His  sentiments  were  warmly  in  favour  of  his 
country ;  and  though  often  a  companion  of  the  English  officers,  yet  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  leading  patriots  of  the  day.  He  is  mentioned  by  Presi- 
dent Adams  in  another  letter,  as  protec/m^  ^*Sam  Adams'  two  regiments,^ 
as  lord  North  sarcastically  called  them,  when  they  left  the  town  in  March 
1770,  on  the  requisition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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more  than  that."  "  Weil,  let  it  be  200 ;  this  for  ten 
years,  is  2000.  You  allow,  then,  I  have  lost  £4000 
sterling.''  "  Aye,  and  much  more  too,''  said  Moli- 
neux. 

^In  the  next  place,  I  have  lost  an  hundi*ed  friends; 
among  whom,  were  the  men  of  the  first  rank,  fortune, 
and  power  in  the  province:  at  what  price  will  you  es- 
timate them?"  **!)— nthem,"  said  Molineux,  "at 
nothing:  you  are  better  without  them,  than  with 
them."     A  loud  laugh.     "  Be  it  so,"  said  Otis. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  have  made  a  thousand  ene- 
mies ;  among  whom  are  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  nation.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
item  ?"     **  That  is  as  it  may  happen,"  said  Molineux. 

"  In  the  next  place,  you  know  I  love  pleasure :  but 
I  have  renounced  all  amusement  for  ten  years.  What 
is  that  worth  to  a  man  of  pleasure?"  "No  great  mat- 
ter," said  Molineux,  "  you  have  made  politics  your 
amusement."     A  hearty  laugh. 

"  In  the  next  place,  I  have  ruined  as  fine  health, 
and  as  good  a  constitution  of  body,  as  nature  ever 
gave  to  man."  "  This  is  melancholy  indeed,"  said 
Molineux  "  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  that  point." 

"  Once  more,"  said  Otis,  holding  his  head  down 
before  Molineux,  "look  upon  this  head!"  (where 
was  a  scar  in  which  a  man  might  bury  his  finger) 
"  what  do  you  think  of  this?  and  what  is  worse,  my 
friends  think  I  have  a  monstrous  crack  in  my  scull." 

This  made  all  the  company  very  grave,  and  look 
very  solemn.  But  Otis  setting  up  a  laugh,  and  with 
a  gay  countenance,  said  to  Molineux ;  "  now,  Willy, 
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my  idvice  to  jou  is,  tDsi|yDo  note  about  your  grie?« 
iiices;  for  you  and  I  had  better  put  up  our  accovnle 
el  profit  and  losa  in  our  pocketa,  and  say  no  more 
about  them,  lest  the  world  should  laugh  at  us.'' 

Tkis  whimsical  didogoe  put  aH  tiie  company^  and 
M olmevx  himaeU^  mto  ^ood  famnomr,  and  tbey  pasfr' 
ed  tiae  rest  of  the  ereniiig  in  joyous  comiTialitjr.' 


efumtrr  xxm. 

Dr»  FraaMitk  cboim  Agent — Remarks  on  certain  Ptnmta  cf  kie 
Character. 

The  different  intrigues  and  bterests,  that  had,  dur- 
ing an  important  period,  prevented  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  agent,  to  take  charge  of  the  arduous  afiaim 
of  the  province  in  England,  at  length  yielded,  as  the 
pressure  of  diffloulties  increased ;  and,  in  the  year 
1770,  Dr.  Franklin  was  entrusted  with  the  agency. 
The  next  year,  a  jealousy  of  this  eminent  man,  which 
prevailed  among  different  classes^  from  various  causes, 
shewed  itself  by  the  appointment  of  a  colleague,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Franklin,  but  selected  from  another 
province.  Arthur  Lee,  of  Vii^finia,  who  had  made 
a  visit  to  Boston,  was  appointed  a  joint  agent.  He 
was  very  warm  and  zealous  in  alt  the  opinions  of  the 
patriotic  party,-  and  therefore  possessed  their  entire 
confidence.     The  common  adage,  that  no  mtan  is  a 
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jprophet  in  his  own  country  wa^  curioudy  verified  in 
the  case  of  Franklin,  and  there  may  be  some  inter* 
est  in  considering,  what  were  the  reasons  that  pre- 
vented the  people  of  Massachusetts,  from  haying  an 
unlimited  reliance  on  the  great  talents,  and  advanta*^ 
geous  experience,  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  most  widely  known  of  all  her  citizens. 

There  were  three  causes  of  distrust,  that  operat- 
ied  on  the  minds  of  many  people  in  Massachusetts 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Franklin.  These  were,  his 
religion,  his  politics,  and  taken  in  connection  with 
one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects,  according  as  they 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  observer,  his  worldly 
shrewdness  and  thrift.  His  deep  sagacity,  diversifi- 
ed experience,  ingenious  wit,  punctuality,  industry^ 
economical  views,  disciplined  temper,  tolerant  philoso- 
phy,  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and 
practical  philanthropy,  though  they  commanded  a 
large  share  of  respect  and  admiration,  yet  could 
not  wholly  overcome  the  prejudices  against  him, 
which  originated  in  a  difference  of  theological  or 
political  opinion.  In  addition  to  his  other  qualifica- 
tions for  the  public  service,  he  possessed  the  very 
useful  one  (d  a  personal  acquaintance  with  various 
parts  of  his  own  country  and  of  England;*  and  on 

•  Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston,  January  Bth,  1705-6,  in  a  housQ 
that  stood  in  Milk-street,  opposite  the  old  South  Church.  He  passed  the  first 
seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  Boston,  whence  he  migrated  to  Philadelphia, 
He  went  first  to  England,  in  1734,  returning  in  1726.  A  second  time  in  1757, 
and  came  back  in  1762,  He  made  a  third  visit  in  1764,  and  returned  in  1775, 
He  was  sent  to  France,  in  1776,  and  took  a  final  leave  of  Europe  in  1785, 
He  died  in  1790,  aged  85.  It  appears  therefore,  that  he  lived  seventeen  years 
in  Boston,  twenty-seven  in  Europe,  and  forty:K)ne  in  PennsylvaQia, 

5Q 
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• 

the  subjects  he  was  particularly  called  to  discuss,  hm 
had  that  saperioritj,  which  is  giveD  to  the  persoa 
who  has  actually  traversed,  examined  and  measured 
a  region,  over  another  who  has  only  beheld  it  on  a 
.  map,  or  merely  pictured  it  m  his  mind  from  descrip 
tion. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  bom  at  a  period,  when  the  reli- 
gious feelings  that  gave  rise  to  the  settlement  of 
the  colony,  still  existed  with  little  abatement     His 
father  was  an   honest,  hard  working,  puritan  trades- 
man, in  whose  family  the  son  was  accustomed  to 
close  labour,  long  prayers,*  rigid  tenets,  and  a  se- 
vere abstinence  from  all  cheerfulness  and  indulgence. 
His  lively,  strong,  and  active  faculties  were  excited 
against  irksome   austerities,  that  appeared  to  him 
either  hateful  or  ludicrous.     He,  like  many  other 
young  men,  injudiciously   treated,  revolted   against 
what  was  taught  by  the  narrow-minded  and  tyranni- 
cal, and  easily  fell   into  the  error  of  associating  the 
tenets  of  religion,  with  the  practiee  of  some  oi  its  pn^ 
fessors.     The  restiveness  of  a   powerful   intellect^ 
with  the  rashness  of  youthful  inexperience,  was  re- 
pulsed by  the  exaction  made  by  inferior  minds,   of 
implicit  submission  to  their  dictates.     In  this  way» 
religion  was  rendered  odious  to  him,  not  m  itself 

*  Wit  was  an  earlj  characteristic  of  Franklin,  and  uaits  of  it,  that  should 
have  been  considered  mere  marks  of  a  sprightly  mind,  were  regarded  bj 
many  as  the  evidence  of  a  penrerse  heart.  The  instance  of  his  suggesting  tm 
his  father,  when  engaged  in  packing  a  barrel  of  beef  for  winter's  use,  that  ii 
wnill  be  agreaitamngof  time,  if  instead  of  a  long  grace  every  day,  over  eaek 
piece  he  thould  ask  a  bleuing  over  the  whole  at  once,  was  one  of  thoee  graceless 
effusions,  among  others,  that  left  a  sUong  tinge  of  prejudice  against  him  i» 
the  minds  of  his  austere  connections. 
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but  10  the  eonduct  of  its  professors.  Those  were  the 
days  of  creeds  and  platforms,  intolerance  bore 
away,  human  teachers  assumed  infallibility  in  ex- 
pounding what  was  mysterious  and  divine,  and  he 
who  did  not  submit  in  every  point,  was  reprobated 
entirely.  The  opinions  which  he  perhaps  might 
have  embraced,  or  under  which  he  might,  at  least, 
have  sheltered  himself  from  obloquy,  were  not  then 
introduced.  The  irreligious  impressions  which  were 
given  him  by  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  those  about 
him,  were  unfortunately  confirmed  by  the  compan- 
ioi^  of  his  youthful  career.  Some  of  his  fellow 
workmen  and  associates  were  without  religion,  and 
though  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  disgusting 
a  refined  free-thinker  with  his  opinions,  would  be  to 
hear  them  from  the  lips  of  a  low  and  vulgar  infidel ; 
yet  he  was  not  sufficiently  above  them  in  habits  and 
manners,  however  superior  in  talents,  to  be  thus 
affected.  He  pursued,  not  with  bad  intentions,  but 
with  misguided  efforts,  his  speculations  against  reli- 
gion, and  thereby  rivetted  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
id  many  persons,  who,  if  they  escaped  his  theoreti- 
eal  delusions,  were  never  capable  of  imitating,  or 
even  appreciatii^,  his  loi^  and  able  discharge  of  the 
great  practical  duties  that  are  most  useful  to  society. 
His  reputation  for  scepticism  constantly  followed 
him,  and  infected  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  the 
more  rigid  members  of  their  congregations,  with 
suspicions  of  Franklin^s  integrity,  and  fear  of  his 
principles ;  which  were  gradually  weakened  by  his 
regular  life,  his  benevolent  exertions,  and  his  great 
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public  services,  without  however  being  entirety 
effaced.  It  will  alwajs  be  remembered  to  the  hon-^ 
our  of  Franklin,  that  his  sound  sense  and  good  feel-, 
ing,  led  him,  in  his  maturer  years,  to  discourage  all  di&<^ 
respect  for  religion,  and  to  aid  every  thing  that  tend- 
ed to  enlarge  its  influence.  No  man  more  consistent- 
ly discountenanced  the  two  extremes  of  fanaticism  and 
infidelity,  of  which  lasting  proofs  remain,  in  his  two 
letters,  one  addressed  to  Whitefield,  and  the  other 
to  some  person,  who  had  consulted  him  in  regard  ta 
publishing  a  work  against  Christianity.  His  early 
bias  seems  still  to  have  left  his  mind  in  an  unsettled 
state,  and  it  was  a  strange  vagary,  that  appears  from 
some  passages  in  his  writings  to  have  occasionally 
passed  through  it,  of  establishing  a  new  sect.  In 
his  answer  to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  had  questioned  him  on 
his  faith  ^in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  though  he  goes 
little  further  than  to  say,  that  he  thinks  ^  the  system 
of  morals  and  religion  which  he  left  us,  the  best  the 
world  ever  saw,  or  is  likely  to  see'  yet  religious 
men  who  might  wish  that  he  had  borne  a  stronger 
testimony  to  the  truth,  will  in  candour  recollect  the 
disadvantages  of  his  early  life ;  and  if  no  person  be 
allowed  tq  quote  his  doubts  in  justification,  until  they 
have  done  as  much  good  to  their  fellow  men,  as  he 
accomplished,  the  world  will  not  see  more  than 
one  sceptick  in  at  least  a  century. 

To  the  re^ons  here  alleged  for  the  sentiments  of 
the  religious  part  of  the  community,  must  be  added 
the  doubts  respecting  his  political  views,  which  were 
entertained  by  many  of  the  strenuous  politicians  of 
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the  patriotic  party.  Dn  Franklin  was  steadily  and 
earnestly  opposed  to  the  revolution.  His  favourite 
object  was  to  keep  the  British  Empire  together^ 
which  he  frequently  compared  to  a  magnificent  china 
bowl,  that  would  be  ruined  if  a  single  piece  were 
broken  out.  He  had  conceived  vast  ideas  of  the 
country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries, at  a  time  when  few  men,  even  in  though t^ 
had  crossed  the  Alleghany  ridges.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  a  prodigious  developement  of  the  intrinsic 
resources  of  America,  and  thought  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  this  portion  of  the  dominions  would 
preponderate,  and  that  the  seat  of  government 
migtit  be  transferred  to  it.  He  also  thought  the 
contest,  on  our  part,  would  be  rash  and  premature, 
that  the  disfuroportioQ  between  the  strength  of  the 
parent  country  and  the  colonies,  was  too  excessive 
against  the  latter,  to  admit  of  their  engaging  in  it 
with  any  probability  of  success.  War,  which  he 
detested  so  cordially  as  to  say,  ^  that  he  almost  be^ 
lieved  there  ^never  had  been  a  good  war  or  a  bad 
peace"  was  an  alternative,  that  he  perhaps  would 
never  have  resorted  to  in  any  extremity ;  and  to  the 
latest  period  he  was  opposed  to  adopting  it.  He 
still  hoped  by  [)atience,  by  compromise,  by  yielding 
a  little  at  the  time,  that  we  might,  when  we  gained 
strength,  retrieve  what  had  been  lost.  After  several 
leading  members  of  opposition  in  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  in  other  provinces^  had  made  up  their  own 
minds,  and  were  gradually  leading  those  of  their 
lK>untrymen,  to   the    assumption  of  independence, 
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Franklin  was  writing  to  his  correspondents  to  per- 
suade them  to  moderation,  and  censuring  the  policy 
that  led  to  riolent  resistance**    These  cowisels  were 


*  Stteral  pftwages  from  his  conrespondeDce  would  illustrate  these  rtmarks. 
TIm  foUowing  estractai  bttwMO  tht  dates  of  two  of  which  theie  is  a  consi- 
derable interval,  maj  suffice.  From  a  letter  to  Governor  Franklin,  dated 
"London,  November  i5th,  1767.- 1  think  the  New  Yorkers  have  been  verj 
diacrett  in  ibrbearing  to  wriu  aad  publish  against  the  late  act  of  Parliament* 
I  wish  the  Boston  people  had  been  as  quiet,  since  Governor  Bernard  has  sent 
over  all  their  violent  papers  to  the  ministry,  and  wrote  them  word  that  he 
daily  expected  a  rebellion.  Ha  did,  indeed,  afterwards  correct  this  extrava* 
gance  by  writing  again,  that  he  now  understood  those  papers  were  approved 
but  by  few,  and  disliked  by  all  the  sober  sensible  people  of  the  province.  A 
oartain  noble  lord  oxpressed  himself  to  me  with  some  disgust  and  contempt  of 
Bernard  on  this  occasion ;  saying,  he  ought  to  have  known  his  people  better^ 
than  to  impute  to  the  whole  country,  sentiments,  that  are  perhaps  only  -scrib- 
bled by  some  madman  in  a  garret,  that  he  appeared  to  be  too  fond  of  conten- 
tion, and  mistook  the  matter,  greatly  in  supposing  that  such  letters  as  be  wrote 
were  acceptable  to  the  ministry •'^ 

From  a  letter  marked  ^^prieaUy*  to  the  '<  Hon.  T.  Gushing.  London,  Jan« 
S^  1773.  But  our  great  security  lies,  1  think,  in  our  growing  strength,  both  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  that  creates  an  increasing  ability  of  assisting  this  nation 
in  its  wars,  which  will  make  us  more  respectable,  our  friendship  more  valued, 
and  our  enmity  feared ;  thence  it  will  soon  be  thought  proper  to  treat  us  not 
with  justice  only,  but  with  kindness,  and  thence  we  may  expect  in  a  few  years 
a  total  change  of  measures  with  regard  to  us ;  unless  by  a  neglect  of  military 
discipline  we  should  lose  all  martial  spirit,  and  our  western  people  become 
as  tame  as  those  in  the  eastern  dominions  of  Btitain,  when  we  may  expect  the 
same  oppressions,  for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  Italian  saying.  Make  your»eltt$ 
$hup  and  the  wohe»  will  uU  yen.  In  confidence  of  this  coming  change  in 
our  favour,  I  think  our  prudence  is  roeanwiiile,  to  be  quiet,  only  holding  up  our 
rights  and  claims  on  all  occasions,  in  resolutions,  memorials,  remonstrances, 
but  bearing  patiently  the  little  present  notice  that  is  taken  of  them.  They 
will  all  have  their  weight  in  time,  and  that  time  is  at  no  great  distance.^ 

The  same  ideas  are  repeated  to  this  gentleman  in  subsequent  letters  of  that 
year,  but  especiallyin  one  of  July  7th,  in  which  the  policy  of  forbearance  is 
very  earnestly  and  elaborately  dbplayed. 

From  a  letter  f  Mr.  Winthrop,  datei  ^*Julp26thy  177S.'' 
''  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  elected  into  the  Council,  and  are  about  to 
take  part  in  our  public  affairs.    Your  abilities,  integrity,  and  sober  attach- 
ment to  the  liberties  of  our  country,  will  ba  of  gSBsrt  uae  ia  this  tenpestaotia- 
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YWj  unwelGome  to  men,  who  felt  the  stern  necessity 
of  mainttink^  the  position  which  tbej  had  taken, 
without  being  at  all  blind  to  the  dangers  in  which 
it  would  ineyitably  inrolve  them.  While  thejr  were^ 
therefore,  endeavouring  to  stimulate  their  fellow 
citizens  to  firmness  and  perseverance,  these  distract* 
ing  opinions  of  Franklin  were  extremely  irritatii^, 
and  they  occasioned  a  deep,  thou^  unfounded  suspi- 
cion of  his  want  of  heartiness  in  the  cause  of  his 
country. 

Dr.  Franklin,  however,  was  perfectly  honest  and 
consistent  in  the  course  which  he  pursued.  He  was 
opposed  to  all  the  ministerial  measures,  and  only  dif- 
fered as  to  the  mode  and  extent  of  resistance  that 
should  be  tnade  to  them.  He  yielded  his  own  opin- 
ion to  the  determination  of  his  countrymen,  which  he 
perceived   was  almost   unanimous,  and  signed   the 


tiine,  io  conductiag  our  little  bark  ioto  safe  harbour.  By  the  Boston  oewipa- 
pera,  there  feemt  to  be  among  ut  tome  rioleiit  ipiriu  who  are  for  an  immedi- 
ate rupture.  But  I  tru8t  the  general  prudence  of  our  countrymen  will  tee, 
that  bj  our  growing  strength  we  advance  iatt  to  a  fituatton,  in  which  our 
dalms  must  be  allowed ;  that  by  a  premature  sUuggle  we  may  be  crippled 
and  kept  down  another  age :  that  as  between  friends^  every  afront  is  net 
worth  a  duel,  between  nations  every  injury  is  not  worth  a  war,  so  Isetween 
the  governed  and  governing  every  mistake  in  government,  every  encroMhmeat 
on  right,  is  not  worth  a  rebellion,  ^is  in  my  o|nnion  sufficient  for  the  present, 
that  we  hold  them  forth  on  all  occasions,  not  giving  up  any  of  them,  osing 
every  means  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  generaVy  understood  and  valued 
by  the  people,  cultivating  a  harmony  among  the  colonies,  that  their  nnion  In 
the  same  sentiments  may  give  them  greater  weight :  remembering  withal,  tnat 
this  Protestant  country  (our  mother,  thoogb  of  late  an  unkind  one)  is  worth 
pieierving,  and  that  her  weight  in  the  scale  of  Earope,  and  her  safety  in  a 
great  degree,  may  depend  on  onr  union  with  her.  Thus  conductiag,  I  am  con* 
Adent  we  may  in  a  few  years,  obtain  every  allowance  oi;  aad  every  security 
for  our  iaestimaUe  prMkfettbat  wa  can  wish  or  destre.** 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  while  his  colleague 
Mr.  Dickinson,  one  of  the  most  distii^ished  patriots 
of  the  daj,  opposed  it.  Still,  the  knowledge  of  his 
former  views  and  his  known  dislike  of  war,  created  a 
fear  in  many  persons,  that  he  would  not  inflexibly 
adhere  to  the  lofty  ground  which  was  taken  by  Gon« 
gross  in  1776,  and  that  he  might  yet  be  willii^  to 
renew  the  union  with  the  mother  country,  on  the 
spirit  of  compromise.  There  is  nothing  to  justify 
this  jealousy  in  his  writings ;  and  he  seems  through- 
out his  correspondence,  to  consider  the  .measure  as 
irrevocable,*  and  he  was  prepared  to  sustain  it  with 
all  his  efforts,  and  share  the  result,  whatever  it  might 
be,  with  his  country. 

These  jealousies  on  the  score  of  religion  and  poli- 
tics, were  rather  aided  in  the  minds  of  those  who 


*  A  roan  with  for  less  intelligence  tlian  Franklin,  would  readily  perceive 
that  this  was  one  of  the  cases  to  assume  the  motto,  nuUa  rettigia  retrorsum : 
that  there  was  no  middle  ground,  that  the  choice  lay  between  taking  **  a  stand 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  or  acquiescing  in  the  most  hopeless,  degrading 
subsenriency.  The  following  extracts  from  letters  will  shew  what  he  thought 
of  a  federal  union- with  England.  From  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  dated 
«  Passy,  June  21st,  1782.  England  at  length  sees  the  difficulty  of  conquering 
us,  and  no  longer  demands  submission,  but  asks  for  peace.  She  would  now 
think  herself  happ}^  to  obtain  a  federal  union  with  us,  and  will  endeavour  it : 
but  perhaps  will  be  disappointed,  as  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  Europe  to  prevent 
it."  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Livingston,  «  The  king 
haies  ut  mott  eordidUy,  If  he  is  ever  admitted  to  any  degree  of  power  or 
government  amongst  us,  howeter  HmiUdy  it  will  soon  be  extended  by  corrup- 
tion, artifice,  and  force,  till  we  are  reduced  to  absolute  subjection ;  and  the 
more  easily,  as  by  receiving  him  again  for  our  king,  we  shall  draw  upon 
ourselves  the  contempt  of  all  Europe,  who  now  admire  and  respect  us ;  and 
we  shall  never  again  find  a  kind  friend  to  assist  us."  There  is  something  in 
the  air  of  these  sentences,  that  look  as  if  they  bad  been  written  after  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  French  ministry  against  such  a  scheme,  which  indeed  at  that 
period,  no  person  could  seriously  have  expected  to  realize. 
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harboared  either  the  one  or  the  other,  by  his  great 
shrewdneds  and  success  in  worldly  affairs,  and  his 
personal  relations  with  the  British  government.  He, 
himself,  held  for  many  years  the  office  of  post-mas- 
ter general  in  the  colonies,  which  was  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown.  His  son  was  the  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  riews  of  the  min* 
istry. 

The  place  of  distributors  of  stamps,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  though  he  had  opposed  the  act, 
yet  had  been  given  on  his  recommendation,  when  his 
countrymen  thought  its  very  touch  pollution.  He 
had  also  solicited  some  extensive  favours  in  the  pro- 
ject for  settling  the  Ohio  territory.  The  skill  and 
industry  which  he  had  discovered  in  acquiring  a  for- 
tune, amidst  all  his  engagements  in  politics  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  were  reasons  with  many  persons  to 
suspect  that  his  connexions  with,  and  expectations 
from  the  British  government,  might  be  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  supporting  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents against  their  designs.  Yet  in  England  they 
complained,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  favours, 
he  was  inveterately  opposing  all  the  measures  of  the 
ministers."*^ 


^  Ht  turned  these  complaints  into  ridicule,  just  before  he  left  England  in 
1774,  by  one  of  his  ingenious  apologues,  in  the  fallowing  conununicaUon  ; 
"  To  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser ;  Sir,  jour  correspondent  Brittanicua 
inveighs  violently  against  Dr.  Franklin,  for  his  ingratitude  to  the  ministry  of 
this  nation,  who  have  conferred  upon  him  so  many  favours.  They  gave  him 
the  post  office  of  America ;  they  made  his  son  a  governor ;  and  they  oflertd 
him  a  post  of  i&ve  hundred  a  year  in  the  salt  office,  if  he  would  relinquish  tha 
interests  of  his  country ;  but  be  has  had  the  wickedness  to  continue  tiuo  to  it) 
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Franklin  long  endearoured  to  conciliate  the  king, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  give  his  cordial  protection  to 
the  colonies,  and  to  govern  them  by  the  aid  of  their 
local  parliaments,  as  he  governed  Britain  through 
the  intervention  of  the  £nglish  parliament*  He 
sought  to  convince  the  sovereign,*  that  in  this  way  he 
might  receive  all  the  supplies  he  wanted ;  that  the 
colonial  legislatures  would  grant  his  applications  with 
cheerful  liberality,  while  they  never  would  sub- 
mit to  have  their  property  voted  away  by  a  body, 

and  is  as  much  an  American  as  ever.  As  it  is  a  settled  point  in  govemmeot 
here,  that  every  roan  has  his  price,  'tis  plain  they  are  bunglers  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  have  not  given  him  enough.  Their  master  has  as  much  reason  to 
be  angry  with  them,  as  Rodriguez  in  the  play,  with  his  apothecary,  for  not 
effectually  poisoning  Pandolpho,  and  they  most  probably  make  use  of  the 
apothecary's  justification,  viz. 

BCKjrs  4th. 

«  Rodrigueg^  and  Fell  the  ^pBiheeary, 

<<  Rodritpieg,  You  promised  to  have  this  Pandolpho  upon  his  bier  in  less 
than  a  week ;  Vis  more  than  a  month  since,  and  he  still  Vvalks  about  and 
■tares  me  in  the  face. 

**  Fell,  True ;  and  yet  I  have  done  my  best  endeavours,  hi  various  ways 
1  have  given  this  miscreant  as  much  poison  as  would  have  killed  an  elephant. 
He  has  swallowed  dose  after  dose  ;  far  from  hurting  him,  he  seems  to  be  the 
better  for  it.  He  hath  a  wonderfully  strong  constitution.  I  find  I  cannot  kill 
him,  but  by  cutting  his  throat,  and  that,  as  I  take  it,  is  not  my  business. 

<<  RodrigueM,    Then  it  must  be  mine." 

*  He  esteemed  the  king  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  Writing  to  Mr.  Ross, 
from  London,  May  14th,  1765,  after  speaking  of  the  troubles  that  then  agitat- 
ed London,  he  says ;— **  What  the  event  yfiW  be,  God  only  knows.  But  sopie 
punishment  seems  preparing  ior  a  people,  who  are  ungratefully  abusing  the 
best  constitution  and  the  best  king  any  nation  was  ever  blessed  with  ;  intent  on 
nothing  but  luxury,  licentiousness,  power,  places,  pensions  and  plunder ;  while 
the  ministry,  divided  in  their  councils,  with  little  regard  for  each  other,  worried 
by  perpetual  oppositions,  in  continual  apprehension  of  change,  intent  on  secur- 
ing popularity  in  case  they  should  lose  favour,  have  for  some  years  past  had 
little  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  our  small  affairs,  whose  remoteness 
makes  them  appear  still  smaller." 
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IB  which  they  were  not  represeDted.  But  all  his 
suggestions  were  iu  vain.  If  the  sovereign  had  taken 
him  for  an  adviser  instead  of  Mr.  Grenville  or  lord 
Hillsborough,  the  course  of  events  might  have  been 
yery  different.  The  king  seems  originally  to  have 
bad  a  strong  prejudice  against  Franklin ;  he  admired 
and  feared  his  talents,"*^  and  by  a  singular  though 
fortunate  fatality,  he  considered  that  individual  as 
his  greatest  enemy,  who  for  a  long  period  was  per- 
haps more  earnestly  opposed  than  any  of  his  subjects 
to  a  separation,  and  who  could  have  exerted  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  its  prevention. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  the  able  and  faithful  agent  of 
his  native  province  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay 
in  Ei^Iand,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have  given  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  the  legislature,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  imputed  in  part  to  some  lingering  prejudices,  that 
they  censured  him  for  neglect,  in  not  giving  them 
notice  of  the  act  for  paying  Judges  salaries  by  the 
crown,  and  a  clause  in  another  act,  that  interfered 

*  The  king  often  cautioned  hii  minittera  to  beware  of  Dr.  Frandin,  or  that 
be  would  obtain  the  advantage  over  them.  The  royal  dislike  was  shewn  on 
one  occasion  in  a  whimsical  waj.  A  Mr.  Wilson  had  enlisted  many  of  the 
political  opponenu  of  Franklin,  in  an  absurd  attempt  to  prove,  that  blunt 
tondueton  were  better  than  pointed  ones,  and  a  lightning  rod  of  the  former 
description  was  erected  on  the  queen^s  house,  which  gave  rise  to  many  sar- 
casms. When  Dr.  Franklin  was  informed  of  it,  he  replied  to  his  correspendent 
with  characteristic  humour,  from  <<  Passy,  Oct.  14tb,  1777. 1  have  no  private  in- 
terest in  the  reception  of  my  inventions  by  the  world,  having  never  made,  nor 
proposed  to  make,  the  least  profit  by  any  of  them.  The  king's  changing  his 
painted  conductors  for  bhmt  ones,  is  therefore  a  matter  of  small  moment  to 
me.  If  I  had  a  wish  about  it,  it  would  be  that  he  had  rejected  them  altogeth- 
er, as  ineffectual.  For  it  is  only  since  he  thought  himself  and  family  safe  from 
the  thunder  of  Heaven,  that  he  dared  to  use  his  own  thunder  in  destroying  his 
innocent  subjects." 
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with  their  shipping.  He  submitted  without  reply 
to  this  reproof,  though  in  a  private  letter  to  their 
Speaker,  he  justifies  himself  with  great  moderation 
from  the  negligence  laid  to  his  charge.*  In  fact  his 
seal  in  their  service  brought  upon  him  some  of  the 
most  troublesome  scenes,  that  he  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  life*  The  transmission  of  the  letters 
of  governor  Hutchinson  and  other  officers,  that  were 
considered  of  so  much  importance,  may  be  esteem* 
ed  the  fulfilment  of  an  extra  duty,  which  exposed 
him  to  a  variety  of  vexations  and  insults,  that  he 
felt  much  more  deeply  than  he  expressed;  and 
which  exhibited  to  great  advantage  many  of  the 
most  estimable  traits  of  his  character. 

In  the  spring  of  1773,  Dr.  Franklin,  was  put  in 
possession  of  a  number  of  letters  of  governor  Hutch^ 

*  Dr.  Franklin  understood  and  practised  very  succeasfoUj,  on  one  of  the 
principles  necessary  to  be  observed  by  every  candidate  for  popular  favour  in 
It  republic,  to  treat  with  deference  that  intangible  but  omnipresent  body,  the 
public,  in  spite  of  all  its  caprices  and  injustice  :  and  he  well  understood,  that  of 
all  sovereigns  there  is  none  more  susceptible  of  flattery  than  the  sovereign 
people.  He,  like  most  others  who  have  served  the  state,  experienced  oc« 
casional  ingratitude,  and,  what  perhaps  he  could  less  complain  of,  an  unpleas* 
ant  reaction  of  those  penurious  maxims,  to  which  he  gave  on  extensive  cur- 
rency, and  which,  notwithstanding  their  general  good  tendency,  have  some 
Injurious  elTects  in  the  management  of  national  affairs.  There  is  a  degree  of 
bitterness  in  the  contemptuous  expressions  of  the  following  extract  on  this 
subject,  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  his  works.  It  is  from  a  letter  to  the 
honourable  Robert  Morris,  dated  «  Passy,  July  26th,  1781 — You  are  wise 
in  estimating  beforehand,  as  the  principal  advantage  you  can  expect,  the  con* 
sciousness  of  having  done  service  to  your  country.  For  the  business  you  have 
undertaken  is  of  so  complex  a  nature,  and  must  engross  so  much  of  your  time 
and  attention,  as  necessarily  to  hurt  your  private  interests ;  and  the  pqblic  is 
often  niggardly  even  of  iu  thanks ;  resembling  those  little,  dirty,  stinking 
insects,  that  attack  us  only  in  the  dark,  disturb  our  repose,  molesting  and 
I^Qunding  us,  while  pureweat  ai^  bloo4  are  conlribating  to  their  subsisteoce,** 
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inson,  lieutenant  goyernor  Oliver,  commissioner  Pax- 
ton,  &C.  which  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gushing,  with 
an  injunction,  that  no  copies  should  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  of  them,  but  that  thej  might  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  legislature,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  their 
contents  would  be  sufficient  to  display  the  political 
intrigues  of  the  writers  in  a  true  light.  But  this 
correspondence  had  too  direct  a  bearing  on  the 
transactions  of  that  time  to  be  kept  from  the  public, 
and  under  some  plausible  pretence  it  was  published, 
concealing  however  the  means  by  which  it  was 
obtained.  When  the  report  of  this  disclosure  reach- 
ed Ei^land,  a  duel  took  place  between  Mr.  Temple 
and  Mr.  Whately,  growing  out  of  this  subject.  Dr. 
Franklin  then  generously  came  forward  to  prevent 
any  farther  ill  consequences,  and  declared  in  the 
public  papers  that  he  transmitted  the  letters.  His 
enemies  seized  with  avidity  this  pretext  to  turn 
their  ill  will  towards  him,  and  insinuated  that  he  had 
purloined  these  lettera ;  and  they  tried  to  convert  an 
act  of  public  duty  into  a  mean  effort  of  clandestine 
mischief.  When  he  came,  in  pursuance  of  orders 
from  the  legislature,  to  support  their  charges  against 
the  governor,  he  was  the  person  who  was  put  to  a 
severe  trial.  Mr.  Wedderburne  assailed  him  in 
the  most  provoking  style,  in  a  speech  which  may  be 
considered  truly  coarse  and  impudent,  while  the 
lords  of  council  were  chuckling  and  enjoying  all 
the  abuse  and  indignities  that  were  heaped  upon 
him.  This  indeed  formed  a  pitiable  exhibition  of 
human  meanness  and  insolence  ;  these  lords  of  coun- 
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cil,  who  stripped  of  the  livery  of  office,  would  have 
felt  themselves  naked  pigmies  before  the  gigantic 
power  of  Franklin's  intellect,  participated  with 
safe  and  unmanly  exultation  in  the  effort  to  over- 
whelm him  with  obloquy.  He  bore  it  all  without 
a  remark  or  a  murmur,  or  any  attempt  to  exonerate 
himself  from  the  insinuations  and  charges  of  the 
crown  advocate,  though  they  might  have  been  easi- 
ly repelled.*     Before  the  privy  council  he  appeared 

•  Dr.  Franklin  kept  the  secret  respecting  these  letters  till  his  death,  as  did 
all  the  other  parties.  Mr.  Hartley,  M.  P.  and  Sir  John  Temple,  had  perhaps 
some  agency  in  this  matter  ;  but  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  actually 
delivered,  was  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  of  Pennsylvania,  in  whose  life 
by  Dr.  Hosack,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  transaction,  which  is 
there  for  the  first  time  divulged.  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Annals,  who  is  prompt- 
ed by  his  political  feelings  to,  make  particular  allusions  to  recent  events,  in 
his  narrative  of  former  occurrences,  glances  more  than  once  at  the  affair  of 
these  letters,  which,  though  they  may  now  be  considered  of  little  interest,  yet 
at  the  time,  both  in  England  and  America,  attracted  great  attention  from  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them.  In  speaking  of  the  letters  which  were  inr 
tercepted  from  the  persons,  who  were  expelled  from  the  colony  in  1630,  he 
remarks ;  <*  Thus  early  was  introduced  into  the  politics  of  Massachusetts, 
the  dishonourable  practice  of  appropriating  the  communications  of  private 
friendship  wrongfully  obtained,  to  the  malevolent  purposes  of  party  i^  It  then 
rooted  in  her  ^stem  and  in  after  times  produced  abundantly.** — ^p.  146.  In 
a  note  to  this  passage  he  says ;  "  The  memorials  and  other  public  papers 
which  were  presented  to  the  committee  of  the  colonies,  during  the  disputes 
with  Massachusetts,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  constantly  obtained  by 
<  indirect  means,'  and  transmitted  by  the  colonial  agents ;  whereby,  said  the 
complainants  on  this  subject,  not  only  the  king's  councils  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  there  has  been  laid  a  scene  of  ruin  to  those  suspected  of  loyal- 
ty." He  concludes  the  note  with  the  fellowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  Col. 
NichoUs,  Governor  of  New  York,  dated  in  October  1666.  <<  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  a  copy  of  his  majesty's  signification  to  the  Massa* 
chusetts,  was  surreptitiously  conveyed  over  to  them  by  some  unknown  hand, 
before  the  original  came  to  Boston ;  and  formerly  the  very  original  of  Mr. 
Maverick's  petition  to  the  king  in  council,  (concerning  Massachusetts)  was 
stolen  out  of  Lord  Arlington's  office  by  Captain  John  Scott,  and  delivered  to 
.the  Governor  and  council  H  Boston.    This  I  affirm  positively  to  be  true, 
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with  silent,  conceDtrated  firmness  and  pride ;  but  the 
deep  impression  of  the  injurious  treatment  which, he 
had  received,  was  afterwards  shewn  bj  a  trifling 
circumstance,  in  a  most  significant  way.  During  this 
examination  he  was  dressed  in  a  particular  suit  of 
velvet,  which  he  never  subsequently  wore,  till  the 
day  when  he  signed  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  as  the  minister  of  the  United  States. 

Before  his  return  to  America  in  1775,  he  talked 
of  his  right  to  retire  from  public  life,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  age  and  long  services ;  but  wherever  this 
kind  of  language  is  not  mere  cant,  it  is  most  general- 
ly the  result  of  self  dec^ption,  which  is  dissipated 
as  soon  as  the  wish  for  retirement  is  gratified.  Af- 
ter signing  the  declaration  of  Independence,  he 
was  sent  on  a  joint  mission  to  France.  His  resi- 
dence of  nearly  nine  years  in  that  country,  though 
it  was  accompanied  with  some  of  the  infirmities  of 
age,  was  doubtless  the  most  agreeable  portion  of  his 


though  Scott,  when  I  questioned  him  upon  the  matter,  said  a  clerk  of  Mr, 
WiUiamtmC$  gave  it  to  him." — p.  149. 

The  coincidence  of  the  above  name' would  not  fail  to  be  remarked  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  if  Dr  Hosack's  life  of  Dr,  WUHanuan  should  fall  under  his  eje. 
He  adverts  to  this  topic  in  another  place,  as  follows :  "  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  General  court  maintained  no  standing  agents  in  England  ;  but 
it  enjoyed  the  advantages  arising  from  the  services  of  emissaries  zealous  and 
intelligent,  Collins,  Knowles,  Thompson,  and  others  from  the  public  offices, 
who  intrigued,  who  distributed  money,  though  to  no  great  amount.^  Lord 
Anglesey  he  thinks  was  bribed  by  them ;  Rushworth  was  employed  at  a  small 
salary  to  procure  papers?  from  the  public  offices ;  some  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council  were  bribed  ;  considerable  sums  were  voted  by  the  General  court,  in 
1682,  to  go  to  the  agents  to  secure  their  charter,  **  There  is  no  evidence  in 
history,  in  records,  or  papers,  to  shew  that  any  of  the  other  colonies  enjoyed 
similar  means  to  gain  their  ends  in  England.*^— p.  461. 
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life.  He  was  indeed  introduced  to  the  briliiant 
court  and  polished  society  of  that  nation,  under  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances.  It  was  a 
period  when  ancient  abuses  and  modem  illumina* 
tion  were  in  strange  contrast  The  learned  and  the 
polite  were  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  improvement. 
Wise  and  good  men  were  even  then  lightii^  the 
torches,  which,  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  the  bad 
and  the  ignorant,  consumed  the  whole  fabric  pf  the 
monarchy,  and  all  the  institutions  of  society.  The 
great  reputation  of  Franklin  had  preceded  him. 
His  age,  his  wisdom,  his  philosophy,  and  his  wit,  all 
contributed  to  excite  personal  respect  Even  his 
simple  dress*  was  advantageous  to  him,  in  a 
community,  where  satiety  was  sighing  after  novelty, 
and  where  a  large  share  of  frivolity  was  mingled 
with  much  intelligence  and  the  highest  refinement. 
The  young  and  ardent  were  impatient  for  a  crusade 
in  favour  of  liberty  ;  while  the  enterprising  and  am- 
bitious statesmen  were  meditating  on  the  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  national  animosity,  in  the  destruc* 
tion  of  a  rival  power. 

The  admiration  and  celebrity  which  he  obtained 
in  Paris,  were  in  some  degree  reflected  on  his  coun- 


*  Persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  manners  in  Paris,  at  that 
period,  can  hardly  imagine  the  importance  that  was  attached  to  this  subject. 
The  question  as  to  his  costume  at  court  was  much  discussed,  and  his  fur  cap 
and  spectacles  procured  him  many  admirers.  He  is  more  than  once  men- 
tioned in  Madame  du  Defflnnd's  letters  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  the  obserra- 
tions  of  that  remarkable  woman,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  she 
was  blind,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  attention  that  was  bestowed  on  this 
topic.    See  the  letters  of  December  31, 1776,  and  March  23,  1778. 
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itjj  and  this  perhaps  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  services  he  rendered  it,  though  his  influ- 
ence as  a  minister,  on  many  occasions,  was  advan- 
tageously exerted.      But  in   the   definitive    treaty, 
^hen   the    French  government  wished  to  deprive 
the  United  States  of  the  fisheries,  his  conduct  was 
an  additional  motive  for  the  prejudices  that  existed 
respecting  him  in  his  native  state.     The  preserva- 
tion of  that  great  source  of  wealth  and  maritime 
strength,  was  thoi^ht  to  be  owing  to  the  firmness 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  negotiation ;  when  he  would 
have  yielded  to  the  insidious  designs  of  the  French 
cabinet     The  venerable  philosopher  was  partially 
overcome  by  the  cajolleries  of  the   Parisians.     He 
had  been  treated  with  such  unbounded  kindness  and 
deference,  he  was  so  followed,  cited  and  admired, 
not  only  by  the  learned  and  the  noble,  but  by  the 
young,  the  gay,  and  the  fashionable ;   he   was  so 
truly  regarded  as  an  oracle  equally  by  fine   women 
and  eminent  philosophers,  that  it  must  have  been 
extremely  difficult  for  him  to  separate    the  claims 
of  his  country  from  his  personal  obligations.     To 
have  enforced  her  rights  rigidly,  would  have  seemed 
in   him  discourteous  and  ungrateful.     He    was   by 
these  means  in  a  degree  disqualified  for  resisting  the 
pretensions  of  that  power;  and  it  was  fortunate,  that 
others  were  associated  with  him  in  a  negotiation,  in 
which  he,  himself  would  have  been  unwilling  to  as- 
sume the  whole  responsibility. 

Though  from  the  causes  that  have  been  enumerat- 
ed, Franklin  never  received  many  testimonials  of  kind- 
52 
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pess  £rom  bis  native  town ;  yet  he  was  not  eatrai^ 
ed  from  its  welfare  by  bis  loi^  separation.  At  the 
close  of  his  life,  early  associations  were  remember^ 
ed,  and  he  gave  proofs  of  that  afiectiog  and  emuv 
bling  disposition,  (hat  recalls  to  us  on  the  brmk  of  % 
distant  grave,  the  cradle  of  our  infancy ;  El  duke» 
martens  reminiscitur  Argo8.  He  made  some  be* 
quests  to  the  town  for  public  purposes  ;*  amoo^ 
them  one  that  revives  his  memory  in  the  most 
grateful  manner.  He  directed,  that  a  certain  numr 
ber  of  medals  should  be  annually  distributed  to  the 
children,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  puUic 
schools.  The  recollection  therefore  of  the  benei^OF 
lent  ptiilosophcr  and  of  the  enterprising  citizen,  who 
achieved  bis  own  prosperity  and  fame,  is  assodated 
with  the  quick  pulsation  of  the  first  enkindikig  re^ 
ward  received  by  youthful  merit,  which  may  thus 
be  excited  to  further  emulation  by  the  useful  hope 
that  his  example  kispires. 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  give  a  summary  (^ 
Dr.  Franklin's  character,  which  has  so  often  been 
done  by  accurate  observers.  He  was  not  a  man  of 
profound  learning.  His  discoveries  and  his  writings 
were  the  expansive  results  of  a  vigorous  mind,  which 
were  thrown  off  without  pretension,  and  seemed  as 


*  Ooe  of  tbeae  he  extended  proepectJTety  to  a  verj*  distant  period,  while  it 
is  remarkable,  that  a  man  who  was  sd  cSear*«ig|ited  and  so  well  acquainttl 
with  the  many  contingencies  to  which  the  soundest  calculations  are  subjectecl^ 
should -have  left  these  funds  in  a  manner  that  renders  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  accidents,  und  that  will  never  SMffet  his  ultimaiiB  viewi  to  be  re- 
alized. 
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if  des^ned  rather  for  a  pastime,  than  for  fame.  He 
was  no  orator,  and  yet  his  power  of  instructing  and 
carrying  a  point  by  meabs  <s{  some  striking  apologue, 
was  almost  irresistible.  He  cannot  rank  high  as  a 
constitutional  statesman,  since  he  was  in  favour  of 
tlie  omit  radical  and  fatal  error  in  a  constitution, 
that  of  making  a  legislature  to  consist  of  one  body. 
His  theoretical  deficiencies  in  religion  may  obtain 
forgiveness,  through  the  number  and  extent  of  his 
beneficent  efforts.  His  wit,  his  indulgent  humour, 
and  his  intuitive  discernment,  made  him  the  delight 
of  society.  His  industry,  his  moderation,  his  love  of 
peace  and  his  public  spirit,  established  his  merits  as 
a  citizen.  His  writii^  will  ever  preserve  his  name 
with  his  countrymen,  while  his  discoveries  will  make 
its  fame  no  less  sure  in  the  annals  of  philosoph  /. 
His  connexion  with  the  American  revolution  will 
place  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  universal  memory : 
but  his  most  lasting  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind, were  his  powerful  efforts  against  war,  oppres- 
flion  and  iahumamty  of  every  species.  He  was  in 
truth,  a  real  philanthropist ;  and  his  views  tended  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  race,  under  all  govern- 
mentS)  and  in  every  clime. 
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eimirtrr  XXtf» 

Governor  IhUehUuon^s  nu^sagei  infavowr  of  Parliamentary  supre^ 
mac^ — Antwtrt  of  t^  Legi$laUire-^Arr%val  of  the  7W— Pn^ 
ceedingt  of  die  InhabUatUi  ofBotton — DeetrucHon  of  the  Tea* 

The  dispute  between  the  Governor  and  the  legis* 
lature,  respecting  the  place  where  thej  should  as- 
semble, continued  through  1771,  and  a  part  of  the 
first  session  in  June,  1772.  On  the  16th  of  that 
month,  the  Governor  adjourned  the  court  to  meet 
at  their  regular  place  in  Boston*  One  motive  for 
doing  so,  was  probably,  to  remove  a  part  of  their 
dissatisfaction ;  that  thej  might  receive  in  a  better 
humour  the  information,  which  he  communicated  to 
them  at  the  same  time ;  that  in  future,  his  salary 
would  be  paid  bj  the  crown,  and  not  bj  the  vote  of 
the  colony.  This  essential  violation  of  the  charter 
produced  a  long  series  of  resolutions,  protestii^ 
against  the  measure.  It  was  followed  in  a  few 
months,  by  an  act  in  the  same  spirit,  for  paying  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  by  the  crown;  which  was  re- 
sisted, by  declaring  any  judge,  who  should  accept  of 
such  compensation,  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  seeking  to  introduce  arbitrary  government. 
These  acts  were  part  of  that  course  of  surreptitious 
measures,  by  which  the  ministry  sought  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  charter  of  this,  and  some  other 
provinces :  which  system  of  innovation  and  disorder. 
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they  afterwards  consummated  by  measures  of  open 
violence  and  cruelty. 

Though  Otis  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature 
after  1771,  and  the  motive  for  giving  a  sketch  of 
legislative  proceedings  connected  with  him  has  ceas- 
ed, yet  there  was  one  occurrence  in  1773,  that  was  of 
too  much  consequence  to  be  passed  over  without  at 
least  a  slight  notice,  as  it  furnishes  materials  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest  to  the  historian,  and  to  eve- 
ry civilian  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  original  rela- 
tions of  the  English  and  colonial  governments. 

At  the  winter  session  in  1773,  Governor  Hutchin- 
son in  his  speech  to  the  legislature,  began  by  observ- 
ing, that  he  had  nothing  in  special  command  from 
his  majesty  to  communicate  to  them,  but  as  it  was 
his  general  duty  to  recommend  peace  and  order, 
and  as  the  country  was  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  he 
thought  he  could  point  out  the  cause  of  it,  and  if  he 
could  make  this  appear  clearly  to  them,  he  had  no 
.  doubt,  that  they  would  unite  with  him  in  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  it  After  this  introduction,  he  went 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  and  attempted  to 
shew  that  they  were  completely  dependent  on  par- 
liament,  which  had  the  supremacy  over  them ;  that 
the  denial  of  this  supremacy  and  the  resistance  to 
parliamentary  regulations,  were  the  causes  of  the 
prevailing  evils.  He  asked  them  to  consider  with 
calmness  what  he  had  disclosed  without  reserve. 
That  if  they  would  adhere  to  his  principles,  they 
might  yet  be  happy ;  that  the  people  will  be  influ- 
enced by  them  to  desist  from  their  unconstitutional 
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proceediogS)  thej  will  bd  comriooed  that  evety  thii^ 
that  is  yaluable  to  them  depends  upoo  th«ir  conDex«> 
ioa  with  the  partnt  state  ;  that  this  corai#»oD  cannot 
exist  without  a  dependence  oo  parliament,  and  that 
notwithstandii^  this  dependence,  ^thej  wiU  enjoj  as 
great  a  proportion  ol  those  r^ta  to  which  thej  have 
a  claim  bj  naturet  or  as  Englishmen,  as  can  be  enjoj« 
ed  by  a  plantation  or  colony/'  Hutchinson  seems  to 
haye  been  intoxicated  by  power,  or  infatuated  by 
vanity,  when  he  was  led  to  the  flagrant  impolicy  of 
making  this  speech.  He  invited  them  to  discuss  th# 
subject,  and  challenged  them  to  arerthrow  the  ]H'in- 
ciples  that  he  laid  down,  to  which  he  thought  they 
must  accede,  or  else  claim  ^independence,  which,'' 
he  said,  ^  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  think  you  bare  in 
contemplation."  The  answer  of  the  council  is  able 
and  perspicuous,  both  in  the  style  and  ai^ument,  and 
was  probably  written  by  Mr.  Bowdoin,  wko  was  cbaip- 
man  of  the  committee. 

The  answer  of  the  house  is  a  profoundly  learned  « 
and  elaborate  exposition  of'^the  r^hts  of  the  colonists^ 
under  the  constitution  and  the  charter,  and  confutes 
the  whole  argument  of  the  Governor.  It  daims  for 
the  colony  an  independence  of  parliament,  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  full  allegiance  to  the  king.  They 
take  care  to  expose  his  impolicy,  in  provoking  the 
discussion,  as  follows :  ^  To  conclude,  these  are  great 
and  profound  questions.  It  is  the  grief  of  this  house, 
that  by  the  ill  policy  of  a  late  injudicious  admmis*- 
tration,  America  has  been  driven  into  the  considers^ 
tion  of  them.     And  we  cannot  but  express  our  eon* 
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Mroi  th«t  your  exceHw^  by  j^r  speeeb,  has  re* 
duced  us  to  tbe  unhappy  ^IteFoatiFe,  either  of  appeaiv 
11^  by  our  silence  to  aequiesoe  in  your  exceUeoey^s 
sentiments,  or  of  thus  freely  dis<^ussing  this  point^ 

Three  weeks  afterwards*  the  Governor  delivered 
a  long  rejoinder,  and  proved  ^^  that  he  could  argue 
still.''  To  this  speech  the  council  made  a  short  aD> 
swer;but  the  house,  notwithstanding  the  regrets 
which  they  expressed  at  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  shewed  theaciaelves  not  loth  to  continue 
their  refutation.  Their  rejdy  is  eyen  more  extendr 
ed  than  the  former  one,  descending  into  some  minute 
details,  and  proceeding  with  a  more  emphatic  tone 
to  deny  the  supremacy  of  parliament.  The  first 
plain  avowal  of  independence  by  any  legislative  body 
in  the  colonies,  is  to  be  found  in  these  answers  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  There  are  many  portions  of 
them  which  are  admirable  for  the  eloquence  of  theif 
style,  as  well  as  the  closeness  of  their  reasoning  and 
the  sound  learning  which  they  display  ;  the  con* 
dudii^  section  of  the  second  reply,  will  afford  a 
short  specimen  of  the  whole. 

^^  We  cannot  help»  before  we  conclude,  .expressing 
our  great  concern,  that  your  excellency  has  thus  re- 
peatedly, in  a  manner,  insisted  upon  our  senti- 
ments on  matters  of  so  delicate  a  nature  and  impor- 
tance. The  question  appears  to  us,  to  be  no  other, 
than  whether  we  are  the  subjects  of  absolute  unlimit- 
ed power,  or  of  a  free  government,  formed  on  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitution.  If  your  excel- 
lency's doctrine  be  true,  the  people  of  this  province 
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hold  their  lands  of  the  crown  and  peo{de  of  England  t 
and  their  lives,  liberties  and  properties  are  at  theii^ 
disposal,  and  that,  even  bj  compact  and  their  own 
consent.  Thej  were  subject  to  the  king,  as  the 
head  altertus  populi^  of  another  people,  in  whose  legis- 
lative* they  have  no  voice  or  interest  They  are^ 
indeed,  said  to  have  a  constitution  and  a  legislative 
of  their  own,  bat  your  Excellency  has  explained  it 
into  a  mere  phantom,  limited,  contrcdled,  supersede 
ed,  and  nullified  at  the  will  of  another.  Is  this  the 
constitution  which  so  charmed  our  ancestors,  that, 
as  your  excellency  informed  us,  they  kept  a  day  of 
sdemn  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  when  they  re* 
ceived  it  ?  and  were  they  men  of  so  little  discern* 
ment,  such  children  in  understanding,  as  to  please 
themselves  with  the  ima^nation,  that  they  were  bless* 
ed  with  the  same  rights  and  liberties  which  natural 
bom  subjects  in  England  enjoyed,  when,  at  the  same 
time,  they  had  fully  consented  to  be  ruled  and  or- 
dered by  a  legislative,  a  thousand  leagues  distant 
from  them,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  their  circumstances,  if  concerned 
for  their  interest,  and  in  which  they  cannot  be  in 
any  sense  represented  f\ 

*  This  word,  now  used  oaij  as  an  adjective^  was  in  common  use  by  tba 
writers  and  speakers  of  that  day  as  a  substantive.  Otis  in  most  of  his  writ* 
ings  90  employs  it.  The  fact  might  be  inferred  even  from  this  unsettled  phrase- 
ology, that  legislatuies  ha^  not  the  paramount  importance  tbey  hare  since  ob- 
tained. Parliaments,  assemblies,  &€.  had  been  the  synonyms  in  use  ;  but  the 
more  modern  and  classic  word  became  necessary,  when  the  constitutions  of 
the  United  States,  jointly  and  severally,  were  coastraed  and  defined  with 
severe  accuracy  and  precision. 

t  The  speeches  and  answers  that  have  botn  alluded  to,  will  be  found  in  tbe 
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It  was*  an  unfortunate  moment  of  oyerweenii^ 
confidence,  that  led  Governor  Hutchinson  to  this  ill- 
timed  contest.  It  could  produce  no  possible  good  to 
the  government,  while  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
legislature,  to  issue  a  manifesto  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  dispute  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  to  exhibit  still  more  openly  and  deci- 
sively than  had  yet  been  done,  the  claim  of  the  for- 
mer to  absolute  independence  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment By  the  superiority  of  learning  and  argument 
which  the  answers  displayed,  the  pretensions  of  the 
administration  were  disgraced,  while  the  rights  of 
the  colonies  were  exhibited  in  brighter  and  bolder 
relief.  The  ministry  were  excessively  vexed  and 
disconcerted  at  a  step,  which  aggravated  all  the  dif- 
ficulties between  the  two  countries,  and  rendered  the 
assumption  of  independence  a  much  more  probable 
and  nearer  event  Hutchinson,  who  had  meditated 
a  triumph,  only  lessened  his  consideration  with  the 
cabinet,  and  thereby  materially  injured  his  ambitious 
expectations.* 


IfftflMcbusetts  State  papers  froro  p.  336  and  399.  TbeM  aart^ers  were  writ- 
ten by  President  Adams,  tliough  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  commit- 
tee,  as  be  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature.  This  circumstance  was  ow- 
ing to  Major  Hawley,  who  proposed  to  his  colleagues  that  Mr.  Adams  should 
be  called  to  join  in  their  conferences ;  because,  as  Hutchinson  had  thrown  the 
gauntlet  in  a  very  laboured  production,  it  was  necessary  to  use  great  precau- 
tkNU  in  answering  him.  The  draught  prepared  by  President  A.  was  accepted 
by  the  committee  unanimously. 

•  *  There  is  a  very  interesting  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin^s  in  his  works  relating 
to  these  answers,  which  as  soon  as  he  received,  them,  he  had  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gushing,  dated  May  6th,  1773,  he  said,  speaking  of 
Hutchinson,  *<  the  administration  art  cbagrinad  with  bis  oficioutnefs."  <*  Some 

53 
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At  the  first  s^ssioa  of  the  next  legislature  in  May, 
the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  correspondence 
was  Yotedy  100  to  4,  in  conformitj  to  a  proposal 
made  by  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia.  These 
committees  were  a  most  efficient  instrument  in  for- 
warding the  revolutioa  They  were  originally  sug- 
gested, a^  has  beeiii  before  mentioned,  by  General 
Warren  at  Plymouth  to  Samuel  Adams,  who  imme- 
diately perceived  their  utility,  and  occupied  himself 
in  having  them  carried  into  effect,  which  was.  soon 
afterwards  done  throughout  the  Province.  The 
proposal  was  privately  made  to  some  of  the  leading 
patriots  of  Virginia,  to  have  the  system  adopted  by 
the  several  colonies,  as  it  was  deemed  expedient, 
that  the  first  public  intimation  should  come  from  that 
province,  lest  Massachusetts  should  appear  too  ac- 
tive and  assummg;  as  the  ministry  were  directing 
some  of  their  most  offensive  measures  against  them 
in  the  first  instance,  the  opposition  which  they  were 
obliged  to  make,  might  give  them  the  reputation 
of  being  the  only  colony  disaffected  to  the  course 

say  he  must  be  a  fool,  others  that  though  mtsinrormation  he  really  supposed 
Lord  HiDsboroi^h  to  be  again  in  office.'^  Lord  Dartmouth  said,  ^  What  diffi- 
culties that  gentleman  has  brought  us  all  into  by  his  imprudence !  Though  I 
suppose  he  meant  well;  but  what  can  now  be  done?  It  is  impossible  that  Par- 
liament can  suffer  such  a  declaration  of  the  General  Assembly,  asserting  its 
independence,  to  pass  unnoticed.**  The  whole  letter  is  filled  with  this  matter. 
On  the  same  subject,  he  thus  spealis  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper  of  July  7th, 
1773.  **  The  Governor  was  certainly  out  in  his  politics,  if  he  hoped  to  recom- 
mend himself  here  by  entering  upon  that  dispute  with  the  Assembly.  His 
imprudence  in  bringing  it  at  all  upon  the  tapis,  and  his  bad  management 
of  it,  are  almost  equally  censured.  The  Council  and  Assembly  on  the  other 
hand,  have  by  their  coolness,  clearntM  and  force  of  their  answers,  gained  great 
reputation. 
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pursued  by  the  British  goremment,  while  in  reality, 
the  majority  in  every  part  of  the  country  harmoniz- 
ed with  them  entirely.  One  of  the  first  good  effects 
of  this  committee,  resulted  from  the  union  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  duty  on  tea,  and  the  unanimous 
resolution  through  the  continent,  that  it  should  not 
be  landed.  The  history  of  the  tea,  sent  by  the  East 
India  company  to  America,  in  the  autumn  of  1773, 
has  oft^n  been  either  partially  narrated,  or  misrep- 
resented. The  whole  procedure  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  one  of  the  most  honourable  events,  in  the 
revolutionary  annals. 

After  the  act  laying  a  duty  on  paper,  glass,  tea, 
&C.  was  repealed,  with  the  exception  of  tea,  on 
which  the  duty  was  continued,  associations  were  en- 
tered into  in  all  the  colonies,  to  discourage  the  use 
of  it.  The  consumption  was  of  course  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  tea  accumulated  in  the  English  ware- 
houses. The  East  India  Company  sought  relief  from 
government,  and  urged  them  to  take  off  the  duty  on 
importation  in  America,  and  double  the  duty  on  ex- 
portation in  England.  This  proposal,  which  would 
have  produced  nearly  the  same,  result  as  to  the 
amount  of  revenue  received,  and  have  obviated  one 
serious  cause  of  dispute,  was  declined.  The  ministry 
bent  on  levying  their  American  duty,  thought  this 
tea  the  most  useful  article  for  the  experiment.  They 
calculated  that  this  luxuiy,  which  from  long  habit 
and  extensive  use  had  become  almost  a  necessary  of 
life,  would  inevitably  find  purchasers  in  spite  of.  all 
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priyate  associations  or  patriotic  agreements.  In  this 
case,  as  in  manj  others,  they  reposed  a  false  confi- 
dence in  their  estimate'  of  human  character ;  and  for* 
got  that  some  general  maxims,  however  just  in  ordi* 
narj  times,  may  be  inapplicable  in  great  emergencies, 
eren  among  a  people  more  corrupt  and  effeminate, 
than  those  whom  thej  were  now  endeavouring  to 
subdue.  But  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  company,  a 
drawback  was  given  in  England,  equal  to  the  duty 
which  they  had  asked  to  have  removed,  and  a  guar- 
antee against  loss,  in  the  experiment  of  making  ship- 
ments of  tea  to  the  colonies.* 


*  The  foUowiog  passage  from  "  Tht  LUb  of  the  Rt.  Honourable  WilUaro 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,^  affords  some  curious  particulars  of  the  secret  history 
of  the  Tea  busiDess,  if  they  are  authentic  <*  When  the  duties  to  be  paid  in 
ApaericB  on  paper,  paipt  and  glass,  were  repealed,  it  was  pretended,  that  the 
Tea  duty  (which  had  been  imposed  by  the  same  act  of  Parliament)  was  left 
standing  to  ierve  the  Company.  But  this  was  not  the  fact.  The  tax  was 
left  unrepealed  to  preserve  the  rights  as  it  was  called,  to  tax  the  colonies. 
That  was  the  frue  motive.  The  service  of  the  East  India  Company  made 
no  part  of  the  consideration.  The  tea  sent  to  Boston  was  that  sort  called 
B«^a,  which  was  conferring  no  favour  on  the  Company,  but  the  reverse ;  for 
that  sort  of  tea  was  no  burden  to  the  Company.  It  was  the  sort  called  Singh 
which  lay  heavy  on  their  hands,  and  of  which  all  their  warehouses  were  full. 
But  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  in  a  ffrweU  committee,  when  only  three 
persons  were  present.  Mr.  Bolton  was  chairman.  A  matter  of  such  import- 
ance ought  to  have  been  agitated  in  a  full  committee,  which  consists  of  eleven. 
The  truth  is,  the  Bohea  was  more  saleable  than  the  Singlo ;  it  was,  therefore, 
the  resolution  of  the  cabinet,  to  send  the  most  saleable ;  presuming  that  the 
temptation  to  purchase  being  greater,  by  the  offer  of  good  tea,  than  by  the 
offer  of  an  inferior  sort,  some  of  the  Americans  might  be  thereby  induced  to 
barter  liberty  for  luxury,  and  perhaps  a  schism  might  be  created  among  them. 
Had  the  question  of  determining  the  kind  bf  tea  to  be  sent  to  America  been 
agitated  in  a  full  committee ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  interests  of 
the  Company  would  have  prevailed  over  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James's.  When  the  directors  were  informed  of  the  conduct  of  the  committee,  , 
they  explained  tIRs  distinction  of  the  tea  to  the  ministry,  and  wished  to  have 
the  Singlo  substituted.    gu|  the  fniaistry  would  not  consent    It  was  again 
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Large  shipments  of  tea  were  made  to  the  princi- 
pal ports  of  the  continent,  and  a  general  ferment 
prevailed  over  every  part  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
only  determined  that  the  tea  itself  should  not  be  re- 
ceived; but  whoever  made  use  of  this  (ministerially) 
obnoxious  herb,  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
country.  The  utmost  vigilance  was  employed  to 
prevent  its  being  consumed  by  those  persons,  whose 
innocent  daily  comforts  were  thus  involved  in  the 
vortex  of  national  contention ;  a  rigid  inquisition  was 
every  where  enforced  for  this  purpose,  that  on  other 
grounds  would  have  been  both  odious  and  absurd, 
but  was  justified  by  the  necessity  of  combating  in  thi9 
familiar  shape,  a  principle,  which  was  shortly  after 
to  be  resisted  by  open  war. 

Long  before  the  ships  arrived  with  the  tea,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  avert  the  threatened  mis- 
chief. In  many  cases  the  consignees  were  induced 
to  decline  accepting  the  charge  of  it.  Very  spirited 
resolutions  were  entered  into  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  in  Philadelphia,  with  which  the  con- 
signees complied  by  resting  their  appointments 
From  that  city  and  from  New  York  it  was  sent  back 
to  England  in  the  same  ships  that  brought  it.     la 


objected  to  at  the  minifter's  bouse.  To  tbe  lait  application,  Lord  Korth  bein|, 
perhaps  Tvearied  with  representations  on  the  subject,  said,  •*  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose making  objections,  for  the  Icing  would  have  it  so.^  These  were  his 
lordship^s  words ;  and  he  added,  « that  the  king  meant  to  try  the  quutum  witk^ 
America,**  vol.  2.  This  account  seems  equally  precise  and  positive,  but  some 
doubt  may  be  thrown  upon  it,  if  the  reader  recurs  to  what  was  said  by  Mr. 
Jenkinson  on  the  tea  act,  see  p.  203,  of  which,  he  would  hardly  have  spoken  in 
the  terms  be  used,  if  the  king*i  share  in  it  had  been  so  immediate. 
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Charleston  it  was  lafided,  and  stored  expresslj  in 
damp  warehouses,  where  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
humidity.  In  Boston  it  was  destined  to  a  more  vio- 
lent destruction. 

Two  of  the  vessels  with  the  tea  arrived  on  Satur- 
day November  27th.  A  town-meetir^  was  held  on 
the  Monday  following,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
similar  to  those  of  Philadelphia,  callir^  on  the  coi>- 
signees,  among  whom  were  two  sons  of  Governor 
Hutchinson,  to  decline  the  charge  of  it. 

A  vote  was  then  passed  with  acclamations,  "  that 
the  tea  shall  not  be  landed,  that  no  duty  shall  be 
paid,  and  that  it  shall  be  sent  back  in  the  same  bot- 
toms.'' After  this  vote,  Mn  Quincy*  a  young  and 
eloquent  advocate,  and  ardent  patriot,  with  a  strong 
perception  of  the  events  that  would  follow  from  the 
measures  now  in  contemplation;   and  wishing  to  try 


*  Josiah  Quincy,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Boston  in  I74S,  edacated  at  Cambridge  and  re- 
ceirod  hit  first  degree  1763.  He  qualified  himself  for  the  bar,  and  in  his  short 
career  shewed  himself  to  be  an  eloquent  advocate.  He  was  employed  with 
President  Adame,  as  counsel  in  the  defence  of  Captain  Preston.  He  entered 
with  great  ferronr  into  the  arduovs  politics  of  his  timety  and  bj  bis  talents 
and  zeal  in  his  speeches  and  writings,  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  excited 
the  brightest  expectations,  which  were  prematurely  blasted.  His  intense  ap- 
plication and  anxiety  impaired  his  health,  and  he  was  induced  to  take  a  voy- 
age to  England,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  it,  and  also  to  procure  accurate 
information  respecting  the  views  of  parties  in  the  perilous  state  of  things  then 
existing.  He  left  Boston  in  September  1774,  and  died  on  his  return  in  April 
1775,  on  the  same  day  that  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  passenger  reached 
Cape  Ann.  He  had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  communicating  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  result  of  his  observations,  which  was  eagerly  expected.  The  re- 
gret on  this  account,  was  however,  merged  in  the  universal  sorrow  for  the  un- 
timely loss  of  a  virtuous  and  gifted  patriot,  who  was  cut  off  in  his  Slst  year, 
from  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  affiiirF. 
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the  spirit  and  to  increase  the  energy  of  his  fellow  ci- 
tizens, by  setting  before  them  in  a  strong  light,  the 
consequences  that  might  be  expected  from  their  re- 
solves, addressed  the  meeting  in  the  following  terms* 

^^  It  is  not,  Mr.  Moderator,  the  spirit  that  vapours 
within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us  in  stead.  The 
exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth  events,  which 
will  make  a  very  different  spirit  necessary  for  our 
own  salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and 
hosannas  will  terminate  the  trials  of  the  day,  enter* 
tains  a  childish  fancy.  We  must  be  grossly  ^o- 
rant  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  prize  for 
which  we  contend ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  those  combined  against  us ;  we  must 
be  blind  to  that  malice,  inveteracy,  and  insatiable 
revenge,  which  actuate  our  enemies  public  and  pri- 
vate, abroad  and  in  our  bosom,  to  hope  that  we 
shall  end  this  controversy  without  the  sharpest  con- 
flicts; to  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves, 
popular  harangues,  popular  acclamations,  and  popu- 
lar vapour,  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider 
the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the  end.  Let  us  weigh 
and  consider,  before  we  advance  to  those  measures, 
which  must  bring  on  the  most  trying  and  terrible 
struggle  this  country  every  saw.'' 

The  vote  was  again  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
and  was  again  passed  unanimously.  A  guard  for 
the  protection  of  the  vessels  was  appointed,  which 
protection,  included  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  the  landing  of  the  tea.  This  guard  of  twen- 
ty five  men  were  respectable  citizens,  volunteers. 
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and  actif^  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  next 
day,  when  the  town  were  again  assembled,  the  an- 
swer of  the  consignees  was  read :  they  refused  the 
proposition  to  send  it  back,  but  offered  to  store  it. 
The  sheriff  came  in  and  read  a  proclamation  from 
the  Governor,  ordering  the  meeting  to  ^perse, 
which  was  received  with  one  universal  hiss.  Votes 
were  passed  ordering  the  owners  and  captains  of 
the  vessels  not  to  suffer  the  tea  to  be  landed  At- 
tempts were  made  in  the  mean  time  to  negotiate, 
and  induce  the  merchants  and  the  custom-house  to 
clear  out  the  tea,  and  send  it  back.  AH  was  in 
vain.  At  length  the  time  was  expiring  when  the 
tea  could  remain  any  longer  in  this  situation ;  the 
patience  of  the  inhabitants  was  exhausted,  the 
anxiety  and  watching  were  too  troublesome  to  be 
ftirther  endured.     A   body  meeting*  was  held  on 


*  A  b0djf-4iueHng  was  an  anembly  aft^r  public  notificatioD,  at  which  ai^ 
citizen  might  attend,  and  at  which  many  of  the  principal  inhabitanu  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  attended.  Town-meetings  were  confined  to  the  people 
of  the  town,  and  were  called  by  order  of  the  municipal  authority.  These 
body  meetings  were  in  fact,  only  an  orderly,  well  regulated  mob ;  their  irregu* 
lar  action  was  salutary  and  indispensable  at  the  time,  but  the  habit  of  inter-, 
fcring  in  thb  manner  with  public  affeurs  was  a  dangeraus  one,  and  it  proves 
the  virtue  of  the  people  that  it  did  not  produce  permanent  evils.  During  the 
partial  interregnum  of  government,  that  existed  in  the  transition  from  British 
authority  to  the  establishment  of  state  government,  popular  interference  had 
been  so  frequently  exercised,  that  some  persons  were  reluctant  to  resign  it, 
and  slight  traces  of  its  effects  might  be  perceived  long  afterwards.  Mr.  Ames 
in  a  letter  to  the  late  W.  Tudor,  Esq.  dated  at  New  York,  July  12th,  1789, 
remarks :  <<  A  mob  is  despotic  per  se,  and  it  tends  to  destroy  all  liberty.  One- 
Abner  Fowler,  it  is  said  in  1787,  would  have  the  town  instruct  their  members 
to  vote  against  the  constitution,  for  he  observed,  it  would  destroy  their  lifter* 
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the  15th  of  December  at  the  Old  South  Church, 
when  Mr.  Rotch,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  which 
had  the  largest  parcel  of  the  tea,  attended,  and  af- 
ter much  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  apply  to 
the  custom-house  for  a  clearance,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned  to  hear  the  result  tilt  the  ne^et  morning. 
Ten  gentlemen  accompanied  him  to  the  custom* 
house,  and  the  clearance  was  refused  in  a  perempto- 
ry manner.  A  vote  of  the  meeting  was  then  passed, 
orderii^  him  to  protest  against  this  refusal,  and  a 
deputation  was  sent  with  him  to  Governor  Hutchin* 
son,  who  was  at  his  country  house  on  Milton  hill, 
seven  miles  from  Boston,  to  intreat  him  to  grant  a 
pass  that  the  vessels  might  leave  the  harbour. 

In  the  mean  time  various  speeches  were  made  in 
the  meeting,  to  keep  the  people  together,  which 
were  said  to  amount  to  six  or  seven  thousand  per- 
sons. Mr.  John  Rowe,  an  eminent  merchant  and 
patriotic  citizen,  who  was  doubtless  in  the  secret  of 
the  measures  that  were  to  be  taken  in  the  last  re- 
sort, hinted  in  the  form  of  inquiry,  '^Who  knows 
how  tea  will  mix  with  salt  water  ?'  which  was  re- 
ceived with  applause.  At  length,  about  sun-down, 
the  deputation  returned  from  the  governor,  with 
his  refusal  to  grant  the  pass.  A  few  minutes  after, 
a  band  bf  eighteen  or  twenty  young  men,  who  had 
been  prepared  for  the  event,  went  by  the  meeting 
house,  giving   a  shout.*     It  was   echoed  by   some 

ties,  they  never  could  have  another  mob  !    I  wish  that  his  judgment  may  be 
verified.'*    Mass.  His.  Soc.  vol.  8.  p.  319. 

*  This  fact  is  from  a  gentleman  now  living^  who  w&s  one  of  ih9  wtaiHU 
Ko  one  of  his  party  was  in  any  disguise. 

54 
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within;  others  exclaimed^  the  mohawks  are  come! 
The  assembly  broke  up,  and  a  part  of  it  followed 
this  body  of  joong  men  to  GriAins'-wharf,  (now  call- 
ed Lirerpoot  wharf,)  on  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Three  different  parties,"*  composed  of  trust-wor- 
thy persons,  many  of  whom  in  after  life  were  amcmg 
the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  town,  had  been 
prepared  in  conformity  to  the  secret  resolyes  of  the 
political  leaders,  to  act  as  circumstances  should  re- 
quire* They  were  seventy  or  eighty  in  all,  and 
when  every  attempt  had  failed  to  have  the  tea  re^ 
turned,  and  the  6nal  refusal  of  the  governor  to  iiK 
terfere  was  received,  it  was  immediately  made 
known  to  them,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to 
throw  the  obnoxious  merchandize  into  the  water. 
This  was  done  with  as  much  good  order  and  regu- 
larity, as  if  the  tea  had  been  discharged  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  chests  were  hoisted  upon  the  decks^ 
broken  open,  and  their  contents  emptied  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  into  the  channel  A  large  crowd  of 
people  was  collected,  who  were  quiet  spectators  of 
the  operation,  which  was  completed  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Three  hundred  knd  forty  two  chests 
of  tea  were  thus  destroyed,  and  not  the  slightest 
injury  was  done  to  any  individual,  or  to  any  property 

*  One,  if  not  two,  of  these  parties,  wore  a  klod  of  Incfiao  dieguiee.  Two  of 
these  persons  in  passiitg  over  Fnrt-hill,  to  the  scene  of  operations,  met  with  a 
British  Officer,  who  on  oberring  them,  naturally  enough,  drew  his  sword.  As 
they  came  nearer,  one  of  the  Indiant  drew  a  pistol,  and  said  to  the  offi- 
cer :  <<  The  path  is  wide  enough  for  us  all ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  you 
and  intend  you  no  harm — if  you  iLeep  your  own  way  peaceably,  we  shall  keep 
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OD  board  the  ressels,  except  the  unlucky*  tea,  and, 
after  the  work  was  finished,  the  actors  and  specta- 
tors calmly  retired  to  their  several  homes. 

Of  all  this  tea,  the  whole  quantity  saved,  is  con- 
tained in  a  small  phial  stilt  in  existence.  One  of  the 
operators  on  his  return  home,  found  his  shoes  filled 
with  it ;  this  he  put  into  a  bottle  and  sealed  up. 
Not  a  pound  of  the  tea  was  purloined.  One  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  business,  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve too  large  a  specimen,  was  observed  by  some 

*  It  nerited  this  app«Uatioa  for  various  reasons,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for 
every  one  who  had  any  connexion  with  it.  There  was  in  Boston,  at  that  time, 
a  shopkeeper  by  the  name  ofJolky  ^lUfij  whose  advertisements  have  a  very 
sbewy  appaarance  in  all  the  newspapers  of  that  day.  He  could  accommo- 
date his  customers  with  almost  every  article  ^'  cheap  for  cash.^  He  drove  a 
very  thriving  trade,  and  in  addition  to  his  other  dealings  boarded  many  of  the 
British  oflkers  fai  his  house,  and  also  kept  «•  horses  and  chaises  to  let.**  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  very  exuberant  loyalty,  with  a  strong  mixture 
of  cockney  simplicity  and  trading  shrewdness.  He  had  accumulated  a  consid- 
erable property,  and  was  a  staunch  government  man,  mistaking  in  common 
with  some  abler  men,  the  extent  of  the  British  power,  which  he  and  they 
thought  unUmited.  Having  sided  with  the  English  altogether,  he  was  obliged  to 
fhare  their  iate,  and  left  the  town,  with  the  evacuating  army,  and  the  unhappy 
fugitives,  that  accompanied  it,  in  a  moment  of  great  confusion  and  distress. 
He  hired  a  vessel  to  transport  his  family  and  property  to  Halifax :  the  man 
who  made  the  bargain  with  him,  was  a  knave,  utterly  ignorant  of  themanage- 
toentof  a  vasael,  and  the  day  after  they  sailed,  being  separated  from  the  fleet, 
they  arrived,  not  at  Halifax,  but  at  Cape  Cod,  where  the  property  was  confis- 
cated and  all  hands  imprisoned.  JoUey  Allen  after  many  troubles  reached 
England,  and  wrote  a  narrative  to  fupport  his  claims  for  relief.  This  journal 
itill  remains  in  manuscript,  and  is  called,  ''  an  account  of  part  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  losses  of  JoUeyAllen,  a  native  of  London.**  It  begins  thus ;  **  some- 
time I  think  in  the  month  ol  October  1772, 1  bought  two  cbesu  of  tea  i^govtr- 
nar  Hutchinson's  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Elisha,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,"*  &c.  This  purchase  was  the  prime  cause  of  all  his  misfor- 
tunes. There  is  a  strong  tinge  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  distresses  of  this  indi- 
vidual ;  though  be  undoubtedly  suffered  much,  after  making  allowance  fojr 
exaggeratidn.  His  bad  spelling,  his  cunning  and  his  ignorance,  all  contribute 
to  make  the  narrative  characteristic. 
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of  his  companions  to  have  the  pockets  of  his  coat  a^ 
little  distended.  This  was  treated  as  an  accident^ 
which  was  remedied  however,  in  a  good  natured 
way,  without  resistance,  by  the  application  of  a 
knife  across  the  waist  of  the  coat,  which  left  it  a 
kind  of  garment,  that  has  in  later  times  been  called 
a  Spencer^  and  the  part  separated  was  throMm  over* 
board  to  accompany  its  kindred  tea.  The  most 
scrupulous  care  was  taken  that  none  of  it  should  be 
secreted.  The  shores  of  the  harbour  at  high  water 
mark,  were  lined  with  it  the  next  day,  as  with  other 
worthless  weeds.  A  chest  containing  a  few  pounds, 
floated  into  a  creek  in  Dorchester,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered, brought  mto  town,  and  publicly  committed 
to  the  flames. 

The  motives  of  Hutchinson  on  this  occasion  were 
pitiful,  and  his  conduct  very  deficient  in  foresight. 
A  large  part  of  the  tea  was  consigned  to  his  sons,  and 
their  small  gain  was  a  prevailing  consideration  in  his 
mind.  Though  the  public  attention  was  alive  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  colonies;  though  he  knew  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  had  been  watchful  and  anxious 
for  near  three  weeks,  and  had  determined  with  as 
much  unanimity  as  energy,  that  the  tea  should  not 
be  landed ;  though  the  question  of  receiving  this  te^a, 
had  become  the  pivot,  on  which  the  whole  great  dis- 
pute about  taxation  turned  at  that  moment ;  though 
a  civil  war  m^ht  depend  upon  it,  and  did  actually 
ensue,  the  commissions  that  would  accrue  to  his  sons 
preponderated  against  all  other  considerations.  He 
thought  himself  safe.     The  Custom-house  refused  a 
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dearance,  unless  the  tea  was  landed,  the  naval  com- 
manders refused  to  let  the  ship6  pass  without  a  clear- 
ance,  therefore  it  iQust  be  landed.  He  forgot,  or 
never  indeed  seemed  to  understand,  that  he  was  act- 
ing against  men,  who,  if  they  could  not  untie  a  knot, 
would  cut  it.  The  same  difficulties  did  not  occur  in 
other  places.  At  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
officers  yielded  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and 
prudently  assisted  in  having  the  tea  returned.  The 
Admiral  commanding  in  Boston,  offisred  to  receive  it 
under  his  protection  ;*  but  the  Governor  determined 
that  it  should  go  into  his  sons*  warehouses,  and  the 
people  of  Boston  then  resolved,  that  it  should  go  into 
the  sea.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  them  to  avoid 
the  destruction  of  property,  by  this  necessary  act  of 
violence.  When  nothing  would  avail,  when  neither 
remonstrances  nor  intreaties  could  move  the  Gover* 
nor,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  destroy  the  mi^ 
nisterial  and  royal  grocery,  or  abandon  all  the"  prin- 
ciples which  they  had  been  eight  years  contending 
for,  and  which,  in  a  brief  period  after,  they  shed 
their  blood  to  maintain. 


*  Admiral  Montague  then  commanded  on  the  Boston  station.  He  bad  o^ 
fisred  to  receive  the  tea,  which  was  reftised.  He  probably  anticipated  its  (ate. 
On  the  evening  of  its  destruction,  be  was  visiting  at  a  house  in  Atkinson  street, 
which  terminates  near  the  spot  where  the  tea  ships  laid.  His  secretary  per- 
ceiving a  great  movement  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  in  a  hurry  to  tell  biro, 
that  something  was  in  agitation.  In  reply,  he  was  asked  '*  to  sit  down  and 
keep  himself  quiet,  and  not  meddle  with  other  people^s  business.**  When  this 
ofl&cer  returned  to  England,  he  gave  such  answer^  respecting  the  character  of 
the  people  and  their  Governors,  as  prevented  the  ministry  from  ever  consulting 
him  farther,  as  they  listened  to  no  onewho  did  not  encourage  them  to  perse-^ 
vere  in  their  infatuated  scheme. 
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T%e  iniereepted  letters  of  the  Governor  and  otherf^His  recall — 
Charaeter  of  Oaoemor  Hutd^inson. 

In  the  summer  preceding  this  affair  of  the  tea, 
the  famous  letters  already  mentioned  as  transmitted 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  which  had  been  written  by  Goyer- 
nor  Hutchinson  and  other  officers,  were  published  by 
order  of  the  General  Court,  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
rendered  his  situation  no  longer  tenable.  These 
letters,  written  fire  or  six  years  before,  laid  bare  h» 
hypocrisy,  and  exposed  the  odious  counsels  which iie 
had  giyen  against  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  His 
obstinacy  in  preventing  the  tea  from  being  safely 
returned,  and  the  mischievous  consequences  that 
might  follow  from  its  destruction,  completed  the 
exasperation  of  the  public  against  him.  When  the 
legislature  were  in  their  winter  session,  he  received 
his  recall,  of  which  he  informed  the  Court,  and  sooo 
after  prorogued  them.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  by  General  Gage,  and  sailed 
for  England  on  the  first  of  June,  1774. 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  single  officer  of  the  Bri* 
tish  government  in  America,  who  contributed  more 
to  produce  the  separation  of  the  two  countries, 
than  Governor  Hutchinson.  It  is  therefore  a  mat* 
ter  of  some  difficulty  and  delicacy,  to  delineate  his 
character  and  administration;  because  those   wba 
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tided  with  him,  will  object  to  the  impolicy  of  8om« 
of  his  measures,  and  the  final  result  of  them  all; 
while  an  American  who  disapproyes  of  his  political 
course,  will  be  softened  in  the  disposition  to  blame, 
hy  the  recollection  of  the  glorious  fortunes  of ,  his 
country,  which  the  advice. and  conduct  oi  this  emi- 
nent person,  did  very  considerably,  though  most  un- 
intentionally, serve  to  originate. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  of  a  distii^ished  family  in 
the  somals  of  New*Ei^land,  was  bom  in  Boston  in 
1711.  He  was  sent  to  Harvard  College  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  received  his  first  degree  at  that  se- 
minary in  1727.  After  leaving  college,  instead  of 
pursuit^  a  learned  profession,  he  chose  a  mercantile 
life.  As  a  merchant,  he  was  more  esteemed  for  his 
probity  than  his  skill,  and  rather  lessened  than  in- 
creased his  patrimony.  His  friends  advised  him  to 
engage  in  the  study  of  law  and  politics,  and  qualify 
iiimself  for  public  life.  His  first  office  was  that  of 
a  Selectman  of  Boston,  and  be  was  s^it  to  London 
to  transact  some  business  for  the  town,  which  charge 
he  executed  satisfactorily,  and  on  his  return  was 
elected  a  representative.  He  was  after  a  few  years 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  and  in  1752,  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  Judge  of  Probate.  He  was  {Jaced  in 
the  council,  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  1758,  and  Chief  Justice  in  1760;  aU  of  which 
offices  be  held  simultaneously  for  several  years,  with- 
out inspiring  a  general  distrust  of  his  designs,  by  this 
inordinate  and  indecent  accumulation. 

It  was  owiqg  to  his  intrigues,  that  the  colony  was 
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80  long  withoat  a  suitable  agent  in  England ;  his  fa- 
vourile  object  for  a  considerable  period,  was  to  ob- 
tain that  station ;  and  when  finatlj  disappointed,  he 
used  all  his  influence  to  keep  inferior  men  in  the 
place,  that  the  representations  of  the  legislature 
might  be  rather  weakened  than  enforced,  in  passir^ 
through  their  hands.  The  regularity  of  his  life,  the 
plausibility  of  his  manner  and  his  extreme  assiduity, 
tended  to  preserve  his  influence  with  the  communi- 
ty, and  even  with  many  persons  who  difiered  from 
him  in  politics. 

He  was  a  fluent  and  graceful  speaker,  with  great 
capacity  for  business,  possessing  a  command  of  tem- 
per, and  courteous  in  his  demeanour.  His  efibrts 
were  incessant  to  obtain  influence  and  to  secure  sup-^ 
port  to  his  views.  Every  young  man  who  came  iur 
to  life  with  any  promise  of  distinction,  was  regularly 
assailed,  and  several  were  won  over  to  embrace  his 
politics,  who  naturally  belonged  to  the  patriotic  par- 
ty. These  he  served,  while  it  could  promote  his 
own  ambitious  designs ;  but  all  gratitude  ceased,  for 
past  exertions,  the  moment  the  individual  declined 
any  thing  he  required  of  him. 

Being  a  native  of  the  province,  and  not  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  were  both  advantages  to 
him  over  most  other  crown  officers  in  the  attainment 
of  popularity.  He  took  every  advantage  of  religious 
prejudices  to  secure  influence,  and  resorted  to  the 
modes  of  hypocrisy  in  use  at  that  day.  He  was  a 
promoter  of  all  those  irksome  and  irritating  restraints 
on  the   most  innocent  movements  of  the  citizens. 
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which  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  Sabbatists  were 
eager  to  impose,  and  which  in  former  times  produced 
a  species  of  oppression,  that  Was  hateful  in  some 
cases,  in  others  ridiculous.  Yet  in  his  private  letters 
at  the  s{ime  time,  he  treated  this  austere  spirit  with 
contemptuous  sneers,*  when  it  interfered  with  his 
wish  to  averawe  the  country,  by  maintaining  a  stand- 
ing army  in  it. 

In  his  politics  he  was  originally  thought  to  have 
been,  and  on  many  occasions  really  was,  the  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  step  by  step,  to  sacrifice  his  knowledge 
and  his  principles,  in  order  to  abet  every  arbitrary 
regulation,  and  to  suggest  the  most  odious  means  of 
enforcing  them.  He  deceived  many  persons  by  his 
assurances,  that  he  had  written  against  several  of  the 
measures  that  were  taken,  and  induced  them  to  be- 
lieve, that,  though  his  situation  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  support  all  the  orders  of  the  administration, 
he  was  still  a  devoted  friend  to  the  province ;  yet 
at  the  same  period  he  advised  to  innovations  on  its 
charter,  and  plainly  asserted,  that  in  regard  to  the 
colonies  ^  there  must  be  an  abridgement  of  English 
liberties.*' 

His  anxiety  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  himself,  ap 
peared  to  have  entirely  blinded  his  judgment,  and 


*  The  military  parade  on  Sundays  was  considered  a  profanation  by  manj 
persons,  and  tending  to  destroy  the  solemnity  of  the  day.  On  this  subject,  be 
wrote,  that  **  five  or  six  men  of  war,  and  three  or  four  regiments  disturb  no« 
body,  but  some  of  our  grave  people,  who  do  not  love  assemblies  and  concertii 
and  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  drums  upon  a  Sunday. '^ 

55 
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losing  sight  altogether  of  the  character  of  his  couif^ 
trymen,  he  thought  they  possessed  neither  the  intel-^ 
ligence,  the  inch'nation,  nor  the  courage  to  defend 
their  rights.  He  believed  the  power  of  England 
absolutely  irresistible,*  and  that  the  quartering  of  & 
few  regiments  in  Boston  would  control  the  country. 
He  looked  to  the  ministry  for  his  whole  reward,  and 
that  he  might  not  be  disappointed  of  it,  was  willing 
to  sacri6ce  all  the  privileges  of  the  colonies,  aiid  to 
renounce  the  example  and  political  inheritance  of  hi» 
ancestors,  though  no  man  was  better  versed  in  their 
history  and  character,  which  were  most  entirely 
opposed  to  such  a  recreant  policy. 

His  conduct,  as  a  judge,  was  irreproachable,  ex- 
cept that  in  some  cases,  political  considerations  may 
have  influenced  him  in  the  management  of  proceed- 
ings, though  not  in  the  judgments  which  he  render- 
ed. His  ability  on  the  bench  might  be  held  to  be 
remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  he  was  not 
originally  bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  the 
probate  office  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  as  his  man- 
ners were  adapted  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the  large 


*  Dr.  Eliot  in  h\»  biography  of  liim,  introduced  the  opinioDs  of  three  differ- 
ent govemore  upon  the  question  of  going  to  war  with  America,  which  are  curi* 
out  and  authentic.  *<  Hutchinson  said  that  the  people  would  not  resist  with 
their  armies  the  power  and  authority  of  Great  Britain;  that  a  few  troops 
would  be  sufficient  to  quell  them  if  they  did  make  opposition.  General  Carle* 
ton  thought,  that  America  mi^ht  easily  be  conquered,  but  they  would  want  a 
considerable  army  for  that  purpose.  That  he  would  not  pretend  to  march  to 
New  York  or  Boston  (from  Canada)  without  10,000  men.  Tryon  said  it 
would  take  large  armies  and  much  time  to  bring  America  to  their  feet.  The 
power  of  Great  Britain  was  equal  to  any  thing,  but  atl  that  power  must  be. 
exerted  before  they  put  the  monster  in  chains.** 
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portion  of  clients,  which  conies  into  that  court  in  a 
state  of  bereavement  and  affliction. 

As  a  writer  he  is  more  valuable  for  his  facts  than 
his  style.  Besides  occasional  essajs,  and  a  pamphlet 
on  colonial  claims  in  1764,  his  onlj  work  was  the 
History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  two  volumes,  with 
a  third  volume  of  state  papers.*  He  was  most  as- 
siduously engaged  for  many  years  in  collecting  man- 
uscripts of  all  kinds,  relating  to  the  colonies,  and  the 
number  which  he  had  obtained  was  very  extensive. 
They  were  unfortunately  destroyed  in  part,  during 
the  riot,  when  his  house  was  nearly  demolished 
Many  of  the  most  essential  documents  he  had  fortu- 
nately preserved  in  print,  and  a  few  others  were 
saved ;  but  the  loss  of  original  papers  on  this  occasion 
was  irreparable. 

When  he  was  appointed  governor,  as  his  manners 
and  temper  were  more  conciliating,  than  those  of 
his  predecessor,  he  might  have  been  on  better  terms 
with  the  legislature;  but  he  had  deeply  pledged 
himself  in  a  course  of  measures,  that  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country. 
He  grew  more  intoxicated  with  his  elevation,  till  at 
last  he  challenged  the  legislature  to  a  discussion  of 
the  whole  basis  and  superstructure  of  colonial  rights, 
which,  in  the  height  of  vanity  or  simplicity,  he  be- 
lieved he  could  convince  them  by  argument,  that 

*  This  history  wai  brought  down  to  the  year  1750.  He  left  a  continuation 
of  it,  which  has  remained  in  MS.  since  his  death.  Some  measures  have  been 
talLen  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  to  gel  it  printedi  which  it  may 
be  hoped  will  be  attended  with  success. 
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they  did  not  understand,  and  oug^t  to  abandoa  The 
impolicy  of  this  discussion  and  the  discomfiture  which 
he  met  with  in  the  undertaking,  were  no  recom- 
mendation to  him  in  flngland. 

When  he  was  accused  before  the  privy  council 
of  mal-conduct,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  it  was, 
perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him,  that  Dr. 
Franklin  was  the  organ  of  the  accusers ;  since  the 
government  seemed  so  anxious  to  humble  the  agent, 
that  they  were  quite  ready  to  support  the  Gover- 
nor. When  the  whole  vengeance  of  parliament  was 
directed  against  the  town  of  Boston,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  tea,  and  the  two  countries  were 
rapidly  approaching  to  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war, 
the  extraordinary  delusion  of  Hutchinscm  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  degree  of  re- 
sistance that  might  be  expected  from  them,  were 
too  congenial  to  the  obstinate  'purpose  of  the  minis- 
try not  to  be  received  with  cordiality,  and  to  pro- 
cure him  their  countenance.  He  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  by  a  pension ;  and  he  stimulated  the  go- 
vernment to  perseverance  by  his  advice  and  infor- 
mation, which  for  a  time  had  great  weight. 

After  the  first  events  of  the  war  had  shewn  that 
the  Americans  were  not  to  be  easily  overcome,  and 
its  further  progress  increased  the  probability  of 
their  eventual  success,  he  began  to  be  disregarded 
by  the  ministry ;  and  treated  with  neglect  at  Court.* 

•  "  When  I  agreed  writh  you  in  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Hutchinson^s  repent- 
ance, I  should  have  added,  he  had  very  great  reason  for  repentance.  Fled 
in  his  old  age  from  the  detestation  of  a  country  nrliere  he  had  been  beloved, 
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He  DOW  saw  all  his  ambitious  dreams  dissolved,  his 
countrj  mercilessly  ravaged,  and  himself  an  exile 
forever.  Although  he  used,  as  other  AmericaDS 
did,  the  term  homey  in  speaking  of  England,  jet  the 
home  of  his  affection  was  in  Massachusetts.  He  had 
there  obtained  a  degree  of  consideration  and  influ- 
ence, which  his  devotion  to  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
the  administration,  and  zeal  to  bring  his  country  un- 
der the  yoke,  had  not  entirely  destroyed.  He  had 
been  gradually  enticed  by  his  avidity  for  rank  and 
fortune,  to  aid  in  destroying  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  making  them  completely  subordinate  to  the 
usurpation  of  parliament.  Still,  his  attachments 
were  local,  and  it  was  only  in  his  native  land  that 
he  could  have  enjoyed  the  distinction  and  power, 
which  he  so  ruinously  sought,  had  he  succeeded  in 
their  attainment  As  it  resulted,  he  saw  himself 
and  his  adherents  irreversibly  banished,  his  country 
on  the  road  to  triumph  over  his  counsels,  and  the 
cause  which  he  had  supported  too  deeply  disgraced, 

eiteemtd,  admir«d  and  applauded  with  eKa^geration,  in  short,  where  he  had 
been  every  thing  from  his  infancy,  to  a  country  where  he  was  nothing  :  pinch- 
ed by  a  pension,  which,  though  ample  in  Boston,  would  barely  keep  a  house  in 
London ;  throwing  round  his  baleful  eyes  on  the  exiled  companions  of  his  fol- 
ly, bearing  daily  of  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen  and  conflagration  of  their 
cities,  abhorred  by  the  greatest  men  and  soundest  part  of  the  nation,  and  neg>- 
kcted  if  not  despised  by  the  rest :  hardened  as  had  been  ray  heart  against 
him,  I  assure  you,  I  was  melted  at  the  accounts  I  heard  of  his  condition. 
Lord  Townsend  told  me  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Though  I  did 
not  believe  this,  I  knew  he  was  ridiculed  by  the  courtiers.  They  laughed 
at  his  manners  at  the  levee,  at  his  perpetual  quotation  of  his  brother  Foster^ 
(Foster  Hutchinson  brother  of  Governor  H.  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Maieachusetts,)  searching  hit  pockets  for  letters  to  read  to  the  King,  and 
the  King^s  turning  away  from  him  with  his  nose  up,  &c.  ftc."— Extract  of  a 
MS.  tetter  of  President  Adai^s  to  the  late  W.  Tudor,  Esq. 
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to  leave  him  any  hope  of  reward  for  haying  pro* 
moted  it.  To  these  political  reverses  and  withered 
expectations,  were  added  domestic  afflictions.  He 
lost  a  most  amiable  daughter  before  leaving  Ameri- 
ca, whose  death  occasioned  him  a  deep  add  lastii^ 
regret;  and  in  February  1780,  his  youngest  son 
died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint  He  was  himself  at- 
tacked early  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  by  the  ill- 
ness of  which  he  died  on  the  3d  of  June,  at  Bromp- 
ton,  in  his  69th  year. 

Governor  Hutchinson  was  dazzled  by  the  vast 
patronage  in  the  power  of  the  crown.  Imposii^ 
titles  and  unbounded  wealth  might  be  the  prize  of 
successful  service.  The  hopes  inspired  by  these, 
corrupted  his  principles ;  and  to  secure  his  own  for- 
tune, he  was  willing  to  impair  that  of  his  country. 
The  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  his  politi- 
cal errors  was,  his  thorough  conviction,  that  the 
power  of  England  was  overwhelming.  He  and 
many  others  appeared  stupified  at  the  aspect  of 
that  power,  and  always  treated  the  idea  of  the  co- 
lonists defending  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
as  the  suggestion  of  ignorance  or  insanity.  He 
thought,  as  the  colonies  must  be  prostrated  by  the 
first  blow  of  the  parent  country,  that  the  only  safe 
course  to  be  pursued  was  to  yield  to  its  will,  and 
endeavour  by  petitions  to  make  its  regulations  as 
little  onerous  as  possible.  In  this  way  he  reconciled 
himself  to  the  course  which  he  adopted.  In  the 
progress  of  it,  he  omitted  no  exertion.  Argument, 
prsuasion,  flattery,  threats,  perpetual  watchfulness 
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and  intrigues,  all  were  brought  into  action.  If 
he  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  country  in  the 
power  of  the  British  parliament,  it  would  not  have 
been  worth  inhabiting.  He  and  his  arrc^ant  supe- 
riors were  utterly  confounded  by  the  event,  and  the 
colonies  which  they  intended  to  crush,  expanded 
from  that  very  compression  mto  a  prosperous  nation. 
Apart  from  politics,  the  character  of  Hutchinson 
was  highly  estimable.  He  was  temperate,  industri- 
ous, indefatigable,  afiable  and  polite  in  his  inter- 
course with  society,  a  friend  to  literature,  and  ren- 
^ring  invaluable  service  in  that  branch  of  it  con- 
nected with  American  history.  He  was  upright  in 
his  private  transactions,  and  condescending  to  those 
below  him.  Without  being  possessed  of  what  is 
called  genius,  his  incessant  application  and  steady 
perseverance  usefully  supplied  its  deficiency.  His 
natural  position,  and  many  of  his  inclinations,  called 
him  to  the  side  of  his  native  land,  where  he  would 
have  reached  very  high  distinction;  his  ambition 
led  him  astray,  and  he  died  a  pensioned,  broken 
hearted  exile. 
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Terminaiion  of  the  BrUuh  mtUkorUy  in  Ma9$mehm$eti9  in  May 
1774— rtncficlvpe  Mea»ttre$  agaimt  that  Prornnce — Mandatmu 
CoumeUorS'^ Boston  Port  BUI  and  Acts  in  Connection  xMi  ti— - 
State  of  Public  Puling  at  this  Epoch, 

The  termination   of  the  British  goFemmeat  in 
Massachusetts,  was  very  distinct  and  abrupt.    Gene- 
ral Gage,  the  commander  of  the  military  forces,  met ' 
the  new  legislature  on  the  26th,  of  May  1774,  and 
dehVered  them  a  short  speech,  in  which   he   an- 
nounced   his   appointment  as   governor,  and  added 
that  he  had  the  kill's  particular  commands  to  hold 
the  general  court  at  Salem,  from  the  first  of  June. 
After  the   court  was  adjourned  to  that  place,  the 
council   presented  an  answer  to  the  speech,  which 
began  with  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment, 
and  offering  their  assurance  of  a  cheerful  co-opera- 
tion in  every  thing,  that  could  ietA  to  restore  harmo- 
ny, and  extricate,  the  province  from  its  present  em- 
barrassments.    They    proceeded  to  say   "  we  wish 
your  excellency  every  felicity.     The  greatest,  of  a 
political  nature,  both  to  yourself  and  the  province, 
is,  that    your   administration,  in  the  principles  and 
general  conduct  of  it,  may  be  a  happy  contrast  to 
that   of  your  two  immediate  predecessors.''      The 
governor  here  interrupted  the  chairman,  and  desired 
him  to  proceed  no  further,  as  he  could  not  receive 
an  address  which  reflected  so  highly  on  his  predeces- 
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^ors,  but  that  he  would  assign  his  reasons ,  to  the 
Council  in  waiting.  On  the  14th  of  June^  h^  sent 
them  the  following  message.  ^^  I  cannot  consent  to 
receive  an  address  which  contains  indecent  reflec* 
tions  on  my  predecessors,  who  have  been  tried  and 
honourably  acquitted  by  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  and  their  conduct  approved  by  the  king.  I 
consider  the  address  as  an  insult  upon  his  majesty, 
and  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  an  affront  to 
myself." 

The  legislature  foreseeing  they  should  be  dis- 
solved, chose  members  to  join  the  first  congress, 
Avhich  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  and  also  agreed  to  have  a  provincial 
congress  to  supply  the  place  of  the  general  court. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  while  they  were  occupied  in 
these  transactions,  the  governor  sent  the  secretary 
to  dissolve  them.  When  he  came  to  the  stairs,' he 
found  the  door  of  the  representatives  chamber  lock<^ 
cd.  The  messenger  was  sent  in,  who  gave  notice  to 
the  speaker,  that  the  secretary  was  in  waiting.  He 
informed  the  house,  and  they  ordered  the  doors  to 
be  kept  fast.  The  proclamation  for  dissolving  them, 
was  then  published  on  the  stairs,  in  presence  of 
several  of  the  members  and  of  other  persons.  Thus 
expired,  in  fact,  the  political  authority  of  the  British 
government  in  Massachusetts. 

That  part  of  the  charter,  allowing  the  representa- 
tives to  elect  counsellors,  was  revoked  in  June,  and 
mandamns  counsellors  were  appointed  in  August,  but 

fheir  existence  was  only  nominal.     The  administrar 
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tion  of  justice  was  continued  in  the  king^s  name  till 
July    1776.      Greneral   Gage,  ethfioyed   himself  in 
fortifying  Boston  in  the  summer,*  and  the  robes  of 
civil  government  were  changed  for  the  uniform  of 
military  rule.  The  provincial  Congress  met  at  Salem, 
October  7th,  and  immediately  adjourned  to  Concord* 
They  chose   John  Hancock,  speaker,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  clerk.  They  sent  a  message  to  General  Gage, 
in  which  they  informed  him,  that  owing  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  legislature,  they  had  been  chosen  to 
^  concert  some  adequate  remedy  for  preventing  im- 
pending ruin,  and  providing  for  the  public  safety.'^ 
They  remonstrated  against  his  fortification  of  Boston, 
which,  they  said,  had  uselessly  occasioned  great  un- 
easiness and  resentment     They  mentioned  the  se- 
vere measures  then   in  execution  against  the  pro* 
vince,  and  asked  him,  if  it  would  not  be  insanity  m 
a  people  tenacious  of  their  rights,  to  neglect  taking 
precautions  for  their  security  in  such  an  alarming 
and  menacing  state  of  things.     They  issued   an  ad? 
dress  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province   in  Decern* 
ber,   reminding  them   of  the    arduous  situation   m 
which  they  were  }Jaced,  and  that  the  eyes  of  their 
country  and  all  Europe  were  upon  them,  and  recom- 
mended   firmness,   moderation    and    perseverance. 
They  exhorted  them  to  do  nothing.  ^  unbecoming 
their   character  as  Americans,  as    citizens,  and  as 
christians.''  They  advised  them  to  look  to  their  arms, 
and  get  them  in  readiness,  as  the  worst  might  be 
apprehended,  while  the  British  mmistry  was  suffer- 
ed to  tyrannize  over  America  in  the  manner  they 
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then  did.  They  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  the  gen- 
eral congress  might  be  able  to  extricate  them  from 
their  present  difficulties,  and  assured  them  ^  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness''  of  their  determination  **  to 
stand  or  fall  with  the  liberties  of  America.'' 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  parliament,  exasperated 
by  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  and  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  event  haying  been  grossly  mi&- 
represented,  passed  the  Boston  Port  Bill  without  a 
division  and  almoflt  unanimously  ;  a  measure  of  equal 
rashness  and  cruelty.  This  was  followed  by  that 
series  of  well  known  acts,  which  destroyed  the  most 
valuable  privileges  af  the  charter. 

The  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  which  took 
away  the  entire  means  of  subsistence  from  several 
thousand  persons,  was  an  act  of  indiscriminate  ven- 
geance, that  should  not  have  been  exercised  till  a 
most  thorough  mvestigation  had  been  made,  and  the 
most  atrocious  guilt  substantiated.  Neither  of  these 
preliminaries  had  been  undertaken,  and  the  transac- 
tion offers  a  striking  example,  that  even  a  parliament 
may  through  misapprehension  and  anger,  deliberate- 
ly pass  an  act,  that  might  be  expected  only  from  the 
petulant  and  barbarous  violence  of  an  ignorant  des- 
pot*    To  the  Boston  Port  Bill  succeeded,  **  an  act 

*  The  debate  on  the  <<  Boston  Port  BUP  exemplifies  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, the  injustice  which  a  legislative  body  may  commit  under  an  impulse  of 
anger.  Lord  North  observed,  <<  that  Boston  had  been  the  ringleader  in  all  the 
riotSy  and  had,  at  times,  shewn  a  desire  of  seeing  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
att«>mpted  in  Tain,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetu  Bay.  That  the  act  ef  th^ 
mob  in  destroying  the  tea,  and  other  proceedings,  belonged  to  the  act  ei  the 
public  meeting,  and  that  though  other  colonies  were  well  and  peaceably 
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for   regulating   the    government    of  Masaachasetter 
Baj,^  which  subverted  the  charter  from  its  founda- 
tion.    Two  other  bills  were  also  passed,  one  for 
^  the  trial  of  treason  committed  in  America,"  reviv- 
ing an  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  spirit  of 
whose  reign  was  truly  congenial  to  that,  which  then 
dominated  in  parliament ;  and  the  other,  ^  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice"  in  the  same  pro- 
vince.    This  act  was  termed  in  the  message  of  the 
provincial  congress,  an  act  **  to  licefase  murder."     It 
provided,  ^Mhat  in  case  any  person  should  be  indict- 
ed in  that  province  for  murder  or  any  other  capital 
offence,  and  it  should  appear  by  information  given 
on  oath  to  the  governor,  that  the  fact  was  committed 

inclined  towards  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  the  tea  would  have  been  landed 
at  New  York  without  opposition,  jet  when  the  news  came  from  Boston,  that 
the  tea  was  destroyed,  Governor  Tryon,  from  the  advice  of  the  people,  thought 
that  the  face  of  things  being  changed  since  that  account  was  sent,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  send  the  tea  fiack  to  England  than  to  risk  the  landing  of  it. 
His  lordship  observed,  that  Boston  alone  was  to  blame  for  having  set  this  ex- 
ample, and  therefore  Boston  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  of  our  attention 
for  ^unishment.^ 

Even  Colonel  Barr^,  who  was  generally  the  friend  of  America,  and  had 
corresponded  with  some  of  the  leading  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  abandoned 
bis  ground  on  this  question.  Colonel  Barr^  said,  <*  he  was  urged  to  rise  tQ 
discharge  his  duty  in  not  giving  a  silent  vote  upon  the  occasion.  The  proposi- 
tion before  the  house  he  could  not  help  giving  his  hearty  affirmation  to :  that 
he  liked  it,  harsh  as  it  was ;  he  liked  it  for  its  moderation,  and  argued  that  tha 
noble  Lord's  (North)  conduct  would  be  of  the  same  stamp  throughout.  He 
said,  1  think  Boston  ought  to  be  punished.  She  is  your  eldest  son  (here  the 
house  laughed.'') 

But  the  most  extraordinary  speaker  in  these  debates,  was  a  member  of  the 
name  of  Van.  Mr.  Van  said,  '<  he  agreed  te  the  flagitiousness  of  the  offence 
of  the  Americans,  and  therefore  was  of  opinion  that  the  town  of  Boston  ought 
to  be  knocked  about  their  ears,  and  destroyed.  Deltnda  est  CarthagOi^  said 
he,  <<  I  am  of  opinion  you  will  never  meet  with  that  proper  obedience  to  the 
^aws  of  this  couotry,  until  you  have  destroyed  that  nest  of  locusts." 
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in  the  exercise  or  aid  of  magistracy  in  suppressing 
riots,  and  that  a  fair  trial  could  not  be  had  in  the 
province,  he  should  send  the  person  so  indicted  to 
any  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried."* 

*  In  the  debate  on  this  bill,  April  15th,  1774,  Colonel  Barre  made  some 
atonement  by  bit  opposition  to  it,  for  his  credulity  and  inconsistency  in  voting 
for  the  Boston  Port  Bill.     The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  his  speech. 

'*  It  is  proposed  to  stigmatise  a  whole  people  as  persecutors  of  innocence, 
and  men  incapable  of  doing  justice  ;  yet  you  have  not  a  single  fact  on  which 
to  ground  that  imputation.  I  expected  the  noble  lord  would  have  supported 
this  motion,  by  producing  instances  of  the  officers  of  government  in  America 
having  been  prosecuted  with  unremitting  vengeance,  and  brought  to  cruel  and 
dishonourable  deaths  by  the  violence  and  injustice  of  American  juries.  But 
he  has  not  produced  one  such  instance  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  more,  sir,  he  can* 
uot  produce  one.  The  instances  which  have  happened  are  directly  in  the 
teeth  of  his  proposition.  Captain  Preston  and  the  soldiers  who  shed  the  blood 
of  the  people,  were  fairly  tried  and  fully  acquitted.  It  was  an  American  jury, 
a  New  England  jury,  a  Boston  jury,  which  tried  and  acquitted  them.  Cap- 
tain Preston  has  under  his  hand,  publicly  declared,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
very  town  in  which  their  fellow  citixens  had  been  sacrificed,  were  his  advo- 
cates and  defenders.  Is  this  the  return  you  make  them  ?  Is  this  the  encourage- 
ment you  give  them  to  persevere  in  so  laudable  a  spirit  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion f  When  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  aided  by  a  number  of  ruffi&ns,  as- 
saulted the  celebrated  Mr.  Otis  in  the  midst  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  with  the 
most  barbarous  violence  almost  murdered  him,  did  the  mob,  which  is  said  to  rule 
that  town,  take  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators  of  this  inhuman  outrage  agains 
a  person  who  is  supposed  to  be  their  demagogue  ?  No,  sir,  the  law  tried  them^ 
the  law  gave  heavy  damages  against  them,  which  the  irreparably  injured  Mr. 
Otis  most  generously  forgave  upon  an  acknowledgment  of  the  offence.  Can 
you  expect  any  more  such  instances  of  magnanimity,  under  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  now  proposed  ?^ 

In  this  discussion,  the  same  Mr.  Van  before  cited,  again  signalixed  himself 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  country,  but  he  dis- 
plays an  ignorance  that  would  be  ludicrous,  if  his  malevolence  did  not  excite 
more  serious  emotion.  Every  parliamentary  body  is  liable  to  the  evil  of  hav- 
ing such  members ;  it  might  perhaps  be  a  useful  lesson  to  give  them  for  peru- 
sal, a  few  similar  effusions  of  their  compeers.  Mr.  Van  said,  « if  they  oppose 
Ihe  measures  of  our  government  that  are  now  sent  out,  1  would  do  as  was 
done  of  old,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  1  would  burn  and  set  fire  to  all 
their  woods,  and  leave  their  country  open,  to  prevent  that  protection  th<;y  now 
have ;  and  if  we  are  likely  to  lose  that  country,  I  think  it  better  lost  by  o«r 
own  soldiers,  than  wrested  from  us  by  rebellious  childrea." 
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These  statutes  tended  to  enalaye  and  outlaw  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  oolonjr. 

These  tyrannical  and  oppressive  statutes,  called 
into  action  among  those  whom  they  were  intended 
to  alarm  and  subdue,  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of 
human  character ;  courage,  perseverance,  generosity 
and  fidelity.     The  people  of  Boston  assembled  after 
they  were  promulgated,  and  fdedgii^  themselves  to 
abide   by  the   principles  which  they  had  avowed, 
re-asserted  their  rights  in  still  more  energetic  lan- 
guage*    The  town  of  Salem  spumed  the  idea  of 
raising  their  port  on  the  ruins  of  its  neighbour.    The 
merchants  of  that  place  and  of  M arUehead,  offered 
those  of  Boston  the  free  use  of  their  wharves  and 
warehouses,  till  their  harbour  should  be   re-opened. 
Ifk  every  town  of  the  province,  meetings  were  held 
to  give  the  people  of  the  capital  assurances  of  sym- 
pathy and  support.  Contributions  were  every  where 
made  in  money,  clothing,  and  provisions  for  the  use 
of  the  labouring  classes,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
customary  means  of  living.     The  same  enthusiastic 
feeling  pervaded  all  the  colonies.     The  cause  of  Bos^ 
ton  was  made  the  cause  of  the  country.    Her  suffer- 
ii^  were  pitied,  her  firmness  admired,  her  constancy 
stimulated  others.  The  ministry  believed  that  by  mak- 
ing an  example  of  Boston,  they  should  either  force  its 
inhabitants  into  submission,  or  if  they  continued  re- 
fractory, that  the  province  would  be  divided,  and  thm 
other  colonies  deterred  from  taking  its  part.   Never 
were  mean  and  cruel  calculations  more  signally  con* 
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founded.  The  period  was  one  of  high  and  generous 
emotion.  All  the  common  rivalries  and  local  compe* 
titions,  which  in  ordinary  times  may  be  laudable  and 
necessary,  were  suspended.  Distances  seemed  les- 
sened, and  places  remote  from  each  other  were 
brought  into  close  friendship  and  communion.  No 
one  sought  for  safety  by  abandonii^  the  sufferer,  but 
the  inflictions  of  ministerial  vengeance  made  all  the 
colonies  volunteer,  to  defend  the  cause  of  those  on 
whom  the  arm  of  power  first  fell,  and  as  they  had 
assumed  the  same  principles,  so  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  partake  the 
same  fate. 


Character  and  Peculiar  Circumstances  of  the  People  of  Boston, 

Though  the  ministerial  designs  were  directed 
equally  against  all  the  colonies,  yet  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  make  them  bear  more 
heavily  on  the  New-Ei^land  provinces,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  more  especially  on  Massachusetts, 
against  whose  capital  they  were  concentrated.  ThiB 
was  owing  partly  to  these  provinces  being  the  most 
commercial,  and  their  occupations  were  therefwe 
more  immediately  injured  by  the  parliamentary  in- 
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novations ;  in  part  also,  to  the  vigorous  and  unmixed 
character  and  denser  population  of  the  district,  and 
still  further  to  some  peculiarities  in  the  charter,  and 
greater  activity  in  the  intrigues  and  enmity  of  the 
crown  officers ;  to  which  may  be  added,  their  origin 
from  the  puritans  and  commonwealth's  men  of  Eng-^ 
land,  and  the  institutions  and  habits  they  had  es- 
tablished ;  which  although  much  enfeebled  by  time, 
were  still  to  be  seen  through  the  transparent  sur- 
face of  society,  like  the  veins  and  arteries  carrying 
pulsation  and  life  to  every  portion  of  the  body. 

As  Boston  was  the  capital  where  the  army  wa& 
collected,  and  the  seat  of  the  council  that  was  to 
direct  it,  and  as  this  city  by  its  resistance,  was  doom- 
ed to  be  subdued  in  the  first  instance,  to  serve  both 
as  an  example  to  others,  and  a  point  of  departure 
for  the  forces  of  government ;  the  circumstances  are 
worthy  of  examination,  which  enabled  that  town  to 
engage  and  finally  triqmph  in  a  contest,  so  apparent- 
ly unequal  and  so  fraught  with  peri). 

Boston  possessed,  at  that  period,  an  importance 
relatively,  compared  with  the  several  cities  of  the 
continent,  which  as  respects  commerce  and  popula- 
tion, has  since  been  transferred  to  other  cities  by  the 
natural  progress  of  events.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants was  about  seventeen  thousand.  As  they 
had  shewn  themselves  extremely  refractory  against 
the  new  system,  the  government  resolved,  as  the 
minister  expressed  it,  ^  to  try  the  question  witiv 
them,''  and  reduce  them  to  unqualified  submission. 
The  forces  employed  seemed  sufficient  for  the  occa- 
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sion,  and  thd  conduct  of  these  citizens  m  mamtaining 
the  struggle  for  several  years  without  yielding,  af- 
fords a  memorable  example  of  virtue  and  courage. 
In  a  mighty  battle  it  has  happened  that  one  party^ 
out-numbered  by  the  other,  has  be^en  obliged  to 
form  its  battalions  into  solid  squares,  and  remain  on 
the  defensive  against  the  desperate  assaults  of  a 
superior  force;  and  the  world  have  admired  the 
discipline  and  firmness  that  sustabed  such  a  struggle, 
and  eventually  achieved  the  victory ;  but,  to  every 
friend  to  human  rights,  how  much  greater  interest 
does  such  a  spectacle  present,  when  unarmed  citi- 
zens, surrounded,  intei*sected,  out-numbered,  in- 
sulted by  mercenary  soldiers,  yet  still  remaining  vigir 
lant,  resolute,  undismayed,  are  at  last  triumphant ! 

Many  of  the  traits  to  be  remarked  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  of  the  capital,  were  equally  to  be 
found  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  at  large,  as 
well  as  in  those  that  bordered  on  it.  Among  th« 
first  may  be  stated  the  sobriety  and  prudence,  the 
pertinacity  and  independence,  which  characterized 
their  puritan  ancestors,  and  which  descended  to 
them,  modified,  rather  than  impaired.  The  prevail- 
ing sect  in  the  country,  known  by  the  name  of  inde- 
pendents or  congregationalists,  was  the  one,  which 
of  all  the  forms  of  protestantism,  was  the  most 
averse  to  the  domination  of  a  hierarchy.  This  dis« 
position  in  that  sect,  was  called  into  fresh  vigor,  at 
this  epoch,  from  the  alarm  about  the  establishment 
of  an  American  episcopate  :  the  men  who  opposed 
it  were  the  lineal  descendants,  and  in  several  cases 
57 
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the  direct  inheritors  in  unbroken  succession,  of  hatred 
against  Liaud  and  the  English  Church,  for  the  perse- 
cution of  their  ancestors.  The  people  at  large  were 
much  influenced  bj  the  clergy,  as  all  their  pastors 
were  of  their  own  choice,  and  were  emphaticallj 
their  fellow  citi^ns,  and  readily  imbibed  their  jea- 
lousies ;  which  was  rendered  so  much  the  easier,  as 
most  of  the  Crown-officers  belonged  to  the  obnoxious 
church,  and  sometimes  with  an  offensive  ostentation 
preferred  its  forms,  and  sneered  at  the  austere  sim- 
plicity of  the  congregational  worship. 

Next  to  religion,  and  still  more  active  in  its  influ- 
ence, was  the  civil  organization  of  the  community. 
The  people  were  the  subjects  of  a  distant  monarch, 
but  royalty  was  merely  in  theory  with  them.  They 
were  not  only  republican,  but  democratic,  and  that 
m  the  simplest  form.  Originally,  ^^  the  freemen  in  per- 
son,'^ constituted  a  part  of  the  government  of  the 
whole  colony,  but  when  they  had  so  far  spread,  that 
they  could  no  longer  assemble  together,  they  altered 
the  charter  to  suit  their  convenience,  and  sent  re  pre* 
fientatives  to  the  general  court,*  but  retained  in  the 
organization  of  all  the  towns,  the  principle  of  a  sim- 
[de  democracy.  All  the  ofiicers  were  annually  cho* 
sen;  and  all  town  affairs  were  decided  upon  in  gene* 
ral  meetings  of  the  citizens,  convened  at  stated  peri- 

*  Chalmers,  tpeaking  of  this  change  from  a  democracy  to  cepresentatm 
government,  which  took  place  in  1634,  while  be  admits  the  necessity  of  it, 
adds,  <<  the  legality  of  those  measures,  however,  cannot  easily  be  supported 
by  fair  discussion,  or  by  any  other  than  those  principles  of  independence} 
which  naturally  sprang  up  among  such  a  people,  during  such  a  season,  and 
have  at  uU  times  governed  their  actions.''  p.  158. 
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ods,  or  whenever  a  dozen  of  the  inhabitantd  thought 
it  proper  that  the  town  should  be  called  together. 
In  this  manner^  not  only  measures  of  finance  and  re- 
gulations of  police  were  considered  and  established, 
but  also  political  subjects  were  openly  discussed  add 
decided  according  to  the  will  of  the  majority.     Every 
separate  totm^  or  incorporated  district,  therefore, 
formed  a  small  republic  of  itself,  which  chose  its 
own  officers  and  managed  its  own  concerns.     Edu* 
cation,  of  the  common  kind  at  Jeast,  and  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  were  universal,  and  enabled  the 
people  to  transact  their  public  business,  and  to  act 
with  moderation  and  intelligence  under  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, of  which  they  were  individually  component 
parts.    Such  is  the  effect  of  habit  and  education,  that 
this  unqualified  democracy  was  as  much  the  govern- 
ment of  Boston,''^  as  it  was  of  the  smallest  district  in 
the  commonwealth ;  and  in  the  capital  as  elsewhere, 
the  numerous  meetings  of  the  citizens  were  held  with- 
out guards,  and  without  disturbance  or  confusion.  The 
shew  of  hands  determined  every  vote,  and  the  hard 
hand  of  the  day  labourer,  coimted  the  same,  as  that 
which  could  give  an  order  for  tens  of  thousands. 
One  salutary  consequence  that  resulted  from  their 
town  meetings,  was  the  knowledge  that  the  citizens 
attamed  of  each  other,  and  their  mutual  dependence 
and  mutual  restraint.     Age  and  public  services  were 
always  treated  with  suitable,  though  voluntary  de- 

*  The  town  of  Boston  was  made  a  et/y  in  1823.    The  change  in  many  re- 
spects is  merely  nominal. 
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ference,  and  this  apparent  equality  in  the  decision  of 
questions,  taught  every  man  practically,  the  great- 
est principle  of  a  republic,  that  the  majority  must 
govern ;  and  also  gave  him  a  pride  in  maintaining  its 
decisions,  as  he  was  thereby  paying  respect  to  his 
owq  agency,* 

To  the  ei^tensive  influence  of  these  religious  and 
civil  institutions,  enforced  and  explained  by  a  com* 
raon  system  of  education,  may  be  added  other  cir-^ 
cumstances,  which  were  accidental,  but  which  espe- 
cially distinguished  the  state  of  society  in  Boston  at 
the  epoch  gf  the  revolution.  The  first  was,  the 
little  diversity  that  existed  in  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  people,  and  which  tended  very  much  to  their 
acting  harmoniously  together.  The  rarie ty  of  denomi- 
nations that  have  established  themselves  in  the  town, 
did  not  then  exist  :  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
were  then  only  two,  episcopalians  and  congregation- 
alists,  the  latter  being  three  or  four  times  the  most 
numerous.     There  were  no  catholics,  qyakers,  jews, 


*  «  Their  goverameatt  are  popular  in  a  high  degree ;  some  are  merely  popu- 
lar, in  all  the  popular  representatiye  is  the  mos^  weighty ;  and  this  share  of 
the  people  in  their  ordinary  government,  never  fails  to  inspire  thero  with  lof- 
ty sentimenti,  and  with  a  strong  aversion  for  whatever  tends  to  deprive  them 
of  their  chief  importance.**— Suriire, 

In  the  ^*  Vindication  of  the  Town  of  Boston,**  the  character  pf  their  public 
meetings  is  de&nded,  in  noticing  Governor  Bernard*8  misrepresentations,  "  The 
Oovemor  has  often  been  observed  to  discoyer  an  aversion  to  free  assemblies ; 
no  wonder  then  that  he  should  be  so  particularly  disgustefi  at  a  legal  meeting 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  where  a  noble  freedom  of  speech  is  ever  expected  and 
maintained  :  an  assembly  of  which  it  may  be  justly  said,  to  borrow  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ancient  Rpman,  with  a  little  variation,  sentire  qua  ve/m/,  el  qtim 
fentiunt  dihtrt  licet ;  they  think  as  they  please  and  speak  as  they  think  :  such 
dtn  assembly  has  ever  been  the  dread,  and  often  the  scourge  of  tyrants.**  p.  29. 
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Qor  any  regular  churches  at  least,  of  sereral  kinds 
of  protesiants.*  The  second  peculiarity  was  the 
identity  of  its  population.  There  were  very  few 
foreigners  of  any  description,  not  even  English,  Irish, 
or  Scotch  ;  much  less  those  from  continental  Europe. 
Several  very  respectable  families  of  French  protes- 
tant  descent,  having  lost  their  original  language  were 
completely  blended  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  almost  wholly  of  English  extraction,  and 
had-gradually  increased  from  their  own  stock,  with 
few  additions  from  abroad,  for  the  century  preced- 
ing. 

Besides  the  real  equality  of  political  and  religious 
rights,  there  was  no  great  disparity  in  the  fortunes, 
or  diversity  in  the  style  of  living  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. No  hopeless  inevitable  poverty  existed,  and 
in  the  few  instances  of  great  wealth  that  were  to 
be  found,  the  absence  of  all  daring  display  pre- 
vented any  very  obvious  distinction  between  its 
possessors  and  their  less  opulent  fellow  citizens. 
The  children  were  all  educated  at  the  same  schools, 
where  they  were  placed  exactly  on  a  level;  and 
when  their  age  entitled  them  to  take  a  part  in  public 
concerns,  they  met  on  one  floor,  with  an  equal  right 
to  vote  as  they  pleased  on  every  question.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  citizens  were  in  a  state  of 
decent  competence,  which  was  created  by  their 
frugality  and  industry.      They    were    tranquil  and 

*  There  werr  many  quakers  and  some  baptists  in  different  parts  rf  Massa^ 
cliusetts,  there  was  also  a  quaker  meeting-house  in  the  capital|  which  ha| 
been  for  a  terf  long  period  unoccupied. 
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Tirtuous  in  their  habits ;  hardj,  intelligent  and  enter* 
prizing.*  Their  boyish  associations,  or  their  civii 
meetings,  brought  them  all  to  a  personal  acquain* 
tance  with  each  other.  Erery  man's  conduct  was 
known,  and  no  person  could  be  independent  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  No  profession  was  entrenched  in  priyi- 
leges,  nor  separated  in  interests  from  those  of  the 
community.  Men  of  all  professions  mingled  in  pri- 
yate  social  meetings  as  well  as  in  public  assemblies : 
Eyen  the  clergy,  who  possessed  great  influence, 
were  in  the  habit  of  constant  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  and  shared  in  their  pains,  their  plea- 
sures, and  opinions.  It  may  be  imagined,  how  easily 
and  rapidly  eyery  question  and  feeling  of  general 
concern,  circulated  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  with  their  habits,  information,  energy 
and  similarity  of  intenests,  what  facilities  existed  for 
an  union  of  sentiment  and  action.  Such  was  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  town,t  agamst  which 

*  Ib  addUioB  to  the  numbM  of  iaclivklualf  wko  diitingiiiihod  thomaelfvs  in 
<liffiBrent  4epartroento  of  the  public  lervlce  in  their  native  land ;  fome  inferen- 
ces as  to  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  may  be  drawn  from  the  for- 
tunas  of  those  who  took  the  part  of  the  mother  ooantry.  There  were  at  one 
tine,  seven  natives  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  who  were  generals  or  admirals 
in  the  British  service,  some  of  whom  had  other  distinctions  conferred  upon 
them ;  and  nearly  as  many  more  who  attained  very  high  rank  in  the  civil  ser- 
lice.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  are  now  living,  and  there  is  probably  no  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions  of  an  equal  population,  that  has  furnished  such 
a  list  of  persons  belonging  to  one  generation,  who  have  reached  the  same 
emiDence,  without  the  aid  of  hei#ditary  rank. 

t  To  this  brief  sketch  of  the  character  and  situation  of  the  inhabitanu  of 
Boston,  one  shade  may  be  added,  particularly  as  it  regards  a  class,  that  baa 
long  ceased  to  exist.  There  were  before  the  revolution  four  or  five  thousand 
slaves  in  the  province,  of  which  about  one  thousand  were  in  the  capital: 
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Ihe  British  goreroment  directed  this  their  first 
efforts,  with  an  avowed  intention  of  bringing  it  to 
submission,  or  to  ruin. 

Slavery  was  fortnally  abolished  in  Massacbuietu,  at  the  formatioD  oi  the 
coQFtitution  in  1780,  and  Tirtually  so,  some  years  before.  A  decision  like  that 
df  Lord  IfansHeld^s  in  the. Somerset  case,  so  much  and  so  justly  vaunted  in 
England,  had  been  previously  made  in  this  country ;  a  particular  account  oC 
which,  will  be  found  in  an  interesting  report  made  to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
ehusetu  by  T.  Lyman,  Jr.  Esq.  in  1821.  In  Boston,  the  staves  were  general- 
ly house  servants^  who  led  rather  an  easy  life.  They  did  only  the  slavt^t 
share  of  work,  and  were  humanely  treated.  They  were  a  careless,  laughing 
race,  faithful,  subservient,  impudent,  and  affectionate,  and  under  the  pretence 
of  being  slaves,  often  took  great  liberties.  Many  of  them  obtained  thete  free* 
dom  by  enlisting  as  soldiers,  or  sailors,  previously  to  1768,  and  several  of  them 
fought  bravely  in  the  battles  of  the  revolution.  Their  dialect  and  their  blun- 
ders in  language,  have  a  peculiar  character,  which  has  often  been  employed 
A  ridicule.  Though  the  majority  oi  these  people  exhibited  that  hebetude, 
which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  ignorance,  yet  there  were  many  among 
them  who  possessed  much  natural  shrewdness  and  humour.  A  large  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  might  be  made  on  this  subject,  but  the  following  must  suf- 
fice for  examples  in  this  way. 

If  some  previous  remarks  on  Doctors  Cooper  and  Chauncy  are  recollected, 
they  will  render  the  following  story  more  intelligible.  Dr.  Cooper,  who  was  a 
man  of  accomplished  manners  and  fond  of  society,  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  his 
fine  talents,  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  severe  study  that  others  engaged  in. 
This,  however,  did  not  escape  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
said  in  a  kind  of  petulant  and  absurd  exaggeration,  that  he  used  to  walk  to 
the  south-end  of  a  Saturday,  and  if  he  saw  a  man  riding  into  town  in  a  black 
coat,  would  stop,  and  ask  him  to  preach  the  next  day.  Dr.  Chauncy  was  a, 
dose  student,  very  absent  and  irritable.  On  these  Uaiu  in  the  character  of 
the  two  clergymen,  a  semint  of  Dr.  Chauncy^s  laid  his  scheme  to  obtain  a 
particular  object  from  his  master.  Scipio  went  into  his  master's  study  one 
rooming  to  receive  tome  directions,  which  the  Doctor  having  given,  resumed 
bis  writing,  but  the  servant  still  remained.  The  master,  looking  up  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  and  supposing  he  had  just  come  in,  said,  **  Scipio,  what  do 
you  want?"  *<l  want  a  new  coat,  massa."  **  Well,  go  to  Mrs.  Chauncy, 
and  tell  her  to  give  you  one  of  my  old  coats ;"  and  was  again  absorbed  in  his 
studies.  The  servant  remained  fixed.  After  a  while,  the  doctor,  turning  his 
eyes  that  way,  saw  him  again,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  and  said,  «  What  do 
you  want,  Scip  f  <*  I  want  a  new  coat,  massa."  <*  Well,  go  to  my  wife,  and 
ask  her  to  give  you  one  of  my  old  coats,"  and  fell  to  writing  once  more. 
Scipio  remained  in  the  same  posture.    After  a  few  minutes,  the  doctor  looked 
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Whatever  may  be  the  repiitatioD  of  Boston  kA 
history,  there  is  one  circumstance  at  least,  to  be  re^ 
marked  through  the  whole  revolutionary  ferment^ 
for  which  it  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  seek  a  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  any  other  country ;  and  which,  where- 
ever  cruelty  shall  be  execrated  as  the  greatest  of 
erimes,  and  mercy  and  humanity  honoured,  as  the 
highest  marks  of  civili2ation,  will  be  admired  and 
remembered.  The  struggle  against  oppression,  while 
the  hand  of  the  British  government  was  immediately 
upon  the  town,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
stamp  act,  in  1765,  and  continued  till  the  evacuation 
by  the  English  army  in  1776.      During  this   peri-^ 

towards  him,  and  repeated  the  former  question,  **  Scipio,  what  do  you  want  f  ^ 
**  I  want  a  new  coat,  massa.**  It  now  flashed  over  the  doctor *s  mind,  that 
there  was  something  of  repetition  in  this  dialogue.  '^  Why,  have  I  not  told 
you  before,  to  ask  Mrs.  Chauncy  to  give  you  a  coat?  get  away.^  ^*  Yes, 
massa,  but  I  no  want  a  blaclc  coat."  *^  Not  want  a  black  coat !  and  why  not  ?" 
«  Why,  massa,  I  Yraid  to  teU  you,  but  I  don't  want  a  black  coat.^  «  Wliat'g 
the  reason  you  don't  want  a  black  coat  ?  tell  me  directly.**  <*  O !  massa,  I 
don't  want  a  black  coat,  but  I  Yraid  to  tell  the  reason,  you  ro  passionate  !^ 
^  Tou  rascal !  will  you  tell  roe  the  reason  ?"  <*  O !  massa,  I^m  sure  you  be  an- 
gry.** *^  If  I  had  my  cane,  you  villain,  Td  break  your  hones :  will  you  tell  ooo 
what  you  mean  ?"  *<I  Yraid  to  tell  you,  massa,  I  know  you  i)e  angry. **  The  doc- 
tor's impatience  was  now  highly  irritated,  and  Scipio  perceiving,  by  his  glance 
at  the  tongs,  that  he  might  find  a  substitute  for  the  cane,  and  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently excited,  said,  <<  Well,  massa,  you  make  me  tell,  but  I  know  you  be 
,  angry.— I  'fraid,  massa,  if  I  wear  another  black  coat,  Dr.  Cooper  ask  me  to 
preach  for  bim  !^  This  unexpected  termination  realized  the  negroes  calcula- 
tion ;  his  irritated  master  burst  into  a  laugh  :  *<  Go,  you  rascal,  get  my  haf 
and  cane,  and  tell  Mrs.  Chauncy,  she  may  give  you  a  coat  of  any  colour ;  a 
red  one,  if  you  choose."  Away  went  the  negro  to  bis  mistress,  and  the  doc- 
tor  to  tell  the  story  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Cooper. 

A  negro  whose  principles  were  in  favour  of  the  administration,  met  one  day 
with  Edes,  the  printer  of  the  Boston  (lazette,  which  was  entirely  devoted  ta 
the  patriotic  cause,  and  enquired  of  him,  what  was  the  news?  the  printer  told 
him  there  was  nothing  new.  **Well,  ifyouVe  nothing  new,  massa  Edes,  I 
s\)ose  you  print  the  same  dam  old  lie  over  again." 
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<M,  there  happened  manj  occasions  of  great  excite* 
ment ;  the  vexations  on  commerce  were  numerous 
and  irritating;  a  military  force  stationed  within  the 
walls,  at  one  time  consisting  of  only  a  few  compa* 
nies,  increased  at  others,  till  it  out  numbered  the 
male  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  the  most  obnoxious 
and  violent  of  the  ministerial  partizans,  whether  na** 
tives  or  others,  collected  on  this  spot,  against  which 
they  were  covertly  soliciting  and  stimulating  the  ven* 
geance  of  the  mother  country ;  the  civil  and  military 
officers  frequently  goading  the  citizens  with  menaces 
and  insults,  and  the  soldiers,  in  one  case,  firing  upon 
and  killing  several  persons,;  yet  notwithstanding  all 
these  circumstances,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  times,  and  all  the  rashness  that  may  be 
supposed  incidental  to  a  populous  democracy;  through- 
out this  whole  period  of  ferment  and  revolution,  not 
a  single  human  life  was  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
either  by  assassination,  popular  tumult,  or  public  ex- 
ecution.* 

*8ee  Appendix. 
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Proceedings  of  General  Gage — Hiitory  of  the  two  pieces  of  artillery 
called  the  "  Hancock  and  Adams*'' — Approach  of  hostilities — 
AmecdQte$^Gen€ral  Wavnn^BattU  of  Bunker  fRtt— Cdoiitl 
Prescott 

After  General  Grage  assumed  the  government  of 
the  province,  the  military  aspect  of  the  administra- 
tion grew  daily  more  predominant ;  and  he^  more  ac- 
customed to  the  duties  of  military  than  of  civil  life, 
occupied  himself  more  particularly  with  cares  of  the 
former  description,  while  the  people  had,  by  their 
proceedings  in  self-defepo^,  nearly  divested  him  of 
all  agency  in  the  latter  department  At  the  close 
of  1774,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1775,  he  begaja  to 
take  iii^o  his  possession,  all  th^  arms  and  military  stores 
belongimg  to  individuals  and  the  public  These 
measures,  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities, occasioned  a  transaction  in  Boston,  which  is 
worthy  of  being  recorded. 

In  November,  1766,  the  General  Court  ordered 
four  brass  cannon  to  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
artillery  companies  in  Boston*  Two  of  these  guns, 
which  were  three-pounders,  were  kept  in  a  gun 
house  that  stood  opposite  the  Mall,  at  the  comer  of 
West  street  A  school  house  was  the  next  building, 
and  a  yard  inclosed  with  a  high  fence  was  common 
to  both.     Major  Paddock*  who  then  commanded 

*  Major  Adino  Paddock  was  a  coach  maker,  a  reputable  citizen  and  decided 
loyalist:  he  left  Boston  with  the  British  anny,  and  was  suhiequently  rewarded 
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the  company,  having  been  heard  to  express  his  in- 
tention of  surrendering  these  guns  to  the  British 
army,  a  few  individuals  resolved  to  secure  for  the 
country  a  property  which  belonged  to  it,  and  which, 
in  the  present  emergency,  had  an  importance  very 
disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic  value. 

Havii^  concerted  their  plan,  the  party  passed 
through  the  school  house  into  the  gun  house,  and 
were  able  to  open  the  doors  which  were  upon  the 
yard,  by  a  small  crevice,  through  which  they  raised 
the  bar  that  secured  them.  The  moment  for  the 
execution  of  the  project  was  that  of  the  roll  call, 
when  the  sentinel  who  wiots  stationed  at  one  door  of 
the  buQding,  would  be  less  likely  to  hear  their  ope^ 
rations.  The  guns  were  taken  off  their  carriages, 
carried  into  the  school  room,  and  placed  in  a  large 
box  under  the  master's  desk,  in  which  wood  was 
kept.  Immediately  after  the  roll  call,  a  lieutenant 
and  sei^eant  came  into  the  gun  house  to  look  at  the 
cannon,  previously  to  removing  them.  A  young  man* 
who  had  assisted  in  their  removal,  remained  by  the 
building,  and  followed  the  officer  in,  as  an  innocent 
spectator.  When  the  carriages  were  found  without 
the  guns,  the  sergeant  exclaimed  ^Bj  G — y  they're 

bj  the  soremiMBt  of  GueniMjr.  There  U  one  circumstance  that  may  cauie 
him  to  be  remembered  in  Boston,  when  bis  share  in  the  politics  of  the  day  will 
be  forgotten.  The  row  of  elm  trees  in  front  of  the  Granary  burymg  ground, 
WM  piMited  by  him. 

*  Saimrtl  Gore,  Esq.,  from  whom  this  narration  was  received.  The  persons 
who  aided,  were  Messrs.  Balch,  Gridley,  Whiston,  and  two  or  three  more. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  of  coarse  knew  the  whole  transaction,  was  Matter 
Holbrook. 
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gone !  ni  be  d— d  if  these  fellows  won't  steal  the 
teeth  out  of  your  head,  while  you^re  keeping  guard.'' 
They  then  began  to  search  the  building  for  them, 
and  afterwards  the  yard ;  and  when  they  came  to 
the  gate  that  opened  into  the  street,  the  officer  ob- 
served, that  they  could  not  have  passed  that  way, 
because  a  cobweb  across  the  openii^  was  not  broken. 
They  went  next  into  the  school  house,  which  they 
examined  all  over,  except  the  box,  on  which  the 
master  placed  his  foot,  which  was  lame ;  and  the  offi^ 
cer,  with  true  courtesy,  on  that  account  excused  him 
from  rising.  Some  boys  were  present,  but  not  one 
lisped  a  word.  The  officera  went  back  to  the  gun 
room,  when  their  volunteer  attendant,  in  kind  sym-- 
pathy  for  their  embarrassment,  sugg;ested  to  them, 
that  perhaps  they  had  been  carried  into  Mr.  Green« 
leaf's  (now  the  Washington)  garden,  opposite*  On 
this,  the  sergeant  took  him  by  the  collar,  gave  him 
a  push,  and  said  ^  it  was  very  likely  that  he  was  one 
of  the  d— -d  rebels  who  helped  to  get  them  oS,  and 
that  he  had  better  make  himself  scarce !"  This  was 
too  near  a  guess  to  make  it  worth  while  to  wait  for 
a  second  hint,  and  he  left  them.  They  soon  after 
retired  in  vexation* 

The  guns  remained  in  that  box  for  a  fortnight,  and 
many  of  the  boys  were  acquainted  with  the  fact,  but 
not  one  of  them  betrayed  the  secret.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  persons  who  had  withdrawn  them, 
came  in  the  evening  with  a  large  trunk  on  a  wheel- 
barrow ;  the  guns  were  put  into  it  and  carried  up  to 
W  his  ton's  blacksmith's  shop  at  the  South-end,  and 
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there  deposited  under  the  coal.  After  lying  there 
for  a  while,  thej  were  put  into  a  boat  in  the  night, 
and  safelj  transported  within  the  American  lines. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  almost  utter  destitution 
of  all  military  stores,  in  which  the  American  army- 
was  about  to  commence  a  long  contest  with  a  nation, 
which  covered  the  sea  and  the  land  with  her  can- 
non, this  acquisition  was  far  from  being  insignifi- 
cant.* 

The  guns  were  in  actual  service  through  the 
whole  war.  After  the  peace,  the  Slate  of  Massa- 
chusetts applied  to  congress  for  their  restoration, 
which  was  granted  according  to  the  following  re- 
solve ; 

<<MOHDAT   MAT   19TH,   1788* 

**  Congress  assembled.  Present,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  and  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Arnold,  from  New  York,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Williamson,  and  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  Secretary  at  war  hav- 
ing represented  to  congi'ess ;  That  there  are  in  the 
arsenals  of  the  United  States,  two  brass   cannon, 

*  When  it  if  remembered  that  America,  trusting  in  Providence,  entered  the 
field  with  only  a  sling  and  a  few  pebbles,  the  fortunate  and  skilful  undertak- 
ing to  remove  these  cannon  from  the  very  midst  of  the  British  army,  becomes 
peculiarly  interesting.  A  very  prompt  and  essential  service  in  this  way,  was 
rendered  by  the  late  patriotic  Governor  Langdon  and  General  John  Sullivan, 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  eeixed  and  transported  to  a  place  of  safety,  a  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder  and  fiAeen  light  cannon  from  the  fort  at  PorUmouth,  only 
the  day  before  a  frigate  and  sloop  of  war  arrived  with  a  detachment  of 
troops,  that  were  sent  to  protect  these  military  stores.  An  account  of  this 
well  executed  affair  may  be  found  ia  Belknap^s  New  Hampshire|  VoL  S.  p, 
S76. 
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which  constitated  one  moietj  of  the  field  artillery, 
with  which  the  last  war  was  commeneed  on  the 
part  of  America,  and  which  were  constantly  on  ser- 
yice  throughout  the  war ;  that  the  said  cannon  are 
the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
settSy  and  that  the  Goremor  thereof  hath  requested 
that  they  be  returned."     Therefore, 

Resolvtdj  That  the  Secretary  at  war  cause  a 
suitable  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  said  canncm ; 
and  that  he  delirer  the  same  to  the  order  of  his 
EbLcellency  the  Groremor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts*'* 

General  Knox,  then  secretary  at  war,  who  had 
commanded  the  artillery  of  the  American  army 
during  the  revolution,  one  of  the  most  gallant,  gene- 
rous, high  minded  men  whom  that  army  contained, 
well  knew  the  history  of  these  cannon,  as  they  were 
h^feUow  townsmen  from  the  beginning.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  orders  of  congress,  he  caused  the  arms 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  following  inscription  to  be 
chiseled  upon  them  in  bold  relief.  These  two  can- 
non are  now  in  charge  of  ^  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
ourable Artillery  Company,''  and  called  the  Aon- 
cpck  and  Adams^  after  the  two  patriots  proscribed 
by  General  Gage,  from  whose  grasp  they  were 
rescue€i« 

"The 

Adams. 

Sacfed  to  Liberty. 

This  b  one  of  four  cannon, 

which  constituted  the  whole  train 
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of  Field  Artillery, 
possessed  by  the  British  colonies  of 

North  America, 

at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 

on  the  19th  of  April  1775. 

This  cannon 

ancT  its  fellow 

belonging  to  a  number  of- citizens  of 

Boston, 

were  used  in  many  engagements 

during  the  war. 

The  other  two,  the  property  of  the 

Government  of  Massachusetts 

were  taken  by  the  enemy. 

By  order  of  the  United  States 

in  Congress  assembled 

May  19th,  1788.'* 

The  other  cannon  referred  to,  were  concealed  in 
the  stable  of  the  second  house  west  from  the  court 
bovse»  on  the  south  side  of  Court  Street  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  respectable  farnaer  of  Roxbury,  drove  in 
hiQ  own  team  with  a  load  of  hay,  which  was  taken 
into  that  stable ;  the  cannon  were  then  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  which  was  loaded  with  manure, 
and  in  this  way  they  were  taken  out  of  town  with- 
out opposition.  The  British  officers  heard  en  the 
same  day,  that  the  cannon  were  concealed  in  that 
street,  and  were  to  be  remored  in  the  eyemnf^,  and 
in  consequence,  many  of  them  patrolled  the  street 
for  several  hours,  but  the  guns  weve  already  sa£» 
within  the  American  lines. 

These  offensive   measures  of  precaution  by  the 
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Governor  of  the  Province,  induced  preparations  for 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  for  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  people  universally  had  made  the 
dispute  their  chief  concern. 

The  patriotic  leaders  who  remained  in  Boston, 
whose  communications  with  the  country  became 
gradually  more  embarrassed  and  restricted,  watched 
with  sleepless  vigilance  all  the  movements  of  the 
British  army.  Dr.  Warren,  having  ascertained  that 
the  British  General  was  preparing  an  expedition  to 
destroy  the  stores  at  Concord,  sent  Mr.  Revere*  as 
an  express  to  give  Messrs.  Adams  and  Hancock  no- 
tice of  the  movement.  The  British  officers  were 
patrolling  the  roads,  and  the  messei^er  was  arrest- 
ed on  his  way,  but  the  alarm  was  spread  in  all  di- 
rections. The  troops  embarked  that  night  from 
the  westerly  side  of  the  town,  landed  at  Lechmere 
point,  and  met  a  small  body  of  militia  at  Lexington^ 
The  memorable  skirmish  of  the  19th  of  April  be- 
gan at  that  place,  and  the  declaration  of  American 
rights  was  then  for  the  first  time  written  in  blood. 

*  Colonel  Paul  Revere  afterwards  commanded  a  regiment  of  artillery  in 
the  militia  of  Massachusetts.  His  original  profession  was  that  of  a  gold- 
smith, but,  subsequently,  he  established  a  considerable  foundry  of  cannon 
and  bells,  which  is  continued.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  entirely  in  the  confidence  of  the  leading  patiiots.  He  kept 
himself  in  readiness  to  go  as  an  express  at  any  moment.  He  had  a  small 
canoe  concealed  in  a  dock  at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  a  riding  dress 
always  in  order  to  be  put  on  at  a  moment^s  warning.  Warren  came  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  intended  expedition,  and  Col.  Revere  silently  row- 
ed himself  by  the  ships  of  war  and  landed  in  Charlestown.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  this  expedition,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Fifth  volume  of  the  Mass. 
His.  Soc.  Coll.  Mr.  Revere  was  through  life  an  upright,  useful^  respectable 
citizen.    He  died  in  lt18,  in  his  84th  year. 
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The  events  of  this  period,  and  the   innumerable 
demonstrations  of  public  feeling,  render  the  delusion 
by    which    the    British   government    was  then  be- 
wildered, with  regard  to  the  temper  and  character 
of  the  country,  almost  marvellous.     The  alarm  of 
this  attack  seemed  to  spread  with  the  velocity  of 
sound,  and  armed  men  rushed  in  from  every  quarter, 
with  the  quickness  of  an  echo*     A  fine  collection  of 
anecdotes  might  be  made,  to  illustrate  the  determin- 
ed resolution  and  ardent  enthusiasm,  that  pervaded 
the  country.     The  instance  of  General   Putnam   is 
well  known,  who,  hearing  of  the  Lexington  engage- 
ment while  he  was  ploughing  on  his  farm,  more  than 
an  hundred  miles  distant,  unyoked  his  cattle,  left  his 
plough  in  the  unfinished  furrow,  and  without  chang- 
ing his  dress,  mounted  his   horse   and    rode  off  to 
Cambridge,  to  learn   the  state  of  things.     He  then 
returned  to  Connecticut  and  brought  a  regiment  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.     Among  other  examples 
that  might  be  related,  the  following  is  from  a  living 
witness.     The  day   that    the   report   of  this   affair 
reached  Barnstable,  a  company  of  militia  immedi- 
ately assembled  and  marched  off  to  Cambridge.     In 
the  front  rank,  there  was  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
respectable  farmer,  and  his  only  child.     In   march- 
ing from  the  village,  as  they  passed   his  house,  he 
came  out  to  meet  them.     There  was  a  momentary 
halt.     The  drum   and  fife   paused  for   an  instant. 
The  father,  suppressing  a  strong  and  evident  emo- 
tion, said,  ^  God   be  with  you  all,  my  friends !  and 
John,  if  you,  my  son,  are  called  into  battle,  take  care 

that  you  behave  like  a  man,  or  ^Ise  let  me  never 
59 
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see  your  face  again  !^     A  tear  started  into-  everj 
eje,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

General  Warren  left  the  town  on  the  momii^ 
of  the  19th  of  April,  after  bcii^  informed  by  an 
express  that  the  British  troops  had  fired  on  the 
militia  at  Lexington.  He  arrired  in  time  to  take 
a  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  enemy  on 
their  return,  in  the  course  of  which  his  temple  was 
grazed  by  a  ball.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hancock 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Prorincial  Congress^ 
which  assembled  at  Cambridge  on  the  22d  of  April. 
Inhere  are  few  names  in  the  annals  of  American 
patriotism  more  dearly  cherished  by  the  brave  and 
good  ;  few  that  will  shine  with  more  increasing  lus- 
tre, as  the  obscurity  of  time  grows  darker,  than  that 
of  General  Warren.'  He  will  he  the  personal  rep- 
resentative of  those  brave  citizens,  who  with  arm» 
hastily  collected,  sprang  from  their  peaceable  homes 
to  resist  aggression,  and  on  the  plains  of  Lexington 
and  the  heights  of  Charlestown,  cemented  with  their 
blood  the  foundation  of  American  liberty. 

He  was  bom  in  Roxbury,  a  town  which  bounds 
Boston  on  the  south,  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  received  his  first  degree  in  1759.  He 
studied  medicine  and  exercised  his  profession  in  Bos- 
ton. As  a  physician,  he  was  possessed  of  great 
skill.  His  practice  was  extensive  among  the  richer 
classes  of  society,  while  his  gratuitous  visits  to  the 
poor,  which  were  never  withheld,  procured  for  him 
that  high  degree  of  respect  and  aifection,  which  an 
.  able  and  humane  physician  is  always  sure  to  obtain. 
Had  he  lived  ia  ordinary  times,  he  might  have  con- 
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tiDued  this  useful  career,  and  in  alleyiatiug  human 
suffering  and  prolonging  human  life  have  secured  the 
gratitude  of  society,  and  placed  hit  name  among  the 
distinguished  individuals  of  a  most  respectable  pro- 
fession. But  another  and  a  loftier  destiny  was  alot- 
ted  to  him. 

The  disputes  with  the  mother  country,  regarding 
taxation,  began  about  the  same  time  that  he  was  en- 
tering the  world.  His  attention  was  early  drawn  to 
political  affairs,  and  he  soon  engaged  in  them  with 
the  whole  ardour  of  his  soul.  He  realized  very  fully, 
that  this  dispute  respecting  a  tax,  comparatively  in- 
ngnificant,  involved  the  question  of  liberty  or  slavery, 
of  respect  or  degradation ;  and  he  was  soon  prepared 
to  brii^  it  to  a  decision.  He  was  one  of  those  pei^ 
sons  who  saw  very  early,  ^  that  we  must/ightj^  and 
the  impetuosity  of  a  young  and  gallant  spirit  made 
him  always  ready  for  the  alternative.  He  wrote 
many  essays  in  the  newspapers  of  those  times,  and 
never  fell  below  the  tone  of  the  day.  Yet,  with 
very  great  decision,  and  great  frankness  of  manner, 
he  possessed  circumspection,  prudence,  and  judgment 
in  the  management  of  political  concerns. 

General  Warren  belonged  to  a  secret  committee 
or  association,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  patri- 
ots and  a  number  of  the  principal  mechanics,  who  met 
originally  at  the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  aftei^ 
wards  at  the  Green  Dragon  tavern.  At  these  meet* 
ings,  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  term  caucus^  many 

*  This  word  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Ptckering'i  Vocabulary.  Although  of 
Mich  recent  origin,  it  is  difficult  to  settle  its  derivation ;  it  is  pretty  weU  oikler*- 
^ood|  howeyer,  in  every  part  of  the  United  Stales. 
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measures  were  concerted  that  afterwards  were  pro* 
posed  in  town  meetings.  Thej  also  fixed  on  the  can- 
didates who  should  be  supported  for  various  public 
offices.  A  respectable  mechamc  commonlj  presided, 
and  propositions  were  often  made  by  men  of  that 
class,  which  had  been  prepared  by  others.  Many 
persons  were  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions by  these  assemblies,  who  were  not  conspicuous 
before  the  public  ;  and  a  determination  made  by  the 
caucus,  seldom  failed  of  being  carried  into  effect 
Warren  and  S.  Adams  were  two  of  the  principal 
advisers  of  this  assembly. 

As  the  times  grew  more  difficult,  he  took  a  larger 
part  in  public  business,  was  on  all  the  important 
committees  of  the  town,  and  was  twice  requested  to 
deliver  public  orations.  His  profession  had  not  call- 
ed upon  tiiiii  to  be  profoundly  learned  in  matters  of 
law  and  legislation,  but  every  department  was  filled, 
and  he  supported  those  who  possessed  these  acquire* 
ments.  His  style,  imbued  with  a  classic  love  of  lil> 
erty  was  vehement,  declamatory,  eloquent,  and 
flowed  naturally  from  his  dlspositioa 

When  he  delivered  his  second  oration  on  the  5th 
of  March  1775,  he  exhibited  marked  proofs  of  the 
energy  and  firmness  of  his  character.  This  was  the 
fifth  anniversary*  of  ^  the  Boston  Massacre  ;"  a  name 
that  would  seem  very   pompous  in  countries  more 

*  This  commemoration  was  kept  up  till  the  year  1783 ;  after  which  period 
there  being  no  longer  any  danger  of  stan-ling  armies,  it  was  on  many  accounts 
expedient  to  change  the  subject  of  the  oration,  and  after  that  year  the  4th  of 
/u1^  was  substituted. 
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accustomed  to  such  scenes,  but  which  indicated  the 
rarity  of  bloodshed,  and  the  horror  which  it  created 
among  the  people,  no  less  than  their  hatred  of  a 
standing  army  as  an  instrument  of  governing.  The 
ceremony  was  far  from  being  an  agreeable  one  to 
the  army  then  quartered  in  the  town,  and  many 
threats  had  been  thrown  out,  that  the  oration  would 
be  interrupted  if  the  orator  cast  any  reflections  on 
standing  armies.  After  these  endeavours  to  intimi- 
date were  known,  Warren  volunteered  through  his 
friends,  to  deliver  the  address.  The  regular  authori- 
ties of  the  town  were  present,  and  the  form  of  an 
adjourned  tov^n  meeting,  as  is  still  the  case  for  the 
annual  oration,  was  observed,  and  like  that  it  was 
delivered  in  the  Old  South  Church.* 

The  circumstances  on  this  occasion  were  of  a  very 
trying  kind,  and  even  a  brave  man  might  have  been 
embarrassed.  The  building  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  even  the  aisles  and  pulpit  stairs  were  so  com- 
pletely filled,  that  he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  desk. 
by  a  ladder  placed  against  the  window,  as  the  fa- 
m>us  Whitefield  had  once  done  before  him  for  the 
same  reason.  Many  British  officers  were  present 
with  their  side  arms,  and  an  air  of  menace  was  as- 


*  During  the  tMge  of  Boston  this  church  was  turned  into  a  riding  school  for 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  retainers  of  the  army  kept  a  dram  shop  in  one 
of  its  galleries.  This  was  an  exhibition  of  resentment  that  was  neither  dig- 
nified nor  manly,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  **  sacrilege,*^  as  has  been  some- 
times done.  The  dissenting  sects  do  not  attach  any  superstitious  sanctity  to 
the  walls  of  a  meeting  house,  which  ia  used  occasionally  for  temporal  con- 
cerns. The  church  in  question  was  particularly  obnoxious,  from  having  been 
tbe  scene  of  so  many  public  n^tings  for  political  purposes. 
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sumed  bj  many  in  rather  an  ostentatious  manner. 
The  rarious  excitement  of  an  immense  audience  was 
apparent  in  every  countenance,  and  seemed  flushing 
and  panting  for  an  explosion.  Warren  was  perfect- 
ly unruffled,  and  proceeded  with  deliberation  to  de- 
liver a  most  animated  discourse.  On  the  subject  of 
the  mischief  of  standii^  armies,  the  most  zealous 
patriot  could  have  wished  for  no  stronger  language* 
He  adverted  to  4he  case  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
shawed  how  she  had  fallen  from  her  height  of  glory 
and  power,  by  the  means  of  her  mercenary  soldiers, 
until  she  became  the  scorn  of  mankkid.  From  this 
he  passed  to  the  employment  of  soldiers  in  modern 
times;  that  they  were  necessarily  the  enemies  of 
freedom  and  justice,  because  the  first  principle  that 
was  tat^ht  them,  is  to  obey  their  ofiicers  without 
reference  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  That  every  na- 
tion which  suffered  them  must  finally  be  corrupted 
and  enslaved.  He  described  the  event  they  were  cele- 
brating, in  the  most  vivid  manner,  pictured  the  actual 
crime  which  the  military  had  committed,  and  the 
scenes  of  horror  they  had  almost  produced,  but  that 
the  firmness  of  the  inhabitants  had  prevented  the 
dreadful  scenes  that  were  so  near  takii^  place,  that 
thqy  had  jN'ocured  their  dismissal  from  the  town ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  humanity,  .that  the 
whole  body  of  troops  would  have  been  destroyed. 
Stroi^r  language  could  not  have  been  used,  if  no 
threats  had  been  uttered,  or  no  English  officer  been 
present  There  was,  however,  no  disturbance,  and 
the  oration  was  delivered  without  interruption  to  as 
admiring  and  applauding  audience. 
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As  the- crisis  approached,  Warren  who  had  \oDg 
determined  to  abandon  all  his  professional  views,  and 
to  enter  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  American  armj, 
devoted  some  time  every  daj  to  regular  practice  of 
the  manual  exercise.  His  duties  often  led  him  into 
circles  frequented  bj  the  English  officers,  and  though 
they  avoided  affircMiting  him  personally,  he  could  not 
escape  hearing  much  of  that  insolence  which  was  too 
prevalent  amoi^  them.  He  felt  these  insults  to  his 
country  as  if  they  had  been  directed  against  himself. 
A  gentleman*  who  was  a  student  with  him  in  1774^ 
relates,  that  in  returning  one  evening  to  his  house 
situated  in  Hanover-street,  he  passed  in  Courtnstreet 
a  number  of  British  officers ;  among  them  Colonel 
Wolcot,  who  afterwards  made  himself  remarkable 
for  a  paltry  insult  in  addressing  General  Washington, 
as  ^  Mr.  Washington,''  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
prisoners ;  and  as  Warren's  friends  were  then  con- 
stantly expecting,  that  some  attempt  would  be  made 
to  seize  him  by  the  British,  he  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  advised  him  not  to  go  out.  He  repli- 
ed, **  I  have  a  visit  to  make  to  Mrs. in  Con>- 

hill  this  evening,  and  I  will  go  at  once ;  come  with 
me."  He  then  put  his  pistols  in  his  pocket,  wad 
they  went  out.  They  passed  the  officers  without 
molestation  from  them.  It  was  found  the  next  day, 
that  they  were  watching  for  the  cannon  which  had 
been  safely  removed  that  same  momii^,  as  before 
mentioned.     Warren  said  one  day  to  this  student, 

♦  Hon.  WiUiam  Enstis. 
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having  his  spirit  fretted  by  some  of  the  taunts  that 
the  British  officers  were  frequently  uttering,  **  These 
fellows  say  we  won't  6ght ;  by  heavens,  I  hope  I 
shall  die  up  to  my  knees  in  blood !"  This  was  spo- 
ken but  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death* 

General  Warren  received  his  commission,  as 
Major  General,  only  four  days  before  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  But  after  the  affair  at  Lexington,  when 
the  militia  began  to  collect,  and  an  army  to  be  formed, 
he  was  incessantly  engaged  with  a  few  officers  who 
had  obtained  experience  in  former  wars,  in  endeav- 
ouring  to  introduce  some  regular  organization  amoi^ 
men,  who  where  enthusiastic  and  brave,  but  unarm- 
ed, undisciplined,  and  with  none  of  the  habits  or 
knowledge  of  soldiers.  He  was,  at  the  same  time. 
President  of  the  provincial  congress,  which  place  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  as- 
sume an  actual  military  command. 

^  Mow  much  fatal  aniinosity  has  been  created  between  nations,  by  tJM  des* 
pkable  insolence  of  sneering  at  others*  courage.  Reflections  of  this  ktad, 
though  they  may  sometimes  be  uttered  by  men  of  honour,  from  thoughtless- 
ness, are  commonly  the  eflfiisions  of  bullies  and  cowards.  The  British  officers 
had  before  the  commencement  of  the  contest  some  excuse  for  giving  way  t* 
this  feeling.  Confident  in  their  own  discipline,  their  abundant  preparatioa 
and  their  brilliant  appearance,  they  thought  there  was  nothing  to  oppoee  tbem 
but  a  rabble  which  might  be  easily  dispersed,  and  which  they  were  eager  to 
effect.  A  few  of  the  officers  felt  an  esteem  for  the  people,  and  were  reluctant 
to  engage  in  a  civil  war,  which  they  knew  would  bring  great  misfortuoes  upon 
the  country,  and  as  they  supposed,  overwhelm  it.  There  was  so  much  fisQy 
and  disgusting  arrogance  in  many  of  the  subalterns,  and  careless  ignorance 
about  the  whole  subject  of  dispute,  that  one  of  their  superior  officers  published 
a  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  *<  A  letter  from  a  Veteran  to  the  Officers  of  ihe 
army  encamped  at  Boston.**  It  is  remarliably  well  written,  and  while  itjns- 
ttfies  his  own  government,  reproves  the  frivolity  and  rashness  that  treated  ^e 
Americans  with  contempt.    It  was  attributed  to  General  Prescott. 
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The  batde  of  Bunker  Hill  has  been  too  often 
and  too  well  described,  to  require  anj  repetition  of 
the  attempt^  In  itself,  it  was  in  many  respects,  one 
of  the  most  remarieable  conflicts  that  has  moistened 
the  earth  with  human  blood*  No  spirit  of  prophecjr 
is  required  to  foretel,  that  from  the  consequences 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  which  it  may  be  said 
to  have  guaranteed,  after  ages  will  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  battles,  and  that  it  will 
be  hallowed  by  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  as  among 
the  most  precious  and  beneficent  contests,  ever  wag« 
ed  in  behalf  of  human  rights  and  human  happiness. 
The  American  force  on  that  day  was  commanded 
by  the  brave  colonel  Prescott  General  Warren 
went  to  the  ground  as  a  volunteer,  not  to  take  any 
command,  but  to  encourage  his  fellow  citizens,  for 
they  were  not  yet  soldiers,  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
He  fell  in  the  redoubt,  towards  the  close  of  the 
action,  and  when  his  death  was  known,  the  enemy  con- 
soled themselves  in  believing,  that  his  sii^le  life  was 
nearly  an  equivalent  for  the  heavy  loss,  which  they 
had  experienced. 

The  exultation  of  his  enemies  could  not,  however, 
exceed  the  grief  of  his  friends.  Distii^ished  by 
great  comeliness  of  face  and  figure,  his  countenance 
exhibited  rather  the  air  of  the  youthful  period  he 

*  General  Burgoyne  wrote  a  brilliant  description  of  this  battle.  In  tha 
seventh  volume  of  the  North  American  Review,  there  is  a  sketch  in  which  the 
moral  circumstances  attending  it  are  alluded  to,  with  masterly  dkcrimination, 
and  the  writer  has  really  rendered  any  further  effort  superfluous.  A  recent 
account  of  it  with  a  plan,  has  been  published  by  Colonel  Swett,  who  Mm  pro* 
served  many  interesting  anecdotes  that  would  aoon  have  been  lost. 

60 
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was  leaying,  than  of  the  mature  age  on  which  he 
had  entered.*  Intrepid,  generous  and  high  minded, 
gifted  with  fine  talents  and  an  ardent  soul,  his  loss 
seemed  irreparable  and  was  bitterly  deplored.  If 
fame,  however,  be  the  noblest  object  of  human  pur- 
suit, he  was  early  crowned  with  success ;  and  who 
would  not  exchange  all  the  years  of  a  lingering  exis- 
tence for  his  premature  fate  !  Perhaps  his  fall  was 
as  useful  to  his  country,  as  it  was  glorious  to  himself. 
His  death  served  to  adorn  the  cause  for  which  he 
contended,  excited  emulation,  and  gave  a  pledge  of 
perseverance  and  ultimate  success.  In  the  grand 
sacrifice,  of  which  a  new  nation  was  that  day  to  cele- 
brate in  the  face  of  the  world,  to  prove  their  sinceri- 
ty to  Heaven,  whose  Providence  they  had  invoked, ' 
the  noblest  victim  was  the  most  suitable  ofi*ering. 

The  American  troops  b  this  battle  were  command- 
ed by  Colonel  William  Prescott,  of  Pepperel,  an  ofli- 
cer  distinguished  by  the  most  determined  bravery. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Hon.  B.  Prescott  of  Groton, 
who  was  for  many  years  an  influential  member  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  and  who  was  once  chosen 
agent  for  the  province  in  England.  William  Prescott 
was  bom  in  1726,  and  was  a  lieutenarit  of  the  pro- 
vincial troops  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1758. 
The  British  General  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
conduct  in  that  campaign,  that  he  offered  him  a  com- 


*  HU  very  youthful  expression  will  be  remarked  by  CTery  one  in  Colonel 
'Trumbuirs  picture  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
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mission  in  the  regular  army,  which  he  declined,  to 
return  home  with  his  countrymen.  From  this  time 
till  the  approach  of  the  American  war,  he  remained 
on  his  farm  in  Pepperel,  filling  various  municipal  offi- 
ces, and  enjoying  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fel- 
low citizens.  As  the  difficulties  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  grew  more  serious,  he  took 
a  deeper  and  more  decided  part  in  public  affairs. 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  regi- 
ment of  nUnnte  men^  organized  by  the  provincial  con- 
gress. He  marched  his  regiment  to  Lexington,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  notice  of  the  intended  of>e- 
rations  of  General  Gage  against  Concord,  but  the 
British  detachment  had  retreated  before  he  had 
time  to  meet  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cambridge, 
and  entered  the  army  that  was  ordered  to  be  rais- 
ed ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  officers  and  privates 
volunteered  to  serve  with  him  for  the  first  cam- 
paign. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  three  regiments  were  plac- 
ed under  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  Charlestown 
in  the  evening,  to  take  possession  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  throw  up  works  in  its  defence.  When  they 
reached  the  ground,  it  was  perceived  that  Breed^s 
hill,  which  is  a  few  rods  south  of  Bunker^s  hill,  was 
the  most  suitable  station.  The  troops  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Gridley,  an  able  engineer,  were 
busily  engaged  in  throwing  up  a  small  redoubt  and 
breast-work,  which  latter  was  formed  by  placing  two 
rail  fences  near  together,  and  filling  the  interval 
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with  the  new  mown  hfty*  lyin^  on  the  ground.  There 
was  something  in  the  rustic  materials  of  these  de- 
fences, hastily  made,  in  a  short  summer's  ni^ht,  with- 
in gun-shot  of  a  powerful  enemy,  that  was  particularij 
apposite  to  a  body  of  armed  husbandmen,  who  had 
rushed  to  the  field  at  the  first  sound  of  alarm* 

As  soon  as  these  frail  works  were  discovered  the 
next  morning,  the  ^British  commander  made  prepa- 
rations to  get  possession  of  them*  General  Howe 
with  various  detachments  amountii^  to  near  ,M)00 
men,  was  ordered  to  dislodge  the  ^  rebels.''  The  force 
which  Colonel  Prescott  could  oommand  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  redoubt  and  breast-work,  was  about 
1200  mea  Very  few  of  these  had  ever  seen  an 
action.  They  |iad  been  labouring  all  night  in  creat- 
ing these  defences ;  and  the  redoulrt,  if  it  coiM  be 
so  called,  was  open  on  two  sides.  Instead  of  being 
relieved  by  fresh  troops,  as  they  had  expected,  they 
were  left  without  supplies  of  ammunition  or  refresh- 
ment, and  thus  fatigued  and  destitute,  they  had  to 
bear  the  repeated  assaults  oi  a  numerous,  well  ap 
pointed,  veteran  army.  They  destroyed  nearly  as 
many  of  their  assailants,  as  the  whole  of  their  own 
number  engaged ;  and  they  did  not  reti*eat  till  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  the  enemy  supfdied 
with  fresh  troops  and  cannon  completely  overpower^ 
ed  them. 

Colonel  Prescott  lost  nearly  one  quarter  of  his 
own  regiment  in  the  action.  When  General  War- 
ren cande  upon  the  hill,  Colonel  Prescott  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  orders  to  give ;  he  answered,  ^  no^ 
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colonel,  I  am  <xAy  a  yoluBleer,  the  command  is  yours." 
When  he  was  at  length  forced  to  tell  his  men  to 
retreat,  as  well  as  they  c^Mild,  he  was  one  of  the  last 
who  left  the  intrenchment.  He  was  so  satisfied  with 
the  bravery  of  iiis  companions,  and  convinced  that 
the  enemy  were  disheartened  by  tbe  severe  and  un- 
expected loss  which  they  had  sustained,  that  he 
requested  the  commander  in  chief  to  give  him  two 
regiments,  and  he  would  retake  tha  position  the 
same  night 

He  continued  in  the  service  till  the  beginning  of 
1777,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home. 
3ut  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  went  as  a  vdun- 
teer  to  the  northern  army  under  Greneral  Gates,  an4 
assisted  in  the  capture  c^  General  Burgoyne.  This 
was  his  last  military  service.  He  was  subsequently 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
died  in  1795,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Colonel  Prescott*  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  an 
energetic,  brave,  and  patriotic  citizen,  who  was 
ready  in  the  hour  of  danger  to  place  himself  in  the 
van,  and  partake  in  all  the  perils  of  his  country, 
feeling  anxious  for  its  prosperity,  without  caring  to 
share  in  its  emoluments ;  and  maintaining  beneath  a 
plain  exterior  and  simple  habits,  a  dignified  pride  in 
his  native  land,  and  a  hi^  minded  love  of  freedom. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  engagement  were 

*  Id  Colonel  Tnimbull^s  painting  of  tbe  battle  of  Bunker  bill,  Colonel  Prei- 
cott  is  represented  in  a  dress  wbich  is  characteristic  of  tbe  force  be  commanded ; 
thougb  be  does  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  station  in  tbe  picture,  as  be  did  in 
tbe  action. 
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great  and  various-     Though  the   Americans  were 
obliged  to  yield  the  ground  for  want  of  ammunition, 
yet  their  defeat  was  substantially  a  triumph-*     The 
actual  loss  of  the  British  army  was  severe,  and  was 
deeply  felt  by  themselves  and  their  friends-     The 
charm  of  their  invincibility  was  broken.    The  hopes 
of  the  whole  continent  were  raised.     It  was  demon- 
strated, that  although  they   might  burn  towns,  or 
overwhelm  raw  troops  by  superior  discipline  and 
numbers,  yet  the  conquest  at  least  would  not  be  an 
easy  one.     Those  patriots,  who  under  the  most  ar- 
duous  responsibility,   at  the    peril    of  every  thii^ 
which  men  of  sense  and   virtue  can  value,  hazarded 
in  the  support  of  public  principles  present  ruin  and 
future  disgrace,  though  they  felt  this  onset  to   be 
only  the  beg'uming  of  a  civil  war,  yet  wei^  mvigorat- 


•  The  anzietj  and  various  emotions  of  the  people  of  Boston,  on  this  occa- 
sion, had  a  highly  dramatic  kind  of  interest.    Those  who  sided  with  the  Brit- 
ish troops  began  to  see  even  in  the  duration  of  this  battle,  the  possibility  that 
they  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  and  that  they  might  become  eitiles  from  their 
country.    While  those  whose  whole  soul  was  with  their  countr3rmen,  were 
in  dreadful  apprehension  for  their  friends,  in  a  contest,  the  severity  of  which 
was  shewn  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  their  enemies.    After  the  battle 
had  continued  for  some  time,  a  young  person  living  in  Boston,  possessed  of 
very  keen  and  generous  feelings,  bordering  a  little  perhaps  on  the  romantic, 
as  was  natural  to  her  age,  sea,  and  lively  imagination,  finding  that  many  of 
the  wounded  troops  brought  over  from  the  field  of  action  were  carried  by  her 
residence,  mixed  a  quantity  of  refreshing  beverage,  and  with  a  fiemale  domes- 
tic by  her  side,  stood  at  the  door  and  oflfiered  it  to  the  sufferers  as  they  wera 
borne  along,  burning  with  fever  and  parched  with  thirst.    Several  of  them 
grateful  for  the  kindness,  gave  her,  as  they  thought,  consolation,  by  assuring 
her  of  the  destruction  of  her  countrymen.    One  young  officer  said,  (^  never 
mind  it  my  brave  young  lady,  we  have  peppered  'em  well,  depend  upon  it." 
Per  dearest  feelings,  deeply  interested  in  the  opposite  camp,  were  thus  unint^m 
tionally  lacerated,  while  she  was  pouring  oil  and  wine  into  their  wounds. 
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ed  by  its  result,  which  cleared  away  some  painful  un- 
certainties, while  the  bravery  and  firmness  that  had 
been  displayed  by  their  countrymen,  inspired  a  more 
positive  expectation  of  being  .ultimately  triumphant.* 


*  When  Americans  wish  to  estimate  the  merits  of  the  leading  patriots,  who 
obtained  the  independence  of  their  country,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  the 
good  that  has  resulted  from  their  efforts,  vast  as  it  may  be,  but  to  do  them 
fttll  justice,  the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted  and  the  chances  which 
they  were  liable  to,  must  be  examined.  The  concluding  paragraphs  of  the 
essays  oi  Maatachuttttentii^  the  most  able  papers  that  were  produced  on  the 
government  side  during  the  dispute,  will  throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  The 
author  was  evidently  sincere  in  his  opinions,  and  they  were  urged  with  great 
earnestness- and  eloquence  ;  yet  mild  and  humane  as  he  was,  it  may  be  infer- 
red from  his  hints,  that  the  fate  of  the  patriots,  if  they  had  been  unsuccessful, 
would  have  been  an  ignominious  death.  This  last  letter,  addressed  <<  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,**  was  published  April  3d,  a 
fortnight  only  before  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

«  Do  you  expect  to  conquer  in  war  f    War  is  no  longer  a  simple,  but  an  in- 
tricate science,  not  to  be  learned  from  books,  or  two  or  three  campaigns,  but 
from  long  experience.    You  need  not  be  told  that  his  majesty's  generals.  Gage 
and  Haldimand,  are  possesed  of  every  talent  requisite  to  great  commanders, 
matured  by  long  experience  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  stand  high  in 
military  fame  :  that  many  of  the  officers  have  been  bred  to  arms  from  their 
infancy,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  army  now  here,  have  already  reaped 
immortal  honours  in  the  iron  harvest  of  the  field.  Alas,  my  friends,  you  have 
nothing  to  oppose  to  this  force,  but  a  militia  unused  to  service,  impatient  of 
command,  and  destitute  of  resources.    Can  your  officers  depend  on  the  pri- 
vates, or  the  privates  upon  the  officers?  Your  war  can  be  but  little  more  than 
mere  tumultuary  rage;    and  besides  there  is   an  awful  disparity  between 
troops  that  fight  the  battles  of  their  sovereign,  and  those  that  follow  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion.    These  reflections  may  arrest  you  in  an  hour  that  you  think  ' 
not  of,  and  come  too  late  to  serve  you.   Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  gain 
you  one  battle,  but  could  you  destroy  all  the  British  troops  that  are  now  here, 
and  bum  the  men  of  war  that  command  our  coast,  it  would  be  but  the  begin- 
ning of  sorrow  ;  and  yet  without  a  decisive  battle  one  campaign  would  ruin 
you.    This  province  does  not  produce  its  necessary  provision,  when  the  hus- 
bandman can  pursue  his  calling  without  molestation ;  what  then  must  be  your 
condition  when  the  demand  shall  be  increa8o4  and  the  resource  in  a  manner 
cut  off?    Figure  to  yourselves  what  must  be  your  distress,  should  your  wives 
and  children  be  driven  from  such  places,  as  the  kiug^s  troops  shall  occupy,  into 
the  interior  parts  of  the  province,  and  they  as  well  as  you,  be  destitute  of  sup* 
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etHaDter  XXX. 

Jk^eedates  o/*  Oiii  ti^Ur  the  dose  ^fhupukUe  carut-^Hu  ruidenc€ 
in  Ardover — LaH  vi$U  to  BoiUm-^Retum  to  Andover — Rt' 
markabU  dtaik^-Uit  charaeUr. 

The  public  career  of  Otis,  maj  be  said  to  hare 
ended  in  1769,  for  though  b  1771  he  was  again  in  the 
legislature,  hie  exertions  were  less  arduous ;  and  after 
that  period,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  appear* 
ance  in  the  courts  oi  justice  and  in  town  meetings, 
yet  he  was  little  more  than  a  majestic  ruin.  In  his 
lucid  intervals  he  was  still  powerful,  but  as  these 
were  liable  to  be  interrupted,  it  was  impossible  to 
confide  important  business  to  him.  During  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life,  he  was  sometimes  in  a  fren- 
zied state,  at  others,  exhibited  rather  the  eccenti^ici- 
ty  of  a  humourist  than  absolute  derailment  The 
wound  which  he  had  received  rendered  him  ex^ 


port.  I  take  no  pleatura  in  painting  these  scenes  of  distress.  The  whigs  aSisct 
to  divert  you  from  tlieni  by  ridicule ;  but  should  war  commence,  you  can  ex- 
pect nothing  but  its  seTerities.  Might  I  hazard  an  opinion,  but  few  of  your 
leaders  ever  intended  to  engage  in  hostilities,  but  they  may  have  rendered 
inevitable  what  they  only  intended  for  intimidation.  Those  that  unsheath  the 
sword  of  rebellion  may  throw  away  the  scabbard,  they  cannot  be  treated  with 
while  in  arms,  and  if  they  lay  them  down  they  are  in  no  other  predicament 
than  conquered  rebels.  The  conquered  in  other  wars  do  not  forfeit  the  rights 
of  men,  nor  all  the  rights  of  citizens,  even  their,  bravery  is  rewarded  by  a  gen- 
erous victor  I  far  diiferent  is  the  case  of  a  routed  rebel  host.  My  dear  coun- 
trymen, you  have  before  you  at  your  election,  peace  or  war,  happiness  or 
misery.  May  the  God  of  our  forefathers  direct  you  in  the  way  that  leads  t9 
peace  and  happiness,  before  your  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains,  before 
f  1^  evil  days  come,  wherein  you  shall  say,  we  hav«  no  pleasure  in  them.*' 
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tremely  susceptible  of  excitement,  and  deep  thinking 
would  easily  inflame  him :  it  operated  too,  as  it  often 
does  in  similar  cases,  inducing  delirium  from  any 
stimulant.  Even  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  had  an  im- 
mediate efiect,  and  created  a  feverish  action  on  the 
brain,  that  prevented  self-control,  and  tended  to.  re« 
produce  itself. 

There  are  many  sayings  and  actions  of  his,  in  this 
last  and  clouded  part  of  his  life,  that  are  remember* 
ed  for  their  singularity  or  extravagance*  The  num^ 
ber  of  his  contemporaries  who  can  recollect  him  in 
the  vigour  of  his  powers,  has  become  almost  extinct } 
but  there  are  many  yet  remaining  who  knew  him 
when  his  reason  had  been  shaken.  He  passed  two 
entire  days  in  destroying  all  his  correspondence  and 
other  writings,  and  thus  annihilated  many  records  of 
his  public  services,  and  some  literary  productions  that 
would  have  furnished  rich  materials  for  his  own 
history  and  that  of  his  times ;  while  many  traits  of 
his  ardent  mind  after  its  derangement  are  still  pre- 
served.  If  he,  in  happier  moments,  or  his  friends, 
could  have  decided,  these  circumstances  would  have 
been  reversed;  they  would  have  saved  the  docu- 
ments of  the  first  portion  of  his  life,  and  obliterated 
all  the  latter.  As  neither  alternative  can  now  be 
adopted,  it  may  be  excusable  to  cite  a  few  occurs 
rences  that  took  place  during  this  afflicting  period, 
which  may  serve,  like  a  caricature,  when  no  faith- 
ful portrait  can  be  obtained,  to  aid  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  his  character. 

His  contempt  for  lord  Hilkborough,  with  whose 
61 
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blunders  in  the  management  of  colonial  affairs  he 
was  completely  disgusted,  was  often  shewn,  and  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  The  following  short  epis- 
tle was  written  bj  him,  in  the  first  fit  of  insanity 
after  his  wound.     It  advises  a  perusal  of  the  bible. 

<*MILTOH  M4ffVFACT0RT,   BOSTOIT,  JANUARY   13TH,    1770. 

"  MY  LORD, —  I  take  the  liberty  most  humbly  to 
recommend  to  your  lordship's  perusal^  the  great  book 
of  God,  of  nature,  of  arts  and  sciences.  My  humble 
North  American  word  of  honour  for  it,  my  lord, 
these  volumes  will  hurt  neither  thee,  nor  thy  mas- 
ter, nor  in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to 
come. 

**  I  am,  my  lord,  his  majesty's  liege,  true  and  faith- 
ful subject:  no  man's  enemy,  ergo,  your  lordship's 
friend. 

JAMES  OTIS. 
«  Rl,  Hwn.  LORP  HILI*SBOR0V<sa,*' 

In  the  records  of  the  legislature,  there  is  a  peti- 
tion for  the  payment  of  interest  on  some  state  notes, 
which  he  held.  Though  extremely  brief  and  pithy, 
it  marks  a  disordered  mind,  particularly  in  the 
caprice  of  writing  his  name  differently  from  the 
manner  which  he  and  his  family  had  always  used, 
and  according  to  the  common  mode  of  spelling  it  in 
England. 

'^  To  the  assembly  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts- 
bay,  sheweth  James  Oates,  that  there  was  due  to 
him,  the  20th  of  June  last,  two  thousand  and  thirty- 
nine  pounds  lawful  money,  with  two  yeai*s  interest : 
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that  said  James  wants  the  interest  of  said  sum,  and 
demands  payment. 

JAMES  GATES. 
JULY  1776." 

This  petition  was  referred  and  granted.  Two 
years  afterwards  there  was  another  memorial  to  the 
same  effect,  in  which  his  name  on  the  record  ap- 
pears in  the  usual  manner ;  the  petition  itself  is  not 
in  the  files. 

Durii^  a  period  that  he  resided  with  his  father 
at  Great  Marshes,  a  small  privateer,  with  one  gun, 
belonging  to  New  London,  was  chased  into  Barnsta- 
ble harbour,  by  a  British  sloop  of  war,  and  was 
obliged  to  seek  for  safety,  by  going  far  up  a  shallow 
creek,  where  the  enemy's  vessel  could  not  follow. 
John  Otis,  a  brother  of  James,  was  a  magistrate, 
and  had  a  command  in  the  militia,  whom  he  kept 
in  readiness  to  oppose  any  attempt  of  the  English 
to  destroy  the  privateer  with  their  boats.  Two  or 
three  gentlemen  of  respectability  were  present  at 
Col.  Otis's,  where  the  master  of  the  privateer  had 
gone  to  obtain  a  protection.  This  commander  had 
previously  studied,  if  not  practised  law,  and  was  a  va- 
pouring coxcomb.  He  gave  himself  many  airs,  and 
while  seeking  for  protection  for  his  vessel,  paid  no 
regard  to  the  gentlemen  who  were  present.  Otis  saw 
this  conduct,  and  resented  the  want  of  respect  to 
his  father  by  mortifying  the  offender.  With  his  hair 
powdered,  and  a  dress  as  disordered  as  his  mind,  he 
came  up  to  the  captain  and  said, — ^'  my  brother,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you;  we  ^re  brethren,  I  take  it,  in  three 
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respects.  In  the  first  place,  joti  arls  my  brother,  ai 
being  one  of  the  human  race ;  secondly,  as  jou  have 
Mudied  law,  we  are  brother  lawyers ;  and,  being  both 
unwillingly  detained  here,  we  are  brethren  in  dis- 
tress, so  long  as  you  continue  lord  high  admiral  of 
these  narrow  seas." 

His  love  of  literature  was  always  predominant, 
and  his  stores  of  it  almost  unbounded.  Even  while 
suflfering  under  the  sad  derangement  of  reason,  he 
seized  with  avidity  every  occasion  for  the  discussicxi 
of  literary  topics,  the  strength  of  his  memory  en- 
abled him  to  display  his  copious  acquisitions,  which 
his  wit  and  animation  always  rendered  interesting. 
A  gentleman  visited  him  one  day  at  Barnstable,  at  a 
time  when  the  violence  of  his  mental  malady  made 
It  necessary  to  subject  him  to  severe  restraint  He 
arrived  at  the  house  about  sunset,  intending  merely 
to  make  a  friendly  call.  Otis,  whose  feelings  were 
highly  social,  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  engaged 
at  once  eagerly  in  conversation.  Every  subject  was 
started,  politics,  law,  history,  poetry,  the  fine  arts, 
&c.  &;c.  and  though  there  was  sometimes  a  slight  in«- 
Coherence  in  his  transitions,  yet  he  talked  with  so 
much  brilliancy  and  force,  that  the  visit  was  insensi^ 
biy  prolonged  till  after  midnight. 

While  residing  at  Barnstable,  he  was  seldom  ab- 
sent from  public  worship.  In  those  days,  when  the 
present  rapidity  of  the  mails  and  wide  circulation  of 
newspapers  did  not  exist,  the  government,  in  order 
to  make  known  important  intelligence,  sent  letters 
^d  proclamations  to  the  clergymeni  who  read  them 
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to  their  congregations  after  the  service  was  oven 
Otis  was  always  most  eagerly  attentive,  and  when 
fortunate  events  were  announced,  his  involuntary 
exclamations,  as  it  were  thinking  aloud,  would  be 
heard  almost  throughout  the  church. 

After  he  had  given  up  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  sometimes  went  into  the  courts  as  a  specta- 
tor, and  often  gave  useful  advice  to  his  friends. 
Mr.  Thomas  in  his  **  History  of  Printing,"  has  given 
an  instance  which  happened  to  himself.  When 
threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  a  libel,  on  account 
of  certain  political  essays  which  he  had  published, 
he  received  an  unexpected  visit  from  Otis,  who  ex- 
amined the  case,  and  promised  him,  if  a  suit  was  in- 
stituted, to  appear  gratuitously  in  his  defence.^ 
The  following  example  occurred  of  his  giving  an 
opinion  in  court,  which  was  rendered  more  striking, 
as  the  case  involved  the  proceedings  of  an  individual 
who  was  insane.t 

An  action  was  brought  in  Boston  at  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  for  the  recovery  of  a  tenement  and 
its  appurtenances.  After  evidence  had  been  given 
of  the  plaintiff's  right  and  seizin,  the  defendanfb 
counsel  introduced  the  plaintiff's  own  deed  of  sale, 
duly  acknowledged  and  recorded.  Upon  this  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  moved  the  court  for  permission  to 
shew  to  the  jury,  that  at  the  time  of  making  and 

*  See  Thomases  History  of  Printing,  Vol.  I.  p.  476. 

t  This  curious  cause  was  communicated  by  tbe  Tenerable  Judge  SewaU  of 
Tprk|  and  b  copied  without  any  essential  Tariation  from  his  manuscript. 
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executing^  the  deed,  the  f^intiff  was  insane  or  nou 
compos  mentis.  To  this,  the  opposite  party  object- 
ed, that  it  was  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  no  man 
should  be  permitted  to  stultify  himself,  and  introduc- 
ed several  authorities  to  establish  the  rule,  although 
they  seemed  to  allow  that  the  heir  might  do  it,  af- 
ter the  decease  of  his  ancestor.  It  was  argued  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  truth  of  the  fact 
was  more  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  life  time  of 
the  party,  than  at  a  more  remote  period,  after  his 
death,  &C.  After  a  considerable  time  occupied  in 
the  debate,  Otis  stepped  forward  and  said :  that  he 
was  not  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in 
this  suit,  but  requested,  as  Amicus  Curice,  to  be  heard 
a  few  words  on  the  occasion.  The  court  assented. 
He  began  by  observing,  that  since  the  declaration 
of  Independence  we  had  become  a  new  nation, 
whose  judicial  decisions,  he  hoped  and  wished,  might 
be  founded  in  sound  reason ;  and  that  no  decisions 
from  the  books,  however  long  and  complete  they 
might  appear  from  respectable  and  established  au-* 
thorities,  ought  to  prevail  against  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  He  added,  that  this 
would  be  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  upon  its 
emancipation  from  Great  Britain ;  with  some  other 
concise  and  pertinent  remarks. 

The  motion  for  admitting  the  evidence,  prevailed 
by  the  opinion  of  two,  out  of  three  of  the  Judges. 
It  appeared  by  the  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
a  widower,  advanced  in  years,  having  several  grown 
up  children.      A  woman  from   another  state   had 
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agreed  to  marrj  him^  after  he  bad  giTen  her  a  deed 
of  the  estate  which  was  the  cause  of  the  action* 
When  she  had  obtained  the  propertj,  she  refused 
to  perform  her  engagement  The  plaintiff's  coun- 
sel on  these  premises  argued,  that  he  must  have 
been  insane  in  this  transaction,  for  no  money  appear* 
ed  to  have  been  paid,  although  the  same  was  ac* 
knowledged  by  the  deed,  under  the  plaintiff's  hand 
and  seal.  The  jury,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
and  a  crowded  audience,  found  a  yerdict  for  the 
plaintiff 

The  two  last  years  of  his  life,  a  short  interval  e%- 
cepted,  were  passed  at  Andover.  He  locked  with 
Mr.  Osgood,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  that  town, 
who  resided  on  a  pleasant  farm  in  a  retired  part  ol 
the  south  parish*  After  being  there  about  two 
years,  his  friends  thought  he  was  entirely  restored, 
and  advised  him  to  return  to  Boston.  He  came 
back  and  undertook  some  professional  engagements. 
He  pleaded  a  cause  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
in  which  he  was  beard  with  eager  attention  and  curi- 
osity :  he  displayed  ecmsiderable  power  in  the  case, 
but  far  less  than  he  would  once  have  done. 

One  of  the  few  fragments  in  his  hand  writing, 
now  extant,  k  a  memorandum  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
made  at  this  period,  on  a  Sunday,  after  returning 
from  public  worship.  It  is  as  follows,  **  I  have  this 
day  attended  divine  service,  and  heard  a  sensible 
discourse,  and  thanks  be  to  God  I  now  enjoy  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.^^ 

All  his  okl  friends  shewed  him  great  attention, 
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and  among  others  GoTeraor  Hancock,  who,  after 
frequent  inyitations,  at  last  persuaded  him  to  dine 
with  him.  Even  before  he  went  to  this  dinner,  he 
was  observed  to  have,  at  times,  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression, but  after  it,  he  shewed  evident  marks  of 
imsettled  reasoa  The  excitement  resulting  from 
f  uch  a  party  to  a  character  so  ardent,  and  a  mind  so 
shattered,  might  well  have  been  feared.  What  va- 
rious and  conflicting  emotions  must  it  have  awaken- 
ed! The  meeting. with  many  old  friends,  the  warm 
welcome,  the  festive  hilarity,  the  recollection  of  the 
past,  the  confused  and  crowded  images  of  twenty 
eventful  years;  imagination  carrying  him  back  to 
those,  trying  times,  when  with  some  of  that  circle  he 
had  began  the  first,  almost  desperate,  opposition  to 
usurpation ;  the  long  contest  that  had  followed,  then 
verging  to  a  triumphant  termination ;  the  memory  of 
actiye  friends  and  foes,  who  had  alike  disappeared 
from  these  stormy  scenes ;  his  own  broken  intellect 
and  long  mental  eclipse,  the  hazards  and  changes^ 
the  passions  and  illusions,  the  triumph  and  inanity 
of  human  afiairs ;  all  must  haye  hurried  through  hi^ 
mind  in  quick  and  painful  succession. 

His  brother  advised  him  soon  after,  to  return  to 
Andover,  which  he  did  voluntarily,  and  with  perfect 
gentleness.*     While  on  this  last  visit  to  Boston,  he 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  his  nephew  the  Hon.  H.  G.  OtiC| 
relates  some  clrcamBtances  of  his  last  visit  to  Boston^ — « I  brought  him  in  a 
fig  from  Andover  to  Boston  in  the  year  1782,  at  a  period  when  nqr  father  and 
his  friends  thought  he  was  recovered.  Nothing  cook)  be  moie  ^lightfuUy  in- 
structive than  his  conversation  on  tliis  journey,  but  it  was  in  i^erence  chieSy 
to  the  study  of  my  professloii,  whicfa  K  was  Inteaded.  I  should  pursue  under  hia 
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made  his  will,  which  began  thus.  ^  Id  the  name  of 
God,  Amen. — I  James  Otis,  being  in  no  kind  of  feat 
of  death,  though  bj  some  called  the  king  of  terrors, 
and  bj  old  Bannister  in  his  will  a  sei^geant,  I  make 
this  my  last  will  and  testament.''  He  then  speaks 
c^  his  eldest  daughter,  who  married  a  British  officer, 
in  a  manner  that  shews  how  deeply  that  alliance  had 
offended  him,  bequeaths  her  five  shillings,  and  gives 
the  remainder  of  his  property  to  his  wife  and  second 
daughter.  This  instrument  is  dated  the  ^^  31st  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  Jesus  Christ  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty  three  and  of  the  as- 
sumption or  declaration  of  the  Independ^tace  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,  the  se« 
Tenth  year.** 

The  day  after  his  return  to  Andover  he  exhibited 
some  marks  of  agitatioa  He  took  a  hatchet  in  the 
morning  and  went  to  a  copse  of  pines  standing  on  a 
rising  ground  a  few  yards  from  the  house,  and  pass- 
ed all  the  forenoon  in  trimming  away   the  lower 


•patronage. — But  I  went  back  to  college — He  remained  at  home  for  a  iew 
weeksy  and  wae  induced  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleat,  where  it  is  said 
he  displayed  great  powers  in  a  very  pathetic  case,  but  as  1  have  learnt  from 
those  who  heard  him,  he  appeared  a  sun  shorn  of  his  beams.  His  house  how* 
«ver  became  the  resort  of  much  company  calling  to  visit  and  converse  with  him» 
Governor  Hancock  was  par ticulaily  attentive,  and  forced  him  to  dine  with 
him  in  a  very  large  party.  He  was  observed  before  this  time  to  become 
thoughtful  and  sad,  lying  in  bed  until  a  very  late  hour ;  but  immediately  after 
this  dinner,  there  was  a  visible  oscillation  of  his  intellect — He  was  overx^  helm- 
ed by  the  recoUettion  of  past  days,  impressed  probably  with  greater  force,  by 
the  pretence  of  Hancock  and  others  of  the  eonriret  and  by  the  Fcene  aJtogeth* 
#r.  There  was  however  no  frenzy— A  hint  was  given  him  by  my  father  that  he 
had  better  return  to  Andover,  and  he  went  like  a  lamb,  where  in  a  very  short 
period  be  was  ttrtick  with  Ughtniog." 

62 
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branches  of  the  wood.  When  Mr.  Osgood  came  to 
call  him  to  dinner,  he  said  with  great  earnestness; 
^  Osgood,  if  I  die  white  I  am  in  your  house,  I  charge 
you  to  have  me  buried  under  these  trees  :^  and  then 
added  with  a  little  touch  of  humour,  that  shone  forth 
like  a  bright  gleam  in  a  tempestuous  sky ;  ^  you  know 
my  grave  would  overlook  all  your  fields,  and  I  could 
have  an  eye  upon  the  bo^s  and  see  if  they  minded 
their  work.^ 

During  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Mr«  Osgood^s 
family,  except  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  he  ne« 
ver  went  fifty  yards  from  the  house.  He  shewed 
neither  violence  nor  restlessness.  He  lived  very  tem- 
perately, and  his  principal  sustenance  was  bread  and 
milk.  He  psissed  his  time  in  reading,  lying  much  in 
bed,  and  in  consequence  of  this  life  of  tranquillity  and 
indolence  he  grew  very  corpulent.  He  was  always 
kind  and  good  humoured  to  the  family,  and  delighted 
them  with  his  wit,  his  stories  and  knowledge  on  ev- 
ery subject.  Those  who  were  then  young,  are  now 
old,  and  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years  can  recall  few 
particulars  of  his  conversation,  though  the  general 
impression  of  its  great  power  and  richness  is  indeli- 
ble. The  following  instance  is  recollected  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  readiness.  Mr.  Kendall  Osgood,  who 
had  been  a  surgeon  ih  the  army,  was  at  home  on  a 
visit,  when  a  distant  relation  died  in  a  neighbouring 
town.  Most  of  the  family  went  to  the  funeral,  and 
one  of  them  inquiring  if  he  was  going,  he  answered, 
"  O  no,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  Otife  imme- 
diately asked  him,  if  he  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
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text,  and  on  his  confessing  that  he  did  not,  he  enter- 
ed at  once  on  a  learned  commentary  and  explanation 
of  it 

Six  weeks  exactly  after  his.  re  turn,  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon the  23d  day  of  May  17tt3,  a  heavy  cloud  sud- 
denly arose,  and  the  gi%ater  part  of  the  family  were 
collected  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  wait  till  the  shower 
should  have  past.     Otis,  with  his  cane  in  one  hand, 
stood  against  the  post  of  the  door  which  opened 
from  this  apartment  into  the  front  entry.'"'     He  was 
in  the  act  of  telling  the  assembled  group  a  stpry^ 
when  an  explosion  took  place  which  seemed  to  shake 
the  solid  earth,  and  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  or  a 
word,  instantaneously  dead,  into  the  arma  of  Mr.  Os- 
good, who  seeing  him  falling,  sprang  forward  to  re- 
ceive him.     This  flash  of  lightnii^  was  the  first  that 
came  from  the  cloud,  and  was  not  followed  by  any 
others  that  were  remarkable.     There  were  seven  or 
eight  persons  in  the  room,  but  no  other  was  injured. 
No  mark  of  any  kind  could  be  found  on  Otis,  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  change  or  convulsion  in  his  fea- 
tures. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  he  often  express- 
ed a  wish  for  such  a  fate.  He  told  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Warren,  after  his  Reason  was  impaired,  ^  my  dear 
sister,  I  hope  when  God  Almighty  in  his  righteous 
providence   shall  take  me  out  of  time  into  eternity^ 

*  Hit  own  room  was  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  front  door,  when  looking 
«t  the  plate  ;  and  at  his  death,  he  was  standing  in  the  door  way  of  the  rooni 
to  the  right.  The  lightning  struck  the  chimney,  followed  t  rafter  of  the  roof 
which  rested  upon  one  of  the  upright  timbers,  to  which  the  door  post  was 
contiguous.  The  casing  of  this  door  was  split,  and  several  of  the  nails  torn 
out  all  which  marks  still  remain  as  they  were  at  the  time. 
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that  It  will  be  by  a  flash  of  lightniiig,'^  and  this  idea 
he  often  repeated. 

There  is  a  degree  of  consolation  blended  with 
awe  in  the  manner  of  his  deaths  and  a  soothing  fit- 
ness in  the  sublime  accident  which  occasioned  it 
The  end  of  his  life  was  ennobled,  when  the  ruins 
of  a  great  mind,  instead  of  beii^  undermined  by 
loathsome  and  obscure  disease,  were  demolished  at 
once  by  a  bright  bolt  from  Heavea 

His  body  was  brought  to  Boston,  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  most  numerous  processions  ever 
seen  in  the  town.  Among  the  tributes  to  his  memo- 
ry the  followmg  verses  are  the  most  conspicuous,  and 
besides  the  interest  of  their  subject,  possess  an  in- 
trinsic merit  that  will  preserve  them. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  JAMES  OTIS, 

lULLKD  BT  LlOHTVUrO,  AT  AJTIMVBR,  lOOff  ArTBB.  THB  FBAOE 

OF   1783.     BT  THB  HOir.  THOMAS  DAWKS,  WBITTXff 

AT  TH«  TIMB. 


Whut  flashed  with  conquest  and  elate  with  piidt) 
Britannia^s  monarch  Heaven^s  high  will  defied ; 
And  hent  on  blood,  by  lost  of  mle'  inclined, 
With  odious  chains  to  vex  the  freeborn  mind ; 
On  these  young  shores  set  up  unjust  command, 
And  spread  the  slaves  of  office  round  the  land ; 
Then  Otis  rose,  and  great  in  patriot  fame, 
To  listening  crowds  resistance  dared  proclaim. 
From  soul  to  soul  th^  bright  idea  ran, 
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The  fire  of  freedom  flew  from  man  to  man : 
His  pen  like  Sjdaej\  made  the  doctrine  known, 
His  tongue  like  TuUj^s,  shook  a  tyrant's  throne ; 
Then  men  «:rew  boid'^-and  in  the  public  eye. 
The  right  didne  of  monarchs  dared  to  tiy ; 
Light  shone  on  all,  despotic  darkae»8  fled-* 
And  for  a  itntinunt  a  nation  bled. 

From  men  like  Otis,  Independence  grew ; 
From  such  beg^nings  empire  rose  to  view. 
Bom  for  the  world,  his  comprehensiye  mind 
Scanned  the  wide  politics  of  human  kind : 
Blessed  with  a  native  strength  and  fire  of  thought, 
With  Greek  and  Roman  learning  richly  fraught, 
Up  to  the  fountain  head  he  pushed  his  Tiew, 
And  from  first  principles  his  maxims  drew. 
Spite  of  the  times,  this  truth  he  blazed  abroad, 
**  The  people's  safety  is  the  law  of  God,"—* 

For  this  he  sufiered ;  hireling  slaves  combined 
To  dress  in  shades  the  brightest  of  mankind. 
And  see  they  come,  a  dark  desigpdng  band, 
With  murder's  heart,  and  execution's  hand. — 
Hold,  villains !    Those  polluted  hands  restrain ; 
Nor  that  exalted  head  with  blows  profane ! 
A  nobler  end  awaits  his  patriot  head ; 
In  other  sort  he'll  join  the  illustrious  dead. 
Yes !  When  the  glorious  work  which  he  beg^n, 
Shall  stand  the  most  complete  beneath  the  sun ; 
When  peace  shall  come  to  crown  the  grand  design, 
His  eyes  shall  live  to  see  the  work  divine — 
The  Heavens  shall  then  his  generous  ^^  spirit  claim, 
^  In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame." — t 
Hark,  the  deep  thunders  echo  round  the  skies ! 
On  wings  of  flame  the  eternal  errand  flies. 

*  Sftius  populi,  &c.  waa  the  motto  of  one  of  hk  ttsays* 

t  Wtiler  on  the  death  of  CromweiK 
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One  choeen  charitable  bolt  is  sped — 
And  Otis  mingles  with  the  glorious  dead. 


When  God  in  anger  saw  the  spo^ 

On  earth  to  Otis  given, 
In  thunder  as  from  Sinai's  Mount, 

He  snatchM  him  back  to  Heaven* — Amm^moug 

Such  is  the  imperfect  relation  that  can  now  be 
given  of  the  life  of  Jabies  Otis,  deriyed  from  the 
frail  recollections  of  tottering,  expiring  tradition,  the 
scanty  gleanings  of  forgotten  journals,  and  the  for- 
mal entries  of  neglected  records.  Disconnected  and 
imperfect  as  are  these  materials,  they  have  been 
unskilfully  managed,  if  the  reader  be  not  convinced, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  high  minded 
men  that  this  country  has  produced.  He  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  master  spirits  who  began  and  con- 
ducted an  opposition,  which  at  first,  was  only  design- 
ed to  counteract  and  defeat  "an  arbitrary  administra- 
tion ;  but  which  ended  in  a  revolution,  emancipated  a 
continent,  and  established  by  the  example  of  its 
effects,  a  lasting  influence  on  all ,  the  governments  of 
the  civilized  world. 

The  chief  fault  of  Otis  was  his  irascibility,  that 
grew  naturally  in  such  a  character,  and  was  almost 
inseparable  from  his  frankness  and  ardour.  It  often 
led  him  to  be  too  vehement  and  unguarded  in  his 
expressions ;  and  in  hb  zeal  for  the  security  of  fun- 
damental principles,  to  be  too  impatient  at  obstacles; 
and  while  he  was  labouring  under  deep  anxiety  and 
responsibility  for  the  state  of  public*  affairs,  he  was 
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apt  to  brush  away  little  men  and  things  that  inter- 
rupted his  course,  without  sufficient  regard  or  con- 
sidei^ation. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  his  great 
spirit  had  been  less  easily  chafed,  if  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  more  moderation  and  forbearance  with 
what  was  inferior,  perverse,  or  servile.  Yet  if  this 
spirit  had  been  thus  subdued,  perhaps  his  power  of 
rousii^  popular  sentiment,  of  infusing  life,  soul,  and 
energy  into  that  many  bodied  mass,  the  public,  would 
have  been  enfeebled  or  lost. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  every  man's  character, 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  per* 
sons  with  whom  he  is  called  to  act,  should  be  consid- 
ered. Otis  possessed  talents,  a  grasp  of  thought  and 
elevation  of  mind,  which  would  have  qualified  him 
to  move  at  the  head  quarters  of  human  affairs,  to  di- 
rect the  measures  of  a  cabinet,  and  contend  with  the 
highest  and  noblest  opposition.  Instead  of  this  situ- 
ation, he  was  placed  in  collision  with  the  secondary 
agents  of  a  remote,  and  to  him,  intangible  ministry. 
In  resisting  the  sinister,  or  corrupt  designs  of  a  dis- 
tant administration,  his  efforts  could  not  be  directed 
against  them  face  to  face,  but  the  struggle  was  ne- 
cessarily maintained  with  subaltern  agents,  whom  he 
had  a  right  to  despise  for  their  venality,  and  their 
subserviency.  While  such  were  the  men,  who  were 
made  the  willing  instruments  of  the  design  to  en- 
slave his  country,  it  was  difficult  for  a  powerful  or  a 
virtuous  mind  to  restrain  its  indignatioa 

The  side  too  which  he  adopted,  was  not  always  to 
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be  defended  with  the  more  cultiyated  formt  of  legal 
pleading,  or  parliamentarj  debate,  but  it  required 
continually  the  interference  of  popular  agency.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  was  to  be  kept  alive  by  intercourse  and 
argument  with  all  kinds  of  people,  public  assemblies 
were  to  be  addressed,  whose  very  numbers  preclud* 
ed  the  idea  of  refinement ;  and  who  were  to  be  af* 
fected,  not  by  the  closeness  of  argument  and  the 
polish  of  delicate  wit,  but  by  such  tones*  as  could  be 
heard  amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  sea  shore,  by  ideas 
that  were  plain  and  direct,  by  allusions  that  would 
be  obvious,  coarse  even,  and  cutting.  The  timid 
were  to  be  encouraged,  the  ignorant  awakened,  the 
lukewarm  stimulated,  the  ardent  directed,  and  the 
profligate  overawed.  In  all  these  duties,  at  all  timeg 
and  opportunities,  in  the  cafwus  and  the  town  meet- 
ii^,  as  well  as  in  the  halls  of  justice  and  legislation,  he 
was  to  be  found  presiding,  proposing,  animating,  and 
controlling.  Such  incessant  exertions^ on  such  difler- 
ent  theatres,  left  him  little  time  to  study  the  minor 
courtesies  of  life,  and  although  good  humoured  and 
placable,  he  sometimes  prostrated  an  opponent  by  a 
vehement  sally  or  sarcasm,  whom  at  another  moment 
he  would  have  disregarded,  or  set  aside  with  gentle^ 
ness  and  caution.  ^ 

He  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country,  not  merely 
because  it  was  popular,  but  because  he  saw  that  its 
prosperity,  freedom  and  honour,  would  be  all  dimin- 
ished, if  the  usurpation  of  the  British  parliament  was 
successful.  His  enemies  constantly  represented  him 
as  a  demagogue,  yet  no  man  was  lesssa    Hischarac- 
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ter  was  too  I^ibera],  proud  and  honest  to  play  that 
part  He  led  public  opinion  by  the  energy  which 
conscious  strength,  elevated  yiews  and  (}uick  feeU 
ings  inspire,  and  was  followed  with  that  deference 
and  reliance,  which  great  talents  instinctively  com-* 
mand.  These  were  the  qualifications,  that  made  him 
for  many  years  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  patriotic 
party.  It  was  not  by  supple  and  obscure  intrigues, 
by  unworthy  flatteries  and  compliances,  by  a  degrade* 
ing  adoption  of  plebeian  dress,  manners,  or  language, 
that  he  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  people,*  but  by 
their  opinion  of  his  upr^htness,  their  knowledge  of 
his  disinterestedness,  and  their  conviction  of  hig 
ability.  He  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  countrymen, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  factious  tribune,  aiming  to  subvert 
established  authority,  but  as  a  Roman  senator,  who 
became  the  voluntary  advocate  of  ap  injured  pro* 
vince.  He  valued  his  own  standing  and  that  of  hi^ 
family  in  society,  and  did  not  wish  a  change  or  i^ 
revolution.  He  acknowledged  a  common  interest 
with  his  countrymen,  and  sacrificed  iii  their  support 
all  his  hopes  of  personal  a^;randizement.  Had  he 
taken  part  with  the  admmistration,  he  might  have 
commanded  every  favour  in  their  power  to  bestow  j 
in  sustaining  that  of  his  native  land,  he  well  knew 
that  his  only  reward  would  be  the  good  will  of  it^ 
r-^ 

*  H«  bad  a  groat  contempt  for  thoie  shallow,  obtrusive,  noisy,  agents,  who 
are  tbe  appropriate  evil  of  popular  governments,  as  the  arrogant,  servile,  proflii 
gate  miuion  is  of  monarchies.  Going  one  evening  to  attend  a  meeting  fot 
some  political  purpose,  and  seeing  that  some  ordinary  demagogues  were  tbf 
inost  prominent  persons,  he  exclaimed  to  those  who  accompanied  1^1^. 
(f  Zounds !  what  have  we  here  ?  the  world  butt  cod  foremost,'* 
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inhabitants,  and  the  sweet  consciousness  of  perform-^ 
ing  his  duty ;  and  that  he  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  common  lot  of  great  patriotism  in  all  ages,  pre- 
sent poverty  and  future  fame. 

Persons  who  were  annoyed  by  his  opposition  or 
mortified  by  his  superiority,  revenged  themselves  by 
citing  and  exaggeratii^  his  strong  or  unguarded  re- 
marks. With  much  warmth  and  goodness  of  dispo- 
sition, unyielding  activity  of  mind,  a  strong  percept 
tion  of  humour,  a  great  vivacity  of  thought  and 
facility  of  expression,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  in* 
tensely  engaged,  as  he  was,  in  the  litigious  politics  of 
his  time,  and  deeply  anxious  on  points  whose  conse- 
quences were  vast,  and  many  of  them  prospective^ 
he  should  have  disdained  to  occupy  himself  with 
verbal  scruples,  or  in  weighing  the  probability  of 
misrepresentation.  Hence  arose  a  thousand  calum- 
nies and  false  reports,*  hence  all  the  scandal  that 
was  attempted  to  be  heaped  upon  him  for  his  natu- 
ral ebullition  of  resentment,  at  the  injury  done  to  his 
father,  by  the  appointment  of  Hutchinson,  which 
busy  malice  absurdly  represented,  as  the  sole  im- 
pulse of  his  whole  political  course.  In  like  manner, 
hundreds  of  others    were   imputed  to  him,  which 

*  One  of  these  is  alluded  to  in  an  article  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  July  25tb| 
1768,  in  a  dialogue  between  <*a  Pensioner  and  a  Divine,'' of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract ;  '*  Pensioner,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  clergy  interest  tbem- 
seWes  too  much  in  the  political  disputes  of  the  day.  The  gentlemen  in  crmpa 
have  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  such  things.  But  Otis  says,  he  could  not  carrj 
his  points  without  the  aid  of  the  black  regiment.  Divine,  If  Mr.  Otis  express* 
ed  himself  in  that  manner,  (which  I  question)  he  might  have  expressed  him- 
sfilf  father  more  decently  ;  but  surely  you  wiU  allow  this  to  be  a  day  of  dark- 
;iess  and  difficulty,  and  you  will  also  allow  us  to  pray  for  light  and  direction.** 
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however,  being  not  so  deeply  connected  with  pro- 
phecy, as  the  speech  on  the  former  occasion,  sank 
successively  into  oblivion,     A  man  like  Otis,  would 
throw  off  in  every  conversation  sparks  that  might 
illuminate  and  kindle  the  hearer;  and   which,  in  a 
more  phlegmatic  or  cautious  disposition,  would  have 
lain  smouldering  invisibly  through  a  long  existence. 
As  in  every  case  of  public  or  private  oppression, 
he  was  willing  to  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  the  suf- 
ferer, and  as  in  many  instances  where   he  thought 
the  occasion  would  justify  it,  he  employed  his  tal- 
ents gratuitously,   his  enemies  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge  his  liberality.     As  he  relinquished  and 
withstood  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  renounc- 
ed the  highest  and   most  lucrative   professional  pur- 
suits,^ to  employ  all  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in  an  un- 
requited and  fearless  defence  of  his  country,  not  for 
a  brief  period  merely,  but  through  a  succession  of 
anxious  and  momentous  years,  his  friends  and  fellow 
eitizens  admired  and  honoured  his  generous  devo- 
tion.    Yet,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  with  all 
his  superiority  to  mercenary  calculations  as  an  in- 
dividual, in  the  great  question  at  issue   between  the 
colonies  and  the  British  parliament,  respecting  taxa- 
tion, he  watched  with  the  utmost  narrowness  every 
expenditure,  and  contended  against  the  smallest  fis- 
cal imposition,  as  strongly,  as  if  it  involved  total  con- 
fiscation.    In  his  writings  and  his  arguments  he  per- 
petually  recurred  to  the  topic  of  property,  to  the 
maxim,  that  what  was  a  man^s  own,  should  not  be 
assessed  without  his  consent.     The  most  timid  miser 
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in  calcdatii^  the  minutest  fraction  of  interest,  could 
tiot  discover  a  more  anxious  solicitude  at  anj  defr 
ciencjf  than  he  did  at  scrutinizing  every  effort  to 
flBce  in  the  coffers  of  the  king,  a  single  penny,  that 
was  not  granted  from  the  subjects  by  whom  it  was 
paidi  This  contrast  furnishes  one  of  the  striking 
traits  in  his  character,  that  the  man  who  was  dis- 
dainful of  pecuniary  temptations,  and  liberal  to  ex-» 
cess  of  his  own  property,  should  have  been  of  all 
others  th^  most  jealous,  watchful,  and  unyieldii)^,  in 
contending  for  the  principles,  which  ccHisecrated  the 
wealth  of  the  community  against  the  touch  (d  arbi* 
trary  power. 

In  fine,  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  genius,  and  ar^ 
dent  temper,  with  wit  and  humour  that  never  fail-^ 
^  t  us  an  orator,  he  was  bold,  argumentative,  im- 
petuous and  commanding,  with  an  eloquence  that 
made  his  own  excitement  irresistibly  contagious; 
as  a  lawyer^  h»  knowledge  and  ability  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  his  profession ;  as  a  scholar,  he  was 
rich  in  acquisition  and  goyerned  by  a  classic  taste ; 
as  a  statesman  and  civilian,  he  was  sound  and  juit 
m  his  views;  as  a  patriot,  he  resisted  all  allurem^ita 
that  might  Weaken  the  cause  of  that  country,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  for  which  he  sacrifio 
ed  it4  The  future  historian  of  the  United  States,  m 
Considering  the  foundations  of  American  indepen* 
dence,  will  find  that  one  of  the  comer  stones  most 
be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  James  Ons^ 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  ENORAYINOS. 

The  likeness  of  Mr.  Otis^  engrared  for  this  work,  bj  Mr*  A. 
B.  Durand,  of  New- York,  one  of  the  most  eminent  engrayers 
in  this  country,  is  from  a  portrait  painted  by  Blackburn,  in  1755, 
an  artist  who  succeeded  Smibert,  and  preceded  Copley,  in  that 
line  of  art  in  Boston*  The  painting  possesses  only  moderate 
merit ;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  giyes  little  idea  of 
the  energy  of  his  character.  It  rather  answers  to  his  own  des- 
cription of  himself  in  page  384,  when  he  says,  that  he  was  natural- 
ly fond  of  pleasure  and  amusement.  A  presumptive  proof  how- 
ever, of  its  resemblance  at  the  period  when  it  was  painted,  is 
the  fact,  of  the  family  likeness  that  may  be  perceived  in  it  to 
tome  of  his  living  relations. 

The  vignette  prefixed  to  the  first  chapter,  was  taken  from 
the  AHyne  House  at  Plymouth.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
t^ke  a  drawing  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  at  Great 
Marshes,  Barnstable,  which  is  still  standing,  bat  with  the  loss  of 
its  wings,  Bikd  rather  in  a  decayed  state.  This  house  at  Ply- 
Biouth,  in  which  his  mother  was  bom,  was  built  a  few  years 
earlier,  and  serves  to  shew  the  style  of  building  of  respectable 
families  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
kouse  was  pulled  down  two  or  three  years  since,  and  very  few 
dwellings  in  that  style  now  remain.  The  spot  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Pilg^m  Society,  with  an  intention  to  erect  on  it 
a  building,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  forefathers.  It 
stood  in  the  first  street  in  Plymouth,  and  in  the  back  ground  is 
seen  the  outline  of  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  and  the  ship 
marks  the  spot  where  the  May  Fhmer  anchored  in  Decemben 
1632* 
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The  plate  representing  the  Osgood  farm  at  Andorer,  is  firom 
a  very  neat  and  accurate  ^wing,  taken  by  Mr.  Penniman,  on 
the  spot,  the  present  summer.  The  house  and  objects  about 
it,  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  1783,  excepting  the  poplars  in 
front.  Mr.  Otis  was  standing  in  the  door  of  the  room,  to  the 
spectator's  right  of  the  front  door,  and  close  to  it  The  light- 
ning struck  the  chimney,  and  shattered  the  posts  of  these  doors. 
The  picture  presents  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  New  England 
£urm  house. 

The  fac  simile  is  from  a  fragment  copied  from  a  letter  book, 
containing  some  letters  to  ids  clients ;  a  few  of  which  were 
copied  by  himself 

B.     page  5. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE   OTI8   FAMILY. 

The  following  minutes  relating  to  the  first  generations  ot 
this  family,  may  have  some  interest  for  those  readers  who  have 
a  taste  for  tracing  genealogies.  John  Otis  with  his  family 
came  from  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  England,  June  1635,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  and  took  the  freeman's  oath 
the  3d  of  March  following.  He  was  probably  a  substantial  yeo- 
man, who  left  his  coimtry,  partly  to  accompany  his  pastor,  a 
staunch  non-conforming  clergyman;  his  will,  dated  May  3d 
1657,  and  proved  28th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  is  recorded  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Suffolk  Registry  of  Probate,  and  as  it 
bears  his  mark  in  place  of  signature,  it  appears  he  was  unable 
to  write,  a  deficiency  not  so  singular  at  that  time,  as  it  would  at 
present  Of  his  children  there  is  little  known  :  John  Otis  is 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Hingham,  as  being  a  landholder 
there  in  1668-9,  and  Richard  Otis,  another  son  went  to  some  part 
of  Maine  ;  from  thence  he  was  taken  by  a  band  of  Indians  in  one 
of  their  incursions,  and  carried  captive  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  family  into  Canada,  where  the  name  is  still  to  be  found 
among  his  descendants.  The  MS.  journal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ho- 
bart contains  two  or  three  entries  relating  to  this  family,  which 
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are  here  transeribed.  He  writes  the  name  in  yarioos  ways,  Oats, 
Oattis,  Ottis,  in^ngland  it  is  oilten  written  Gates,  ^  May  1,  1663, 
Mary  Otis^  (the  grandchild  of  John)  "  was  baptized  May  28th, 
John  Oattis  wife  died,  July  9th,  1654.  Tabitha  Lyon  being 
scalded  in  a  kettle  of  water,  at  John  Oattisses  house,  died  in  a 
few  hours  after,  March  31st,  1667.  John  Otis  died  at  Wai- 
mouth."  Mr.  Otis  by  the  mother's  side  was  connected  with  the 
founders  of  the  Old  Colony  who  arrived  in  the  first  ship,  the 
May  Flower^  in  1620.  By  the  records  of  Plymouth  it  appears, 
that  in  1699  Mr.  Joseph  Allyne  married  Mary  Doten,  daughter 
of  Edward,  and  grand-daughter  of  Edward  Doten,  who  came  in 
the  May  Flower.  Mr.  Allyne^s  children,  recorded  as  bom  at 
Plymouth,  (in  the  house  represented  in  the  vignette  at  the 
head  of  the  first  chapter)  were  Elizabeth  in  1700,  Mary  in 
1702,  who  was  the  mother  of  James  Otis,  and  a  woman  of  very 
superior  character.  A  good  portrait  of  her  in  the  costume  of 
that  time,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis.  Mr. 
Allyne. removed  with  his  family  from  Plymouth  to  Wethersfield 
in  Connecticut. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart  above  mentioned,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  left  England  for  non-conformity  ;  he  began  the 
settlement,  and  was  the  first  minister  of  Hingham,  and  a  very 
rigid  puritan.  His  journal  begins  thus:  "June  8th  1636,  I 
mth  my  wife  and  four  children  came  safely  to  New-England : 
forever  praised  be  the  God  of  heaven,  my  God  and  king !''  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Judge  Hobart  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hobart  the  present  bishop  of  the  episcopal  church 
in  that  state.  Lechford,  a  lawyer,  came  over  in  1641,  but  get- 
ting into  some  difficulties  on  religious  matters,  remained  only  a 
year,  and  in  a  book  which  he  published  after  his  return,  he 
found  naturally  enough,  from  the  disputes  he  had  been  engaged 
in,  a  good  deal  to  blame  in  the  conduct  of  the  infant  colony. 
In  giving  a  list  of  the  ministers  of  the  different  towns,  and 
mentioning  at  Hingham  "Mr.  Hubbard,^'  as  he  writes  the 
name,  "  Pastor,  and  Mr.  Pecke,  Teacher,"  he  adds,  "  They  re- 
fuse to  baptize  old  Otis's  grandchildren  though  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  their  church."    As  twelve  years  after  a  minute  of  the 
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Inptism  of  Maiy  Otis  is  made  in  Hobart's  journal,  Hie  difficnlty 
whaterer  it  was,  had  been  remoTed.  It  is  i^obable  that  the 
only  copy  of  this  tract  of  Lechford^  exiting  in  America,  (ex- 
cepting an  incomplete  MS.  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Massachu* 
setts  Historical  Society)  is  one  in  the  Ebeling  collection,  in  the 
Kbntry  of  Harvard  University :  the  title  is,  "  Plain  dealings  or 
9uwt/fwm  NewhEngland :  «  $hari  view  of  J^ew-EnglantPs  prestni 
gavtmmmU  both  eeeUiiatHcal  and  dvtif  compared  with  ike  anr 
€iemihf  received  and  eeiabliehed  gcroemment  o^  England^  tn  mum 
maUfiaX  pomU  fit  for  the  gravest  connderaiion  in  these  timet. 
By  7%onia»  Leehford  of  Clement's  Iwn^  in  the  county  of  Middlesex^ 
Qeni.  London^  printed  by  W.  E.  4-  /.  G.for  NaU  Butler  at  ^ 
sign  of  the  Pyde  Bull  near  St.  Austin's  gaU^  1642," 

C,    page  1S9. 

A  notice  of  this  work  was  given  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Back* 
minster,  in  the  Monthly  Anthology,  under  the  head  of  retrospec- 
tive reviews.  The  following  extract  is  from  an  answer  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley  of  Salem,  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  respecting 
Mr.  Otis.  It  communicates  in  the  peculiar  style  of  that  learned 
antiquarian,  some  of  Otis's  literary  opinions.  It  was  dated 
February  4th,  J 81 9.  "I  knew  Mr.  Otis  from  my  youth,  but 
my  acquaintance  began  with  him  in  1777,  when  I  took  part  in 
the  instruction  of  the  Grammar  school  in  Boston.  He  was  of- 
ten at  the  house  in  which  the  grammar  masters  lived,  and  often 
turned  the- conversation  on  the  book  which  he  wrote  upon  Lat- 
in Prosody.  Not  thinking  of  the  future  value  of  these  inter- 
views, you  may  suppose  a  youth  would  recover  but  a  little  of 
the  desultory  conversation,  which  bis  lucid  intervals  could  con- 
tinue. Of  his  rudiments  published  in  1760,  and  just  before  his 
political  career,  he  used  to  observe,  that  he  had  contented 
himself  with  a  view  of  the  best  writers,  and  had  combined  whal 
he  found  in  them  so  as  to  give  the  most  comprehensive  view 
of  them ;  doing  for  Prosody,  what  Cheever  had  done  for  gram- 
mar in  his  Accidence,  that  the  one  book  might  accompany  the 
other.     It  was  from  him  I  gained  the  knowledge  of  Brinsley^ 
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Accidence,  which  was  taught  before  Cheever's  Accidence,  and 
differs  from  it  chiefly  in  being  in  question  and  answer.  I  hare 
Master  John  -Swinnetton's  copy  of  John  Brinsiey's  Accidence, 
%¥ith  Master  Swinnerton's  name  and  date  1652.  The  manner 
in  which  Cheever  has  simplified  it,  is  admirable,  and  suggested 
to  Mr.  Otis  the  work  he  has  performed  successfully.  To  Otis's 
Latin  Prosody,  succeeds  liis  work  on  Letters,  in  which  he  has 
given  the  power  and  the  organs  employed  on  them :  and  his 
views  of  pronunciation  and  of  adjustii^  the  quantity  and  accents, 
well  deserve  the  attention  at  this  time,  when  some  notice  has 
been  taken  of  Greek  pronunciation.  Mr.  Otis  felt  all  the  diffi* 
culty.  He  pronounces  no  part  of  Grammar  so  defective  as  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  contrary  to  an  opinion  now  openly  defended, 
he  says :  '  It  seems  to  be  now  generally  agreed  among  the  learn- 
ed, that  the  present  marks  for  the  Greek  accents,  instead  of 
helping  the  reader,  only  serve  to  mislead  and  perplex  him,  and 
that  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  true  accent  always  followed 
the  quantity.' " 

D.     page  139. 

The  following  minutes  derived  from  Chalmers'  "  opinions  of 
eminent  lawyers,''  will  perhaps  serve  to  shew  what  results 
might  have  been  expected,  if  the  English  hierarchy  had  been 
extended  to  this  country.  In  1705  the  bishop  oi  London 
brought  before  the  ministry,  the  question  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clei^  in  Maryland :  this  colony  was  founded  by  a  catholic 
nobleman,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  asylum  to 
catholics,  with  an  entire  toleration  of  other  forms;  yet  tho 
Attorney  General  Northey  gave  his  written  opinion,  that  any 
priest  or  Jesuit,  who  should  exercise  any  function  of  the  catho- 
lie  church,  might  under  a  certain  statute  of  William,  be  con^ 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  if  a  native,  and  if  an  alien, 
be  banished  the  realm. 

In  1725  the  bishop  of  London,  who  is  diocesan  of  all  the  Bri- 
tish colonies,  brought  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  synod  proposed  by  a  convention  of  the  clergy  at  Bo8- 
64 
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ton,  and  which  the  general  court  aothorised  to  be  compoeedT  of 
aU  the  coi^p^gatiooa]  churches  in  the  Province,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  remedying  the  decay  of  piety  and  promoting 
tlie  growth  of  religion.  The  episcopal  cleigjmen  Cutler,  and 
Myles,  rectors  of  Trinity  and  Christ  churches,  brought  this  te 
the  attention  of  the  bishop ;  and  on  his  application,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  Generab,  Yorke  and  Wtarg^  ga^e  their  opinion  that 
no  synods  could  be  holden  without  royal  license.  That  the  ap- 
plying to  the  Goyemor  and  Comicil  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  authorise  the  synod,  is  a  violation  of  the  king^s  pre- 
rogative, as  the  application  oi^ht  to  have  been  to  the  Governor 
alone,  who  represented  his  Majesty.  That  the  meeting  might 
be  separated  if  held,  by  the  authority  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
principal  actors  therein  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor.  They 
however  consider  that  if  this  meeting  only  pas»  an>  address 
without  any  authoritative  act,  that  it  will  not  be  any  infringe- 
ment, provided  the  subject  matter  of  such  address  be  lawful. 

In  1 702  the  Attorney  General,  Northey,  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  Governor  had  the  advowson  of  the  churches,  and 
the  parishioners  could  not  eject  nor  refuse  support  to  the  in- 
cumbent; and  in  1719  Mr.  Wiest,  a  crown  lawyer,  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  king^s  pren^tive  of  collating  to  any  vacant 
benefices,  remained  entire,  notwithstanding  any  acts  of  the  pro- 
vincial assembly. 

E.    page  171. 

The  following  b  the  title  page  of  this  work :  ^^  The  Rights 
of  the  Briiish  coloniei  auerted  and  pr&ved.    By  James  Otis,  Esq. 

Hec  omnis  regio,  et  celsi  plaga  pinea  mootis, 
Cedat  amicUiae  Teucroruin :  et  foederis  squaf 
Dicamus  leges,  sociotque  in  regua  vocemus ; 
CoDsidaot,  si  tantus  amor,  et  moenia  condaot. 
Boston,  printed.    London  re-printed  for  J.  Almon,  1764. 

This  work  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  is  a 
pamphlet  of  120  pages.  It  contains  a  learned,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  lively  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  government  It 
is  written  with  great  enei^,  and  with  evident  rapidity  and 
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<carel6iBsne88.  There  is  a  degree  of  incoherence  hi  the  reason- 
ing, which  grew  ont  of  contradictory  principles,  that  were  irre- 
concileabie,  the  entire  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  the  absolute 
^supremacy  of  parliament  A  copious  analysis  of  that  interesting 
work  was  prepared  for  this  appendix;  but  the  size  of  the 
Tolume  has  made  it  necessary  to  omit  it 

F.   page  322. 

A  SONG  NOW  MUCH  IN  VOGUE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 
Tune,  Hearts  of  Oak. 

•Come  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americaks  all, 
And  rouse  your  bold  hearts  at  fair  uberty's  call ; 
No  tyrannous  acts  shall  suppress  your  just  claim, 
Or  stain  with  dishonour  AsfEiucA^s  name. 

In  FREEDOM  we^re  bom,  and  in  freedom  we'll  live 

Our  purses  are  ready. 

Steady,  friends*  steady. 

Not  as  SLAVES,  but  as  fjieemen,  our  money  we'll  give 

Our  worthy  forefathers^  let's  give  'em  a  cheer, 
To  climates  unknown  did  courageously  steer ; 
Thro'  oceans  to  desarts  for  freedom  they  came. 
And  dying  bequeath'd  us  their  yreedom  and/ome. 

Chorus, 

Their  generous  bosoms  all  dargers  despis'd, 
So  highly^  so  wisely y  their  Inrthrights  they  priz'd ; 
We'll  keep  what  they  gave, — we  will  piously  keep, 
Nor  frustrate  their  toils  on  the  land  or  the  deep. 

Chorus, 

The  tree  their  own  hands  had  to  liberty  rear'd. 
They  liv'd  to  behold  growing  strong  and  rever'd ; 
With  transport  they  cried,  ^^  now  our  wishes  we  gain, 
For  pur  children  shall  gather  the  fruits  of  our  pain." 

Chorus, 
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Swarms  otplactmm*  and  pemioners  f oon  will  appear« 
Like  locusts  deforming  the  charms  of  the  year; 
Suds  vainly  will  rise,  showers  vainly  descend, 
if  we  are  to  drudge  for  what  others  shall  sptnd. 

Chorus. 

Then  join  hand  in  hand,  htave  Ahericams  all, 
By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall. 
In  so  RIGHTEOUS  A  CAUSE  let  us  hope  to  succeed. 
For  heaven  approves  of  each  generous  deed. 

Chorus. 

All  ages  shall  speak  with  amaze  and  applause^ 
Of  the  courage  we^U  shew  tn  support  of  our  lams 
To  die  we  can  6ear, — but  to  serve  we  disdain^ 
For  shame  is  to  freemen  more  dreadful  than  pain. 

Chorus, 

This  bumper  I  crown  for  our  scroereigfCs  health, 
And  this  for  Britannia's  glory  and  wealth ; 
That  wealth  and  that  glory  immortal  may  be, 
If  she  is  but  just^  and  if  we  are  but/ree. 

This  song  was  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  Mr.  Dickin>- 
ton  sent  an  amended  copy  with  the  following  letter. 

'^  Dear  Sir, 

I  inclosed  to  you  the  other  day  the  copy  of  a  song  composed 
in  great  haste,  I  think  it  was  rather  too  bold,  I  now  send  a  cor- 
rected copy,  which  I  like  better.  If  you  think  the  bagatelle 
worth  publishing,  I  beg  it  may  be  this  copy.  If  the  first  is  pub^ 
lished  before  this  comes  to  hand,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  publish  this  with  some  little 
note,  "  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original." 

In  this  copy  1  think  it  may  be  well  enough  to  add  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas,  these  lines ; 

**  The  ministry  have  already  begun  to  give  away  in  pensions^  the  money 
ihey  lately  took  out  of  our  pockets,  tpithout  our  consent* 
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How  9Weet  are  the  labours  that  freemen  endure, 
That  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  profits  secure. 
No  more  such  sweet  labours  Americani  know, 
If  Britons  shall  reap  what  AmericoM  sow. 
In  freedom  we're  bom,  &c. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  your  most  affection- 
ate and  most  humble  servant, 

JOHN  DICKINSON. 
Hon.  James  Otis. 
PhUadtlphiOy  JxUjf  Stk,  1768." 

G.     page  366. 

Several  articles  relative  to  this  affray  w^e  copied  to  form 
part  of  this  appendix,  but  it  is  found  necessary  to  omit  them  on 
account  of  their  length.  They  may  be  found  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  and  Boston  Evening  Post,  at  the  period  of  the  occur- 
rence. 

H.    page  366. 

VERDICT  OF  THE  JURY. 

James  Otis^  Esq.  Plaintiff!,  vs.  John  Robinson^  flsq.  Defendant, 
The  Jury  finds  in  this  case  that  the  defendant  is  guilty,  and 
finds  for  the  plaintiff  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  damages  and 
costs  of  suit 

Suffolk  S6.  &c.    August  Term,  1772. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  this  same  term  in  a  case  here  de- 
pending, wherein  James  Otis  of  said  Boston,  is  appellant  and 
original  plaintiff,  against  John  Robimon,  late  of  said  Boston,  Esq. 
the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq.  by  James  Boutineau,  Esq.  his 
father  in  law  and  attorney,  comes  into  court,  and  on  the  behalf 
and  in  the  name  of  said  John  Robinson,  Esq.  who  is  now  in  parts 
beyond  sea,  to  wit,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  being 
thereunto  fully  empowered  as  by  his  letters  of  attorney  on  file 
in  the  case  may  appear,  freely  confesses  that  in  the  assault  com* 
mitted  by  liim,  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq.  on  him  the  said 
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James  Otis,  Esq.  in  presmnptoonslj  attempdng  to  take  him,  the 
said  James  Otis,  by  the  nose,  was  the  first  assault  which  occa- 
siooed  and  brought  oo  all  the  consequent  insults,  woimds  and 
other  injuries,  whereof  the  said  James  Otis  in  Ids  declaration 
more  particnlarlj  complains.  He  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq. 
was  greatly  in  fault,  is  yery  sorry  for  his  conduct  and  behavioor 
that  night  towards  the  said  James  Otis,  and  asks  the  pardon  of 
the  said  James  Otis. 

Signed,  J  a.  BournrcAU,  JUonu^^  and 
James  Rounsoh,  Esq, 
Done  in  court,  and  ordered  that  this  paper  be  filed  among  the 
records  of  the  court 

Sam.  Wirtheop,  Clerk. 

Whereupon  the  said  James  Otis,  being  personally  present 
here  in  court,  duly  reflecting  that  he  has  ever  been  as  ready  to 
give,  as  to  ask  or  demand  gentlemanlike  satisfaction  for  an  insult^ 
real  or  supposed,  fit  the  same  time  being  fully  conscious,  and  as 
he  apprehends  able  abundantly  to  prove,  that  he  then  publicly 
offered  that  kind  of  satisfaction  to  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq. 
previously  to  the  said  first  assault,  a»  on  the  part  and  in  behalf 
of  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq.  by  his  attorney  James  Bouti* 
neau,  Esq.  is  above  conferred.  And  the  said  James  Otis,  having 
always  entertained  a  most  consummate  contempt  of  seeking  a 
purse  or  pecuniary  reparation  for  a  personal  insult,  if  any  other 
more  gentlemanlike  could  be  obtained,  by  the  consent  of  his  par* 
ties,  and  that  consistently  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  accepts 
of  the  above  submission  here  in  court,  in  full  for  the  assaults,  in- 
sults, injuries,  and  damages  above  complained  of  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  said  James  Otis  and  conferred  as  above.  And  upon 
the  same  submission  so  far  as  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq.  was 
concerned  in  the  assaults,  insults,  and  injuries  above  mentioned 
and  confessed,  as  he  thinks  a  gentleman  and  christian  ought 
in  such  case,  and  on  such  submission,  freely  forgives  the  said 
John  Robinson,  Esq.  and  by  these  presents  remiseth,  releaseth, 
and  acquitteth,  and  dischai^eth  him  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq. 
from  all  actions,  suits  and  demands,  by  reason  of,  or  occasioned 
by  the  premises,  and  also  all  right  and  cause  of  action  in  the 
declaration  aforesaid. 
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Furthermore,  the  said  James  Otis,  knowing  full  and  right  well 
that  by  the  operation  of  the  law  hereupon,  he  releaseth  and 
dischargeth  the  alleged  and  supposed  confederates  of  the  said 
John  Robinson,  from  all  demands  supportable  on  the  premises 
by  our  laws,  but  the  said  James  Otis  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  give  up  any  other  demiands  he  may  hereafler  make 
by  reason  of  the  premises  against  alleged,  or  supposed  confede- 
rates, [MhaM  he  ever  meet  with  either  of  them  in  a  state  of  neUure^ 
or  mthout  the  reach  of  municipal  /aw«,]  at  the  same  time  the  said 
James  Otis,  of  his  own  free  will  and  meer  motion,  thinlcs  fit  to 
give  it  under  his  hand  to  remain  on  record  in  favour  of  the  said 
John  Robinson,  Esq.  as  the  said  James  Otis  has  often  privately 
and  publicly  in  the  hearing  of  his  friends  and  others,  and  even 
in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  declared^  as  he  now  does  in  this 
honourable  court,  that  he  looks  on  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq.  • 
to  be  infinitely  less  to  blame  in  this  (for  both  parties  in  the  suit) 
very  unhappy  afiair,  than  those  whom  the  said  James  Otis,  were 
he  inclined  to  give  himself  the  trouble,  thinks  and  is  persuanled 
he  could  fully  prove,  artfully  and  most  insidiously,  as  well  as 
maliciously  incited  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq.  to  so  very  un« 
worthy  an  action. 

Provided^  the  said  John  Robinson,  Esq.  by  the  said  James 
Boutineau,  Esq.  his  said  attorney,  pay  the  conunon  costs  of 
court,  amounting  to  thirteen  pounds,  ten  shillings  and  eight 
pence,  with  thirty  pounds  each,  for  the  use  of  Samuel  Fitch, 
John  Adams,  Esq.  and  Sampson  Salter  Blowers  counsel,  retain- 
ed to  the  said  James  Otis  in  the  case,  and  very  diligently  at- 
tending the  business  for  three  years,  also  the  doctor's  bills, 
amounting  to  seven  pounds,  twelve  shillings.  The  sum  of  one 
pound  eight  shillings,  for  taking  afiadavits  out  of  court,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  poonds, 
ten  shillings  and  eight  pence,  lawful  money,  but  not  a  &rthing 
ibr  the  use  of  the  said  James  Otis,  he  having  (as  before  obsenr- 
.  ed)  a  most  thorough  contempt  for  a  pecuniary  recompense  when 
a  better  can  be  obtained. 

JAMES  OTIS. 

N.  B.  The  sum  mentioned  above,  as  agreed  upon,  viz.  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  eight  pence* 
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WM  paid  in  court,  and  it  is  ordered  by  the  court,  that  this  paper 
be  filed  in  the  said  case  among  the  records  of  the  Superior 
Court 

SAMUEL  WINTHROP,  Clerk. 

The  original  release  hastily  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Otis  himself  in 
court,  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
The  words  In  italics,  between  brackets,  ^^  should  he  ever  meet 
with  either  of  them  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  without  the  reach  of 
municipal  laws,'^  are  perfectly  legible,  though  he  drew  his  pen 
through  them,  as  the  impropriety  of  such  a  reserve  in  a  court 
of  justice,  no  doubt  occurred  as  soon  as  they  were  written. 

I.  page  451. 

Though  no  human  life  was  taken  away  during  such  a  long 
term  of  agitation,  sufiiering  and  revolution,  yet  there  was  anoth- 
er punishment  that  produced  great  notoriety,  and  a  degree  of 
dread  that  was  rather  increased  by  the  mixture  of  horror  and 
ridicule  it  occasioned.     This  was  the  strange  punishment  of 
tarring  and  featherings  by  which  invention,  an  English  member 
of  parliament,  a  few  years  since  observed,  that  the  Americans 
had  destroyed  Plato's  definition  of  man ;  animal  bipes^  implumis. 
Tills  outrage  occurred  but  twice  in  Boston.  The  first  time  was  in 
the  case  of  Malcolm,  a  custom  house  officer,  and  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  that  it  would  not  then  have  happened,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  brutality  and  cowardice,  in  drawing  his  cutlass 
and  wounding  a  boy  severely.     The  following  account  of  this 
afifair,  is  taken  from  the  letters  of  Novanglus :  "  Malcolm  was 
such  an   oddity  as  naturally  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  ridicule 
of  the  lowest  class  of  people,  wherever  he  went,  and  had  been 
active  in  battle  against  the  regulators  in  North  Carolina,  who 
were  thought  in  Boston,  to  be  an  injured  people.     A  few  weeks 
before,  he  had  made  a  seizure  at  Kennebec  river,  one  hundred 
and  Miy  miles  from  Boston,  and  by  some  imprudence  had  excit- 
ed the    wrath  of  the  people  there  in    such  a   degree,   that 
they  tarred  and  feathered  liim  over  his  clothes.     He   comes 
to  Boston  to  complain.     The  news  of  it  was  spread  in  town. 
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It  wa3  a  eritH&l  time,  when  the  pasdons  of  the  people  were 
warm.  Malcolm  attacked  a  lad  in  the  street,  and  cut  his  head 
with  a  cutlass,  in  return  for  some  words  from  the  boy,  which  I 
suppose  were  irritating.  The  boy  run  bleeding  through  the 
streets  to  his  relations,  of  whom  he  had  many.  As  he  passed 
the  street,  the  people  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his  wounds, 
and  a  sudden  beat  arose  against  Malcolm,  which  neither  whigs 
por  teriea,  though  both  endeavoured  it,  could  retrain,  and  pro* 
duced  the  injuries  of  which  he  justly  complained*  But  such  a 
coincJid^nce  of  circumstances  might,  at  ax^y  time,  and  in  any 
place,  have  produced  such  an  effect ;  and  thereibre  it  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  weakness  of  government  Why  be  petitioned  the 
General  Court,  unless  he  was  advised  to  it  by  the  todies,  to  make 
a  noise,  I  know  not  That  court  had  nothing  to  do  with  it* 
He  might  have  brought  the  action  against  the  trespassers,  but 
never  did.  He  chose  to  go  to  England  and  get  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  which  would  make  his  tarring  the  luckiest  inci- 
dent of  his  life." 

In  the  violent  ferment  that  was  created  by  the  attempt  to 
force  the  tea  upon  the  country,  threats  that  never  would  have 
been  executed,  were  used  to  intimidate  those,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  a  paltry  gaiu,  were  willing  to  render  useless  all  the  sacrifices 
which  had  been  made  by  the  patriotism  of  the  country.  The 
following  notice  was  sent  from  Portland,  (then  Falmouth)  to  the 
Boston  Gazette.  "  Falmouth,  Casco  Bay,  Feb.  10th,  1774. 
Many  people  being  apprehensive  that  there  will  be  a  difficulty 
in  preventing  some  individual  persons  from  selling  tea,  even 
though  tMs  town  should  vote  against  it;  we  think  proper 
to  declare  to  you,  that  you  need  not  doubt  of  your  resolutions 
being  carried  into  execution :  for  we  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  will  engage  that  no  person  in  this  town,  great 
or  small,  rich  or  poor,  shall  dare  to  counteract  your  designs. 

THOMAS   TARBUCKET, 
PETER    PITCH, 
ABRAHAM    WILDFOWL, 
DAVID   FLAISTER, 
BENJAMIN    BRUSH, 
OLIVER   SCARECROW, 
HENRY   HANDCART, 
65 


Committee  for  tarring 
and  feathering' 
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It  has  been  observed  that  only  two  instances  of  this  irregn* 
arity  ever  happened  in  Boston.  One  by  a  mob,  has  been 
already  described  with  its  provocation.  The  other  was  bj 
Colonel  Nesbit,  commanding  one  of  the  British  regiments.  The 
subject  was  a  countryman,  who  was  accused  of  attempting  to 
purchase  a  soldier's  musket ;  though  the  man  declared  that  a 
regular  plot  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him,  and  that  he  was  inno- 
cent of  any  bad  intention.  However,  this  might  be,  the  colonel 
seized  him,  gave  hiln  a  mock  trial,  then  tarred  and  feathered 
him,  and  carted  him  through  the  streets ;  he  with  a  party  of  his 
men,  all  in  uniform,  and  with  drums  and  fifes,  accompanying  the 
procession  in  open  day.  The  sudden  violence  of  a  mob  wav 
completely  ecHpeed  by  this  deliberate,  shameless  outrage. 


THBEND. 
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fl^tfift  in  |prr«0, 

A  NARRATIVE  of  the  EXPEDITION  to  DONGOLA  and  SEN- 

NAAR,  under  th«  Command  of  his  Excellence  Ibbkakl  Pasha,  undertaken  by  or- 
der of  his  Highness  Mkhkmmkd  Ali  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  By  Gkobgx 
Bbthunb  Ejtglish. 

[  ffill  appear  early  in  February.]- 

THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE,  in  4  vols.— and  A  PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL SYSTEM  of  NOSOLOGY,  in  1  vol.  By  JoBH  Masoh  Good,  F.R.S. 
Mem.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  and  F.L.S.  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Complete  Edition  of  the  LAWS  of  MASSACHUSETTS.    Puh^ 

lishiog  under  the  patronage  of  the  Commonwealth 

[fFiU  appear  in  February,] 

SECOJSTD  Volume  of  MASON'S  REPORTS. 
Volumes  6,  6,  and  7  of  TAUNTON'S  REPORTS. 


IPrrtwtfnii  tor  IPrriMi, 

RUSSELL  ON  CRIMES,    e  vols.   Edited  hy  Daniel  Davis,  Solit^ 

citor  General  of  Massachusetts. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  UPON  THE  AUTHORITY  AND 
DUTY  OF  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  IN  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTIONS. 
By  Davisl  Davis,  Solicitor  General  of  Massachusetts. 


O^^Messrs.  Wells  and  Lilly  have  been  appointed 
Agents  for  publishing  in  Boston,  and  vidnitj,  a  new  periomcal  work, 
to  be  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Walsh,  jun.  Esq.  and  to 
be  entitled,  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND 
SCIENCE. 
lUr  Thf  work  it  pubHihed  monthiyt  ai  $S  per  anntmiy  pi^able  in  advance, 
(ET*  A  prospectus,  detailing  the  plan  of  the  work  at  large  may  be  seen  at  Wells 
Sc  Lilly's  Store ;  where  tfaosQ  who  wish  to  patronize  this  Journal  are  requested  to 
send  their  aaaes. 


BOOKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY 

COURT-6TRE£t^..BOSTON 
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TUDOR'S  LETTERS  on   the  Eastern  States.     Superblj  ^ 

ftound.    $5. 

MISCELLANIES.     By  William  Tudor.     87i  ceirts.  ^^^T\ 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  POPULATION.  ^  V:. , 

A  Third  volume  of "  REMAINS  OF  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE."  ''       r   ' 

W>-^    j 
SONGS  OF  ZION.    By  James  Moktoomery.  >    .-   > 

ROCHE-BLANCHE;   or,   the   HUNTERS  OF   THE   PYRE- J->    'rj 

NEES.    By  Miss  FoaTBR.    2  toIi.    $2.  :A'.t    "^^^ 

BELSHAZZAR :  A  Dramatic  Poemv.    By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Miuuif,         ;^i 

Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  UniTersitj  •f  Qx/ord*  ^ 

SWITZERLAND  ;  or,  a  Journal  of  a  ^^r  and  Residence  in  that  T^''^- 

oountry,  in  the  years  1817,  181S,  and  1819;  follolHi  by  an  Historical  Sketch  on 
the  nKinners  and  customs  of  Ancient  and  Modern'^elvetia,  in  which  the  events 
of  our  own  time  are  fully  detailed  ;  together  with  thie  causes  to  which  they  may  - 
be  referred.    By  L.  Simoitd,  Author  of  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  residence  in  Greaf4.  _ 
Britain,  during  the  years  1810  and  1811.    In  two  volumes.  .(^i  ^4' 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST.  T     .  ,v  .. 
By  Lucy  AiKXif.    In  two  volumes.  8vo.     Price  $4,.bds.  .  ^/^*  ^i 

THE    NEW-ENGLAND   FARMER;    Or,   GEORGICAL  DIC  :V 

TIONARY.    Containing  a  compendious  account  of  the  Ways  and  Methods  in  ^^j^    ^<1 
which  the  Important  Art  of  Husbandry,  In  all  its  various  branches,  is,  or  may  he,    '^^ 
practised  to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  this  country.     By  Samukl  Dsahk,  D.U,        'T^ 
Vice-President  of  Bo wdotn  College,  and  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arta  ^ 

and  Sciences.     Third  Edition,  corrected,  improved,  greatly  enlarged  and  adapted        j^  ^*^J 
to  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  Agriculture.     Price  $3»  'fc>      'i 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE  ;  Or,  a  Descrip-  1 

tion  of  all  the  Quadrupeds,  B^rdt,  Pi&hes,  Reptiles,  and  Insecta,  Trees,  Plants,  ,^ 

Flowers,  Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    Collect-  ^^|f^  /-^ 
•<!  from  the  best  authorities,  and  alphabetically  arranged.   By  Thadd«V8  Masow 
Harris,  D.D.    Price  in  boards,  $2,50,  neatly  bound,  $3. 

SOME   PASSAGES   IN    THE   LIFE   OF  MR  ADAM  BLAIR. 

1  vol.     87  1-2  cents. 
\iXThis  it  a  very  inUrtsting  Scgteh  J^oveL 

STEWART'S  SECO^'D  DISSERTATION.    Price  ^2,25.   This      | 

Part  completes  his  work,  cKhibiiing  a  "  General  view  of  the  Progress  of  Metapby-        ^* 
sical,  Ethical  and  Political  Philosophy.''  J 
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